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Sa Tue present state of political parties is a subject ; —no one cares how—no one cares when. Alas! 
ire, of important and curious speculation; yet to the | how frail is the tenure by which popularity is 
tty public (however serious the inquiry may be to held.” Such, doubtless, will be the sort of moral, 
= the parties themselves,) perhaps more curious than | which, by many a disappointed politician, will be 
uch important, because, no matter which of the exist- | drawn from the history of the Whig administra- 
= ing political sections becomes dominant in the tion. To us a very different conclusion presents 
House of Commons, the general tendency of their itself. Not looking solely to the popularity of the i 
the scheme of government must be in accordance with Whigs at one period, and the neglect which now 
the the public feeling. That public feeling is now of attends them, but following them in their acts, 
dam a very different description from the spirit prevail- | from the time of their coming into power down to 
akes ing in the times of the old Tory domination. Im- | the present moment, we can well understand why ' 
hold provement, however slow, has at length to/d upon they have fallen in public estimation ; and we are t 
the people: much, indeed, remains to be accom- prepared to prove, at the proper season, that if ' 
plished in the work of public instruction ; but still change is to be laid as a charge at any one’s door, ' 
much has been done; and the immediate effect of | it must not be put down at that of the people ; that 
this change will be felt by the Tory party on their | the people have not swerved, but that the Whigs 
sfac- advent to power. Their acts must be shaped to | have forgotten their professions ; that the people 
hat- suit, in some degree, the novel exigency of the | have not been fickle, but that the Whigs have 
n1ces times. Tories they may be, in name; but the old- | proved untrue. 
re it fashioned Tory, in deed, they will be no longer.| When, in obedience to the declared popular will, 
ivert Still, in the changes of the coming time, even as | the Whigs, in 1830, were permitted to assume 
o are regards the situation of parties, there is much to | power, the people had faith in their professions. 
than interest all, though not participant in the strife | These professions are to be found in the speeches 
sible and its immediate consequences. A vast change and conduct of the great Whig party from 1807 
those will follow the change in our political rulers. We, down to the very period of their coming into 
f the who are ever sanguine in our hopes for mankind, power. A history of this party, during this long 
terial believe that much of good is destined to result ; trial of opposition, would prove an instructive nar- 
keep- from the alterations which we fancy we can fore- | rative for all coming time; and if a contrast were 
“leo, see; so that the future, to us, does not seem fraught made between their language before and after their 
“even with that misery which by many is anticipated. taking office, the history would prove not merely 
> But what are these changes?—What are their | instructive, but amusing. It is the fashion of 
er causes—what their effects? An answer to these | the present day to rail at the extreme opinions, 
forth, inquiries does not seem difficult, and may be useful. the violent language, the headstrong violence of 
als ) The present administration is verging to its fall. | some of the Radical leaders, who, from time to 
we w Before this paper is published it may have ceased | time, appear as opponents of the Ministry. Let 
atl ‘exist, Every parliamentary election pares down , any one peruse the debates of the times of which 
the small majority by which its frail existence we have been speaking; let any one go a little far- 
h this has, for the two last sessions, been maintained; | ther back, and become acquainted with the lan- 
— fore and soon the rampant Tories, eager for place as | guage and principles of Mr. Fox, the great Whig 
0 sent well as power, will compel their leaders to take | leader, he who is the very type of the whole 
laty office; and the Whig administration will have party, and he will quickly perceive that the lan- 
ir tools ceased to exist. Here, then, we see,” some sen- | guage of these modern days is gentleness itself 
y have timental admirer of Whig politics will exclaim, as compared with the outpourings of ancient Whig 
ye COn- “here is another instance of popular fickleness and eloquence; and, farther, he will not be long in 
but too ingratitude. Ten years since, these now discarded discovering howthe popular goodwill was obtained ; 
e ; and Ministers were carried into office on the people’s and why, viz. with what hopes the people thrust 
tracted shoulders, in defiance of the aristocracy, and the | the Whigs into office. Though the declarations of 


well-known wishes of the then sovereign. Now, | the Whigs since 1807, and of Mr. Fox before that 
6 short-lived is public favour—so changeable is time, never went to the length of demanding any- 


the public taste, these same men drop out of office | thing like a thoroughly reformed House of Com- 
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mons; yet they were never tired of affirming that 
they, as a party, were opposed to all the evil deeds, 
and evil principlesof the Tories in power. They de- 
clared that if such a change were made as they de- 
sired, viz. Ist, achange in theadministration, substi- 
tuting themselves for their Tory opponents ; 2d, a 
reform of the House of Commons, such asthey would 
propose ; why, then England would see what a 
good and virtuous government really was. By 
constantly repeating these assertions, by bitterly, 
violently, criticising all the evil acts of the then 
ministers, — by eloquent denunciations of the 
Tory bad deeds, and equally eloquent descriptions 
of their own good intentions, they persuaded the 
people, at length, to believe in their good faith. 
The Whigs were substituted for the Tories; the 
Whig reform of the House of Commons was 
effected ; and, in 1833, on the meeting of the first 
reformed parliament, began the trial of Whig pro- 
fessions. The people say that these professions, 
have not been fulfilled,—that the magnificent pro- 
mises made, have been openly, shamelessly, violated, 
—that the machine of government, as proposed 
and made by the Whigs, has not produced the 
benefits foretold,—that the substitution of the 
Whigs for the Tories has not worked the miracles 
they were taught to expect,—that all the old evils, 
of which the Whigs so loudly complained, still 
exist ; and, that principles as well as professions 
have been forgotten. Thinking thus, (and we are 
not now going over the ground to prove the people 
right, but are merely accounting for the present 
unpopularity of the once popular Whigs, )—think- 
ing thus, the people have withdrawn their favour 
from the Whig party ; and surely, if the facts be 
as is commonly said, no one can properly accuse 
the people of fickleness and ingratitude. The 
change is not in them, but in those who have de- 
ceived them. 

The people having withdrawn their favour, the 
inevitable result has followed,—inevitable, we say, 
because of the nature of the government under 
whieh we live. The Whigs, professing liberal 
opinions, can only be kept in office, in the existing 
condition of our Legislature, by keeping the people 
in a state of high excitement. The not seeing this, 
has been the great political error of the Whig 
party. Suppose them to have acted up to all their 
professions ; suppose them tohave exhibited the spec- 
tacle long desired, but never yet seen by the people 
of this country, of a frugal, just, and wise govern- 
ment ; the time must have arrived at which the 
Whigs, by the mere force of our institutions, would 
have been pushed from office. No people can be 
kept long in a state of high excitement—neither is 
it right that they should be so. Things recurring 
to their ordinary state, the common every-day 
principles of action would have come into play. 
The Whigs, by breaking faith, have only brought 
about this result sooner than it otherwise would 
have happened. They have made the people apa- 

c. The constituencies, therefore, are now ex- 
posed to all the common and every-day motives, 
and influences. The result has been just what was 
long ago foretold, when the Whigs were professing 
patriots out of office. The House of Commons, as 








now chosen, must be an aristocratic assembly, 
From time to time excitement may arise in the 
great body of the people, and, for a period, the 
aristocratic predominance yields ;—then a liberal 
government may be formed and maintained for a 
time. But so soon as the excitement dies away, 
the aristocratic power is manifest at every election ; 
day by day the character of the House of Com- 
mons is changed, and the natural representatives 
of an aristocratic government take their places on 
the Treasury benches. This observation is in no de- 
gree opposed to the remarks with which our paper 
commences. Although the Tories come into office, 
they must govern under the correction of the pub- 
lic opinion. A despotism amid a highly instructed 
people is not the same sort of government as a des- 
potism in the midst of a barbarous one. The 
people of this country have, in the present century, 
greatly changed ; and their government, no matter 
what may be its form, must change likewise. Aris- 
tocratic it still is, and in so far as it is aristocratic it 
is mischievous. But this dominion, in obedience 
to the dictates of the time in which we live, will 
prove less hurtful than heretofore. It is this cir- 
cumstance, among so many others, that makes 
every well-wisher to mankind anxious for the 
general instruction of the people. A good govern- 
ment with an ignorant people is impossible ; a bad 
government, with a highly instructed nation, is 
equally so. The slow but sure reformer of every 
government is he who imparts instruction to 
mankind, 

The Reform Act is, then, now working in what 
may be called its natural condition, and producing 
its natural results. It is doing so sooner than it 
otherwise would, owing to the conduct of the pre- 
sent administration. Still, the present is that con- 
dition which will generally prevail. The Whigs 
are going out of office, for the excitement is gone 
which brought them into power; and the Aristo- 
cracy are about to resume the position to which 
they are destined by the present constitution of the 
House of Commons. That this which we have call- 
ed the natural result of our institutions, will satisfy 
the nation is what we do not believe. The mode 
rated mischief of the Tories will soon again anger 
and excite them; and the natural result of that 
excitement will again be seen. But have the 
Whigs, as a party, looked forward to those times! 
has any one of them endeavoured, for himself, to 
ascertain the character of the crisis that will then 
come, and of the part which the leaders of the 
next move will be forced to play? We think not. 
The consequences of such neglect of the future are 
nevertheless all important to the Whigs as a party. 

Doubtless many of them—nay, perhaps all 
them—who have thought about the matter, believe 
that the next move will be like the last, and that 
their position will then be as it was in 1830 ; that, 
sooner or later, the change, so much desired by 
them, must come about; that they, by denune 
tions after the old fashion, will hasten it; that 
foremost in the van of opposition, they must 
the stuff of which a new ministry is to be 
Looking to the past as the type of the future, they 
are prepared for their old character of an oppot 
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tion, with the firm belief that the time of their 
probation will not again, as before, extend to 
nearly a quarter of a century. Like gamesters 
who have lost a throw, they will throw again, 
relying on the established chances of the game. 
The more sagacious of them are apparently look- 
ing forward to this change. There are some symp- 
toms which look like preparing the ground for 
making a stand in opposition. The way in which 
these longer-sighted partisans reason with them- 
selves, may be supposed to be as follows :— 

“The ministerial majority is gone. We are, in 
reality, out. The great inquiry is, For how long 
shall we be out? This will greatly depend upon 
the manner of our exit. If we simply expire like 
a flickering lamp, stinking in all mens’ nostrils, 
then the day of our return will, indeed, be a dis- 
tant one; but if we go out with a great blaze—if 
we die flamingly liberal—then we shall excite sym- 
pathy; and, what is still more important, we shall 
have prepared subjects for liberal eloquence. Spite 
of the most careful preparations, our game will be 
a difficult one ; for we have cut the ground from 
under ourselves on many important subjects. In 
the old times, Economy was a topic of unfailing 
use; it was a commonplace on which everybody 
might display himself. That is now gone. There 
is, however, this one consolation: The Radicals, 
who will join us in opposition, may occupy this 
ground. They have always talked economy : in 
fact, they have never been in office ; so it was all 
natural and proper that they should do so. But, 
after what we have done as ministers, we can have 
no pretext for our old abuse of our old opponents 
o this head. War, too, used to be a favourite 
subject with us; in fact, peace was our war-cry, 
which we used to raise on every occasion. But 
that topic, if not absolutely destroyed, is greatly 
narrowed, We have been fighting with everybody 
with whom it was possible to pick a quarrel; and 
have tried hard to commence a war with France, 
and America also. For the present, we have 
failed; but that was not our fault. On the Corn 
Laws, also, and sundry other matters, our sayings 
and doings have been, at the best, but equivocal ; 
so that our ancient language respecting them can 
hardly be renewed. There are, however, some 
good subjects still left us. Ireland must be properly 
prepared. The Dissenters of England may still be 
made to hope something from us; and what with 
the Dissenters in England, and Catholics in Ire- 
land, added to such Radicals as will still be our 

much may yet be done.” 
le But, in spite of these expectations, the present 

& trying moment for the Whig party. On their 
going out of power, a large section of them will at 
once, in obedience to the dictates of their condition 
r. & portion of the aristocracy, go over to the 

ones, Such of their friends as have held by 
per honestly believing in their past professions 
rm pe promises—may still adhere to them; 

at great section of the Liberals who have 
“deg in them—whose political opinions have 
on “en by the experience of the Whig 
lle no Jonger look to the Whigs as 
no longer believe their political 
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ereed the true one ; but will seek a new faith, and 
look for other guides. However unpalatable may 
be the consequence, it comes of necessity; the 
Whigs must cease to exist as a party, or they must 
prepare to join the Radical body : honestly confess- 
ing that the reform which they effected was not 
sufficient to attain the end proposed; and that a 
still farther and far more searching change is re- 
quired in the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons. Such a declaration will unite them to the 
great liberal party on whom will devolve the duty 
of fighting the good fight for the people. So that, 
in either case, the Whigs, on going out of office, 
will, in reality, cease to have any existence as a 
separate political party. A new division will take 
place; and to this new division, destined, we 
believe, to have a far more important influence 
upon the happiness of the people of this country 
than any which has been exercised by Whigs or 
Tories, we now turn, and proceed to inquire into 
the consequences that will probably result from the 
coming changes among political parties. 

The situation of the Tory party, spite of their 
recent triumph, will be found by their leaders one 
of extraordinary difficulty. At the present mo- 
ment, while we now are writing, the leaders of this 
great faction,—more sagacious and more respon- 
sible than the hungry herd who are clamouring 
for place as well as power,—are hanging back, 
afraid of achieving the victory within their very 
grasp. It is said that Sir Robert Peel has, for the 
purpose of checking the headlong course of his 
friends, endeavoured to stay their hands from giv- 
ing the death-blow to their opponents, by declaring 
that every week, during which the Whigs now 
retain office, will retard their return to it by six 
months. ‘ Let them remain in a little longer,” he 
is reported to have said, “ let them damage them- 
selves yet more, (as if that were possible!) and 
our hold of office will be permanent.” This lan- 
guage is but a pretext. The true reason for Sir 
Robert’s shyness, is his fear of his own friends, 
He feels, and wishes to obey the reigning public 
opinion ; he knows that the old Tory fashion of 
misrule is incompatible with that opinion ; Ae will 
be responsible, while his followers, unscrupulous, 
because they are both ignorant and sheltered by 
his responsibility, are for returning to office with 
the old Tory banners flying, and carrying into full 
effect all the principles and practices of bygone 
times. The High Church party in England, the 
Orange party in Ireland, are for no surrender, no 
compromise : they are for the spirit and the very 
letter of the old Tory law. Already, by their 
furious bigotry, they have given their wary leader 
infinite vexation and trouble: and he fears, with 
such unruly forces, to face the spirit of the times. 
He, wise in his wishes to compromise, 
—to shape his course to suit the prevailing opinion ; 
but many of his followers, still remembering the 
Catholic Relief Bill, are jealous of his liberality,— 
are suspicious and anxious to be relieved from his 
guidance. In the present nearly balanced eondi- 
tion of parties in the House of Commons, they 
cannot yet do without him ; though there are many 





who have already given unequivocal symptoms of 
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impatience under his rule, showing that they | this pretence of what he will call rational improve- 
would gladly hail the appearance of a more bold | ment, he hopes to satisfy the nation and his party: 
and reckless leader. This leader has not yet been | the one by nominal change ; the latter by retain- 


found ; neither will he, while the Duke of Wel- 
lington lives (though, indeed, Lord Stanley made 
a small attempt upon the leadership last year.) 
Still it remains to be determined, whether any one, 
who has the knowledge and capacity requisite for 
the leadership, will be found rash enough to brave 
public opinion, by carrying into full operation the 
old Tory doctrines, after the old Tory fashion. 
The practical sagacity of the Tory party will, we 
think, prevent so dangerous an experiment. The 
leaders of the party, and the great body of the 
party itself, have everything to lose, nothing to 
gain, by change. The present Ministry, in their 
present condition, can do them no harm, because 
they can do the public no good. Sir R. Peel is 
the real’ leader of the House of Commons, and 
actually governs the country without the respon- 
sibility of office. The Duke of Wellington, full of 
honours and of years, has no appetite for place. 
They who form the chief strength of the party, 
never hope for it. All this, we know, is exceed- 
ingly painful to that section who seek office not 
for party, but personal ends,—men who seek 
place, because place brings salary. It is these 
men who are so fond of asserting—“‘ We don’t 
want a leader who has five-and-twenty thousand 
a-year.” They are tired of the oft-repeated exhor- 
tation of “ Bide your time.” Their answer is— 
“While the grass grows, the steed starves.” But 
though they grumble, yet do they obey ; and Sir 
R. Peel is allowed to play his game of delay. He 
evidently hopes to take office upon a species of 
compulsion. The public, he expects, weary of the 
present inaction, will turn their eyes to him as the 
sole means of obtaining an efficient, because strong 
Administration. Then, when the Whigs have 
dropped out of office, gone not because they have 
been turned out, but because they could not stay, 
he believes that he may have an obedient party, 
and a favourable House of Commons,—an obe- 
dient party, because of the favourable House. Then 
he hopes to be able to curb the now restless and 
obstreperous Orangemen of Ireland, and the fana- 
tical High Churchmen on this side of the water. 


Keeping these in order, he will be able to appear | 





ing in substance every lucrative abuse. He will, 
however, in spite of all his caution, find among his 
followers—that class of persons, so well known to 
all party men, who are called impracticables—per- 
sons who, holding opinions, openly avow and 
honestly act up to them. These will scout his 
pretended liberality, will look upon him as an 
enemy in disguise, and be constantly putting his 
power into jeopardy, by endeavouring to force him 
into the path of the old Tory politics. The last 
few days have given us a specimen of what he will 
have as a minister toencounter. Some time since, 
as all the world knows, Sir Robert delivered a 
discourse at Tamworth, upon the opening of a 
reading-room in that town. The doctrines he put 
forth were such as every liberal man of the pre- 
sent day adopts and advances. He doubtless 
hoped to gain, and has gained, a world of credit 
with the public at large for his rational and toler- 
ant opinions ; but, with his own party, the effect 
has been very different. The Times, which, for some 
time past, has been putting out feelers to learn how 
far the Tory public will go against their cautious 
leader, has, with great dexterity, pounced upon 
these liberal declarations of the Conservative states- 
man. Tolerance is, with The Times, the offspring 
of unbelief. Tolerance and indifference are two 
words for the same thing. They, therefore, argue 
that the tolerant spirit evinced by Sir Robert Peel 
bodes no good to the church and true religion ; 
thus endeavouring to exeife suspicion among the 
church party, and creating a set off to the gain 
with the public generally. Upon this rock he 
(Sir Robert) is destined some day to be wrecked. 
The time for this middle-man is fast disappearing. 
Both the aristocratic and democratic party are 
beginning to feel and to say, “ He who is not for 
us is against us.” The aristocratic party, however, 
will be the losers by adopting this open straight- 
forward policy. He who properly understands 
their present position and interests will do his 
utmost to keep off the day on which the two prin- 
ciples of government come fairly and palpably into 
direct opposition. In that contest, whenever it 
may happen, the aristocracy will be worsted. 


before the world as an enlightened statesman—| Their proper business is to put off the evil hour. 


one who, though not a wild and reckless inno- 
vator, desirous of change for the sake of change, 
is yet willing to amend what has been proved to be 
faulty ; taking advantage of all real experience; 
cautiously adopting such specific improvements as 
the changing times require, yet carefully preserv- 
ing the principles and the very framework of the 
Constitution. He will, indeed, touch no real abuse, 
effect no substantial reform ; but he will remove un- 
sightly deformities, will be what is called a practical 
statesman ; that is, a man who seeks little ends 
by little means; making indeed a vast parade of 
his improvements ; pretending always to advance, 
yet, spite of all his vain-glorious show, remaining 
ever in the same place: much after the fashion of 
those horses which the jockies describe as canter- 
ing for an hour on a sixpence. Nevertheless, by 





No one has shown more clearly than the Duke of 
Wellington and Sir Robert Peel have done, that 
he clearly perceives and thoroughly appreciates this 
danger. The conviction of this truth has made the 
Duke of Wellington more than once declare, that 
he was well pleased to keep the present ministry 
in office. For the interests of the aristocracy com 
sidered as an aristocracy, the Whig ministry is the 
true Conservative ministry. It is the safest modi 
fication of aristocratic rule; because it has the 
show and semblance of liberality. The Whigs 
stand between two hostile principles ; let them b 
out of the way, and these two principles will comé 
into collision, The mere party man, the politr 
cian seeking place because of the profits, is car 
less of the larger interest of the class under whor 
banner he fights, He is a Tory because he believe 
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Toryism is the most profitable opinion for himself ; 
and not because he belongs to the aristocracy, and 
has a share in their interests as an aristocracy. 
He, therefore, wants the Whigs excluded, because 


may really, in cant phrase, throw them overboard. 
The Church of Ireland cannot remain long in its 
present condition. In England, we bear with the 
Established Church, because it is, in fact, the church 
of the great majority of the people: in Ireland it 
is not so. The practical oppression shocks and 


he wants the places which they fill. He is care- 
less of the good they do to the aristocratic class 
and dominion, but sees only the mischief they | angers the people as much as the theoretic princi- 
create to himself, by keeping him from place. | ple revolts their reason. Sir Robert Peel feels 
Thus, while the Duke of Wellington is well pleased | this: he knows, that he will, of necessity, be com- 
with Lord Melbourne, and declares that he is quite | pelled to consent to some modification of that great 
Conservative, (for that’s the phrase,) quite Con- | ecclesiastical enormity. And the orange party 
servative enough for him; every hungry whipster | may depend upon it, that the sagacious, wary, pru- 
who calls himself a Tory, and hopes to obtain a | dent Sir Robert is preparing to get rid of, and 
place, is almost insane with rage at his own exclu- | sacrifice, these his now too energetic and thick-and- 
sion, and gives vent to his passion in the most | thin supporters. 
unmeasured abuse of the Whigs and their leaders. We have but a small space to devote to the 

In the great Tory party then, as it now exists, | consideration of the next portion—the other half 
we can distinguish three distinct classes of politi- | of the new division of future politicians, viz., the 
cians: First, there are the worldly wise and | new Libera party.* Their hopes, views, prin- 
sagacious members of the aristocracy, who call | ciples, require a careful, and would well repay, an 
themselves Tories ; secondly, there are the trad- | elaborate exposition. This, at the present moment, 
ing politicians, who bear the same name; and, , we cannot attempt, but must reserve it for a future 
thirdly, there are the honest, zealous, but bigoted, , occasion. A few words may yet serve to express 
church party in England, and the furious orange | what hereafter may be more fully explained. The 
party in Ireland. At present, all these are held | contest of the future will not be between sections 
together, nominally, by their opposition to the | of thggristocracy—W higs and Tories ; but between 
Whigs ; but the first class are checking and keep- | those who support, no matter whether from inter- 
ing back the other two—these two being furious | est or conscientious principle, an aristocratic 
in their desire to exclude the Whigs; the second, | dominion, and those who seek to create a govern- 
viz., the trading politicians, from sheer vulgar | ment which shall be really responsible to the whole 
money interests ; the third, viz., the church party | community—a democratic government, one which, 
in England, chiefly from principle—in Ireland, from | actually representing, is, in fact, and not merely 
both combined, though there the money interest is | in name, responsible to the whole nation. This 
uppermost, even with the church party. Such is | contest of principles will, in our present state of 
the game played now while the Tory party are in | cultivation, be decided by reasoning, and not by 
opposition, So soon as they come into power, the | foree—by argument and discussion, not by fighting 
first and second classes will act together ; and for | —in peace, not in war. Though the nation be 
the purpose, the one of maintaining their exclusive | convinced of the evils of aristocratic rule, the 
privileges, the other of maintaining their places— thinkers, they who, in the long run, govern the 
they will both profess a show of bastard liberality; | whole people, have not yet agreed upon the best 
while the third class, shocked at this departure from _means of bringing into action the great democratic 
principle, and, as far as the orangemen of Ireland | principle of government. Various schemes—vari- 
are concerned, from profit also, will raise an outcry, | ous means—to this end, are proposed, and are now 
and be as angry with Sir Robert Peel, as premier, | being discussed. As the public mind becomes 
as they are now with Lord Melbourne. This last | enlightened and settled, the question will approach 
herce set of partisans have long kept, and do still | its settlement also. When the nation is ripe for 
keep, Sir Robert Peel out of office. He will find, | change, and demands the specific ‘reform which 
notwithstanding all his care and prudent fore- | it desires, it cannot be refused ; and our next great 
thought, that they are destined a second time to | reform will be as quietly effected as our last. One 
exclude him from it. _ word more, and, for the present, we have done. 

Before we leave the consideration of the hetero- | We entreat all those, who are agreed upon the 

| 
| 








geneous elements, which compose the Tory party, | mischiefs of our present system, but who are not 
agreed as to the remedy, to bear with and be 
towards the present position, and future prospects, | tolerant of the opinions and feelings of one another 
of the orange party of Ireland. If the English | —to remember, that heat and ill-will cannot for- 
aristocracy had to maintain their exclusive domi- | ward the purpose they have in view—-that abuse 
hion, such as it now exists in England, alone, their | never made converts—and that truth is best served 
task would be a far easier one, and their rule | by candid and calm inquiry and exposition. We 
would be for a much longer term, than now, when | must agree to differ ; in the full persuasion, that at 
they have not merely to fight their own battle, | length thegreat truth we seek will be discovered, and 
but to sustain that great offshoot of their domi- | all our differences so adjusted, that we shall agree 
nion which occupies and oppresses Ireland. The | to demand the one and the same means of redress. 
aristocracy are sensible of this pea Oe... 
*rangemen themselves ; and these latter feel, that 
all Sir Robert Peel’s delays have for their object, 
the getting rid of their assistance, in order that he 





* Of the once useful Radical party in the House of 
Commons, not a trace now remains; so that, in any 
consideration of the existing state of parties, it is no 
longer necessary to speak of them. 


































































CHAPTER XVII, 

To this day, and probably for as long as tlie af- 
fair shall be discussed—whether in the reading- 
room, when the gas-lights “o’ long October nights 
look rousingly,” or on “the pavement” on sunny 
summer noons—the appearance, and still more 
the abrupt disappearance, of that wandering star, 


who, under the appellation of Frederick Adolphus 


Fitzwagram, had, like some brilliant, fitful meteor, 
irradiated the dramatic heaven of the ancient 


northern town which formed the scene of our last | 


chapter—will remain a mystery and a puzzle. 

His especial patrons persisted in affirming, that 
the variously and richly-gifted Fitzwagram, whose 
private sources of court, fashionable, and political 
intelligence, were so extraordinary, must have been 
an errant nobleman of no ordinary consideration ; 
while, on the other hand, Jem Winkin, the head 
waiter of the Crown and Mitre, had his own rea- 
sons for suspecting that the “ play-actor gentleman, 


with the cast of the eye, and wry nose, az bolted by | 


the Liverpool heavy coach,” had carried off, with- 
out leave asked or obtained, Mr. Herbert’s cloak 
and travelling-cap ; as well as forgotten to pay his 
landlandy %s. 4d., being three weeks’ rent, coal, and 
candle; besides 1s, 10d, for pork-chops, two pots of 
beer, and the washing of a pink striped fancy 
shirt: though the lodger had left goods to the esti- 
mated value of 3s, 6d.; being the shirt aforesaid, 
an embroidered pale-blue faded satin waistcoat— 
which, however, the manager afterwards claimed as 
one of the properties of Don Felix—a dagger without 


the hilt, a foil ditto, half a pair of gauntlets, and a | 


well-worn hair-brush, Mr. Fitzwagrain’s personal 
friend, the draper, probably for his own sake, 


hushed up the landlady’s clamours, by paying her | 


off at the rate of 10s, in the pound; and as Mr, 
Herbert said nothing about the cloak and cap—a 
circumstance which confirmed the popular belief 
of Fitzwagram’s being some very great personage, 
however disguised—and had peremptorily stopped 
the inquiries of his servant, Jem Winkin, for the 
credit of the house, was also dumb. 

Mr. Herbert might be supposed otherwise occu- 
pied ; for, before that gentleman left his room next 
morning, a messenger, by express, brought him a 
letter, upon the receipt of which he instantly 
ordered his carriage, and a pair of additional horses, 

In carrying up the tray of coffee, which Mr, 
Herbert ordered for his lady, to the bed-chamber, 
Hannah White had been intercepted by that gentle- 
man; who, as Amy Dobson, a younger maid, five 
minutes afterwards, whispered Jem Winkin in 
the bar, “gave her a piece of money,” and whis- 
pered in her ear, “ better say no more about it, my 
dear; the past cannot be recalled: here you are in 
a reputable station; why risk your own good 
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| such a row. 





sconced behind the open door of No. 59, in which 
the gentleman had slept whom Boots had neglected 
to call for the Newcastle coach, and who had made 
And, indeed, save the “my dear,” 

a pleonasm into which Amy very naturally fell, 
the report was substantially correct; and fully ac- 
‘counted to Jem for the young bride drawing her 
white veil closely over her face, when, some 

minutes afterwards, he, as representative, or vice- 
roy of the absent landlord, attended the tra- 
vellers to their carriage, to express the thanks of 
the house for their patronage, and see that all was 
right; and also confirmed his previous suspicions 
of the domineering London head-chambermaid, to 
whose inauspicious appearance he mentally attri- 
buted the sudden retreat of the Herberts, and the 
loss of a “genteel party” to the establishment, 
together with servants’ and horses’ keep. 

Jem’s future prognostics of Mrs, Hannah were 
all, and only evil to the hitherto unspotted fame of 
the Crown and Mitre ;—till now, a famous House; 
for all the civil waiters had been honest and active; 
all the pretty chambermaids tidy and modest. 

The emotion which the sagacious Jem—arguing 
most logically, though from wholly false premises 
—had imputed to jealousy, or to the young wife 
discovering the early gallantries of her lord, cer- 
tainly did, like much more earthly evil, originate 
with a woman ; though the sinner was not Hannah 
White, but Jane Jenkins, the waiting-maid of Mrs. 
Herbert. 

The carriage was no sooner fairly out of the 
'town than Violet laid her pale face upon the 
shoulder of her husband, and gave way to that 
passionate grief with which the sympathetic Jem 
Winkin had seen her struggling, while hurriedly 
preparing for the sudden journey. 

** T entreat, nay, Violet, I could almost command 
you, not to distress yourself so much, At first I 
was inyself alarmed; but I know Jenkins too well, 
, Depend on it, she has used the privilege of a true 
| lady’s maid, to exaggerate her mistress’s little at- 
| tack of nerves, or vapours, into this deadly illness.” 
| “Fainting fits; long, deadly faints: and the 
cause, dear Charles? Let me read that letter once 
again. Itistoo dreadful! If Mrs. Herbert should 

be dead!—and—how slowly they drive.” 
| For the fourth time, Violet perused the hyper- 
| bolical epistle of Mrs. Jenkins; in which, after 
_many vague expressions of intense alarm, and 
_ prophecies of a fatal catastrophe, that circumlocu- 
tory person, in substance, informed Mr. Herbert 
that, immediately after the receipt of letters from 
| London, Mrs, Herbert had been seized with spasms 
and fainting fits; and, at once changing her plan 
| of proceeding northward, had expressed the utmost 

anxiety to reach London, and to be joined there, a8 








name, or provoke inquiries into your past life, for | soon as possible, by Mr. and Mrs. Charles; and, 


the poor pleasure of exposing another?” 


farther, that she had afterwards become so much 


To all this Amy could solemnly depose. She | worse, that Jenkins had taken the liberty to write 


had been standing, with her slop-pail, snugly en- | by express; and so forth. 
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The cause of this sudden attack was no longer a 
mystery to Charles, to whom his agitated wife had 
just revealed every secret of her heart, and, in the 
interchange of confidence, first found consolation 
and returning fortitude; nor for that matter to 
Jenkins, who was naturally a little anxious to know 
something of her lady’s affairs, both from motives 
of curiosity, and, perhaps, also to learn how they 
might affect the personal interests of her lady’s 
lady’s-maid ; who, witha very handsome salary, and 
many small emoluments of office, would ill have 
liked to resign without good cause. Bramah 
locks to writing-cases are useful impediments in 
ordinary circumstances ; but if “ Love laughs at 
locksmiths,” chambermaids may surely outwit 
Chubb. Mrs. Jenkins was fully aware that the 
affairs of the Calcutta House were in a very bad 
way ; and, consequently, her place in her “ present 
family” in imminent jeopardy. Her affairs, as 
well as those of her mistress, therefore, demanded 
an instant appearance in London ; and Jenkins, 
considerately proposed going forward by the mail 
“unprotected,” to have everything in order for her 
lady in Regent’s Park. Her lady was, if not in 
a condition to be left without a friend, at least most 
happy to dispense with a waiting-maid, whose 
suddenly changed conduct gave her a mortifying 
foretaste of reduced fortune. 

Mrs. Herbert was therefore left alone, at an inn 
on the road, to commune with her own heart, and 
wait the arrival of her children : not dying—not 
indeed in any serious danger—but far from being 
so well as Charles argued, while soothing his wife’s 
impatience, and quieting her apprehensions. 

“ At worst, it is but the loss to my mother of the 
greater part of her fortune,” said he; “nor can 


‘ x 
[ believe that she, who never was worldly in the | 


mammonish sense of worldliness, can now have per- 
mitted herself to be overcome by mere pecuniary 
adversity.” 

“’Tis for your sake, dear Charles, for us, she 


suffers—and that deepens my concern, is indeed | 


its spring. But now that the worst is known, the 
worst is past. Were we but once again together, 
Mrs. Herbert will soon surmount this misfortune, 
and we shall yet be so happy.” 

“In any event, my mother will have her widow’s 
pension—that poor three hundred a-year, which, 
in the pride of riches, my poor father considered so 
paltry for his beautiful and high-bred young wife, 
that he advised she should, after his death, make it 
over to certain venerable spinsters of her early 
acquaintance, at whose school she had been educated. 
This she has avoided, lest the formal gift might have 
appeared ostentatious; though I believe she has 
hever yet applied any part, of what may now be her 
“le provision, to other than benevolent purposes,” 

“ How good and amiable she is! We shall still 
he rich enough, then,” said Violet, trying to smile, 
and making no more distinction in her words than 
in her thoughts between the property of her hus- 
hand and her mother-in-law than if it had all been 
her own. And Herbert also smiled, kindly but 
gravely, at her simple manner of thinking on sub- 


— where clearness of ideas generally comes only 
* soon to the simplest. 
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* Thank Heaven !” he said at last, “ my mother, 
if no longer wealthy, will not be utterly destitute : 
though the difference between three hundred and 
nearly three thousand a-year!—alas! .... And, 
for ourselves, dearest :—Itis a man’s duty to provide 
for his wife, ay, and a man’s pride and happiness, 
too: and who ever had motives so tender, so strong 
as are mine ;” and he drew her to his heart, whis- 
pering, “ you know our plans?” 

“ You make me too proud—too happy, dear 
Charles——and a wife’s duty? But my own heart 
shall teach me that. Oh, that we were but all 
three together again !—settled, employed, very 
very busy, and so happy! Mrs. Herbert must feel 
privation the most, but she shall not, more than 
enough. Iam sure I can supply Jenkin’s place te 
her: she is always best pleased with how I do her 
hair. And if we could only live in the country : 
I can be so useful in the country—you smile, but 
it is true: you have no notion how much ‘ useful 
knowledge,’ how many indepéndent and useful 
habits my father’s condition, and my happy edu- 
cation, forced upon me, both in my convent and 
in our dear little Jersey farm.” 

“ And how many charming ones, I am sure ; and 
both to bless and gladden our home wherever it 
may be, humble or great. My poor mother !|—~ 
she must, no doubt, as well as we, change her 
residence, and greatly reduce her establishment ; 
yet we must, I fear, my own notable housewife, 
however well you may understand baking loaves, 
and the management of the dairy, remain in or 
near London :—where else am I to look for useful 
friends, or for professional employment, were I 
even fit for it?” 

“Then so will Mrs. Herbert. Iam not angry, 
though you are saucy, Charles, and laugh at me. 
I know—I can answer for her affectionate heart :— 
what could make up to her for the loss of you 
and me ?” 

* Thank you for your good opinion of her and 
of us,” replied Herbert, affeetionately ; and he 





continued, more earnestly and gravely, * We must 


| 





not, dearest, encroach on my poor mother. With 
all your useful and all your charming knowledge, 
you have, I fear, no idea of the many requirements 
of a fine lady. Even with Mrs, Herbert’s restricted 
means, ladies of good fashion, in such places as 
Bath—nay, in Paris or London—contrive, in pen- 
sions, to enjoy many of the comforts and luxuries 
which habit has made necessary to them. My 
mother is the richest of our party ; we must not 
be selfish.” 

“ Selfish, Charles!” returned Violet. “ In wish- 
ing Mrs. Herbert to share our happy, if humble 
home—to have a common home, a common 
to be her loving children, her zealous servants, 
her cheering companions ;—to lavish all our ten- 
derness, all our cares upon her—go, sir,” and she 
playfully, though in earnest, pushed him away, 
“vou may know Greek and mathematics very 
well, but you have yet to learn a true woman's 
heart. To compare ‘a genteel boarding-house,’ 
‘a comfortable dowager pension,’ with its old foot- 
man ; and jobbed “ roomy carriage,” and whist-table 
every evening, with our bright and genial home! 
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Would you place, in any comparison, a loveless, 
joyless existence, embellished by a few of the faded 
trappings of vanity and the indulgences of sense, 
with a life like what ours will be? O, Charles!” 

“ You may be right ; [ am certain you ought to 
be so.” | 

“ Nay, am ; as the heart of woman answereth to 
that of woman, can I truly answer for her. ‘A 
genteel boarding-house!’ I could scold you for so 
meanly appreciating Mrs. Herbert.” 

Violet could not help thinking that the world 
had already tainted the mind of her husband with 
distrust, if not with cold pride, else what should 
he think it could signify which of the three was 
the richest, save to render the fortunate individual 
the most zealous to minister to the other two. 

In the meanwhile, at a considerable town, where 
they halted next morning to obtain refreshments 
and change horses, Herbert, with Violet on his 
arm, repaired io a banking establishment oppo- 
site the inn, whefe he thought it probable he 
might obtain information, interesting to all com- 
mercial men, of the great failures in Calcutta ; and 
of the particular Firs, the House, in which his 
stepmother was interested ; for by these stanch 
appellations erections of pasteboard and rags are as 
freely denominated as the most solid and enduring 
structures of Lombard Street. 

Severely tried as the //ouse, according to the first 
accounts, had been, its clients were not prepared for 
the worst ; for the new intelligence represented it as 
bankrupt, past retrieval. The handsome balances, 
originally announced, had now dwindled into 
almost nothing. The richest imagined proprietor 
of the banking-house had, it was found, for several 
years, ceased to be a partner; and, while it con- 
tinued to flourish upon faith in his credit, he no 
longer incurred liabilities. The credit and assets of 
the House were gone off in company, but its honour 
remained untouched ;—so Mr. Herbert was assured 
by the spruce and very civil little gentleman, 
whom he saw at the banking-office. It had been 
unfortunate in large indigo speculations; more 
unfortunate in silk speculations; and its good 


; aa ag | 
luck in a magnificent opium venture to China,— 


a half desperate throw, a touch-and-go business,— 
had not, by nine days, been in time to avert the 
crash, and save the credit of the establishment. 


* Yes, sir, if the House had been able to keep _ 


afloat for but another week, the trade-wind would 


have borne it triumphantly off the breakers,” said | 
the metaphorical banker, “ and it would have | 
netted £30,000 by the spec., at the lowest figure. | 


- «+ « « Tam afraid you are touched, sir?” 


“My personal share of the common calamity is_ 


trifling,” replied Herbert. “ My present anxiety 
is caused by the distress of a very near relative, 


and of many estimable friends, either ruined or | 


irreparably injured by this unprincipled gambling 
with their money.” 

“ Fair speculation, sir, pardon me. If the Firm 
had not long speculated boldly and fortunately 
too, it never could have stood that high rate of 


Herbert shrugged his shoulders. In his con- 
science he allowed that high interest must be 
accompanied by corresponding risks, and thai the 
outwitted parties might sometimes have been the 





| dupes of their own blind avarice. 

‘It is an unsound and bad system, I fear,” 

said he ; “ covetousness, deception, and fallacy on 
all sides ; nor is it always easy to say which party 
| is the more culpable.” 

“My dear sir, your ideas are quite of the old 
| school ;—would cripple the very wings of com- 
_merce ;—pinion down the buoyant energies of 
| credit.” 

* Had the gentlemen in Calcutta made a great 
deal of money by the indigo and silk they bought 
with other people’s money, would they have 
divided their profits among those whose cash they 
risked ?”’ inquired Violet, with simplicity; which 
made Herbert smile on her, though very kindly, 
and the man of commerce laugh outright. 

“Oh Lord, ma’am !—But very few ladies—no 
offence to the charming sex—can be made to un- 
derstand the principles of business.” 

The abashed Mrs. Charles blushed as if she had 
said something as silly as the remark of the polite 
Mr. Bigsby seemed to intimate, though perhaps no 
idea could be more natural than her’s. 

“It is a pity that the fundamental principles of 
trade should ever be incomprehensible to plain- 
minded honest men—or even to ladies !” said Her- 
bert. 

* This house, ma’am,” said the banker, in civil 
explanation, “ gave the Nabobs six and hef;—a 
monstrous rate of interest—worthy of some risk 
that—wa’nt it, sir? We—Stocks’ House, of which 
I am a branch—I am leaving, however—are at 
present doing loans at four ;—on first land securities, 
so low as three and hef.” 

Charles Herbert thought of the mortgages, and 
other expenses, of his small, heavily-encumbered, 
and now but nominal estate. The reflection sug- 
gested prudence ; and he had besides already con- 
| sulted with Violet on the propriety of getting rid 
_of the showy equipage and horses which Mrs. Her- 
bert had presented to him on his marriage; which, 
he reflected, might perhaps be done to as much 
advantage in this town as at Tattersall’s. He made 
| the necessary inquiries of the banker; mentioning 
that they meant to travel by the mail the rest of the 
_way ; and to his surprise found his polite friend, 
after a survey of the goods, disposed to become the 
purchaser himself of “ the stylish London turn- 
out—quite as good as new.” The bargain, where 
both parties were frank and liberal, was easily 
concluded. The banker promptly gave a check 
upon the “ New Surrey and Middlesex Joint-Stock 
Bank.” 

“A banking establishment new to me,” said 
_Herbert—“ but indeed I do not know the half of 
| them in London.” ; 
_ “Capital, well-known house, sir—does the busi- 
| ness of nearly all the eastern counties, particularly 
in the grazing line—premises, West Smithfield. 
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interest, which obtained the confidence of so many | But you ought to know the house—they are our 
ladies and gentlemen. Think, sir, what it paid— | bankers, Mr. Herbert ; you must have been com 


higher, sir, than American securities!” 


sulted in their appointment.” 
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«“ Qur bankers 7” inquired the amazed Herbert. 

“ Bankers to our Company, I mean, sir.” 

Herbert was more and more perplexed. He 
laughed, saying, “jZ don’t think I have ever yet 
had the honour of being consulted by any one in 
the choice of a banker.” 

“ Your name, sir, is in the list of Ordinary Direc- 
tors,” replied the banker, taking up a newspaper 
from his desk. “ Ob, sir, I have found you out. 
You have been touring, I understand, with your 
charming lady, and a truant from the shop. Our 
Ad. may be seen every week in every news- 
paper north of the Trent. The thing, though I say 
it, has been pushed handsomely in this county and 
the two next, as the head-office will admit. Ex- 
pect soon to extinguish the Sun, reduce the Phanir 
to ashes, and overturn the Globe, from York to 
Grantham—ha! ha! ha! Self-praise, to be sure, 
Mr. Herbert, is no honour; yet I flatter myself 
that you, and the whole Direction, sir, may yet 
find that you might have made a worse choice 
than your humble servant. Old Stocks would have 
found me worth an additional £500, I suspect.” 

Herbert, fearing that the speaker was touched 
in the brain, became somewhat selfishly apprehen- 
sive about the check upon the Joint-Stock Surrey 
and Middlesex Bank—which he would have much 
preferred on Coutts, Herries, Hankey, or twenty 
others of very inferior note on ’Change, to these 
inagnates. 

“TI do not exactly comprehend,” said he doubt- 
ingly. 

“Ha! ha! Not how your humble servant sees 
througha millstone? .... My dear sir, I see your 
card. I have a hint from headquarters, or have 
found out, that a member of our provisional com- 
mittee was lately married; I see your handsome 
lady; I put this and that together. Ha! ha! Let 
me alone. Two and two make four; don’t it? I 
am an old hand at figures.” 

“Very figurative indeed, sir.” 

“ Ay, ay, and at action, as well as figures. The 
Direction, sir, never made a finer stroke than in 
my appointment; and you will yet say so. Why, 
this very day I have had half-a-dozen applications, 
both from respectable parties wishing to transfer 
from established offices to ours, and from new in- 
surers. Dr, Jessop, Vicar of Whomleford, £5000 
endowment for a niece : suspected to be a daughter 
——But no matter. The Doctor is a Church- 
man, and never was married; so the young lady 
must be a niece. He looks to the bonus: does not 
clutch at our lowest rate—which, by the way, the 
Company doing things in so handsome and liberal 
4 manner, as to salaries, advertisements, &c., must 
cut sadly on our profits. But, as the secretary 
remarks, if we should divide but 3 per cent. what 
‘ignifies that, if we do three times the business of the 
high offices of the old school? We shall cut ’em 
all out beyond doubt. There is old Mrs. Higgin- 
botham, long the housekeeper, and scandal says, 


the chere amie,of Squire Simpson—the most prudent | ° 


and cautious of old ladies; she last week bought an 
annuity from us. I believe she has lied about her 
age; I don’t think her above sixty-eight, and she 
claims as seventy-three. Well, that I am in- 


structed from the head-office don’t signify; we do 
her as seventy-three for the sake of example. She 
has lately taken a turn to Methodism, and goes 
about everywhere among the evangelical ladies 
trumpeting up the Old Established Church of 
England Philanthropic Office for insurance against 
Fire, assurance on Lives and Survivorships, Family 
Endowments, and Deferred Annuities : all done on 
terms forty per cent. more favourable to the insurer 
than in any other office in her majesty’s dominions. 
Archbishop of Canterbury, patron; Bishop of 
London, ditto, sub. So useful an old lady 
deserves her policy free of expense, as I have hinted 
to our counsel, Mr. Barker, to hint to Mr. Twigg.” 

“ Mr. Barker, did you say, sir? Mr. Burke 
Barker?” 


“Ah! have I blabbed? But we are all friends. 


| The truth is, sir, that though only our revising 


barrister, as I call him in a joke, and not an osten- 
sible partner or functionary, Mr. Barker, is the soul 
of the concern. Ay, there is aman! Mr. Twigg, I 
understand, though he signs the policies, is a mere 
capitalist—a man of columns of figures ; but for 
nice calculation, for finance, sir, Barker! Though 
holding aloof himself, he was the soul of the Provi- 
sional Committee ; and, as I suspect, still is, though 
he does not appear :—and will continue to be—no 
reflections—present company always excepted, you 
know—the main-spring, the right-hand of the Phi- 
lanthropic.” 

Herbert was stunned. “I shall be obliged to 
you,” he said, “ for a sight of one of the Company’s 
advertisements or schemes. I have been rambling 
and rusticating for some months, and am quite a 
stranger to London affairs.” 

The truth was, that Herbert, like most persons 
uninterested, rarely looked at such advertisements 
as those with which the banker readily supplied 
him from a heap of newspapers lying beside him, 
and also with copies of the Scheme and Tables of 
the “ Old Established Church of England Philan- 
thropic Office,” neatly printed in black, blue, red, 
green, and golden characters. Something like com- 
punction visited Herbert for not warning this 
credulous and conceited person of his danger. 

** Do you seriously intend to give up your agency 
for the respectable House of Stocks, and turn your 
premises—you say they are your own property— 
into an office for this new company?” he gravely 
inquired. 

“A question not to be asked, Mr. Herbert. 
Why, I have already been for some months doing 
a little, on the sly, for the concern. I am a con- 
siderable shareholder myself; but, first term, as 
soon as our new front is finished—beautiful eleva- 
tion !—I wish,you would do me the favour to step 
into the bank parlour and look at it. I have carte 
blanche for the expenses of alteration ;—so down I 
go with “ Branch of Stocks & Co.,” and hoist the 
colours of the Philanthropic. Hurrah!” 

Herbert knew not what to say—wha* to think. 

“ All the other offices in town are as jealous as 
the devil of our concern, and no wonder. Mali- 
cious whispers at first went about—commercial 


jealousy ; but I at once threatened prosecution, and 





had even commenced an action, Mr. Barker, our 
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counsel, edvised dropping the affair. He isa prime 
fellow-—a real trump.” 

“ He was wise,” said Herbert, coldly.  Mean- 
while, if you could make it convenient to give me 
gold for at least a hundred pounds of the check on 
London, it would oblige me, as I shall require a 
good deal of ready money on the road.” 

Herbert, the married man, was becoming won- 
derfully prudent. 

“ Mostassuredly,” cried the managerof the “ Phil- 
anthropic for the Northern Provinces.” “ Anything 
to accommodate you, sir. Perhaps the whole price 
of the carriage and horses might be convenient ?” 

“As you please,” said Herbert; and the sum 
was promptly counted out in sovereigns and Bank 
of England notes. “Odd gold this i is, which farmer 
Curtis paid in with bills and notes, in transferring 
from the three per cents. to the Philanthropic :— 
endowment for grandchildren—children of his de- 
ceasedson. .... I regret beyond expression that 
your short stay must prevent Mrs, B. and self enjoy- 
ing the honour and pleasure of entertaining your 
charming lady and you beneath our humble roof. 
No getting up a dinner one could ask a gentleman 
to in this antediluvian beef-and-mutton concern of 
a town, as Mrs, B. calls it, without several days 
notice ; nothing to be had for love or money pre- 
sentable. Next year, if I have the honour to en- 

tertain you, or any of the gentlemen in the Direc- 
tion, I hope to have both a little more elbow-room 
and better appointments. Along with the new front 
for the office, we contemplate a new dining-room, 
a saloon, and drawing-room. ... I do wish that 
you could have leisure to look at the elevations. 
The mail won’t be up fora full half-hour yet, and I 
should be so proud to submit the plans to any gen- 
tleman who could report onthem, Some of the best 
ideas the architect, by the way, stole from Mrs. B. 
The present dining-room is only fifteen by nineteen 
—a cage, sir—we condemn it for a nursery.” 

“I am extremely sorry,” said Herbert, again 
moving to go, his money safe in his pocket. 
I beg seriously to assure you, sir, that I am 
no Director of this or any other Company upon the 
face of the earth ; and, though a stranger, I must 
take the liberty of warning you to be very wary 
how you engage with any new, flash London Com- 
pany, and break off a safe, profitable, and reputable 
connexion with so respectable an establishment as 
that of Stocks.” 

“ New Flash Company, sir!” cried the northern 
manager, greatly excited, retiring a step and rising 
on tiptoe. “ You are not then the Charles Courtney 
Herbert, Esquire, in the list of Directors? This 


company was first established and chartered, sir, | 


in the reign of Queen Anne, sir—Anno Domini, 1705 
—capital, One Million. .... It wasintended to 
revive it by the name of the Victoria Clerical Family 
Endowment Friendly Association; but Mr. Barker 
approved the old name, recognised in 3 Geo. IT., 
chapter 99th; 15 Geo. ILL., chapter 45th; and 
many subsequent acts of parliament; and 500,000 
prospectuses were consequently cancelled. Surely 
you are the Mr. Herbert in the Direction?” 

“If I be, I shall not be so much longer. Good 


morning, sir.” 


“ But | 


| 





Herbert had no leisure to read the advertise- 
ment, or study the flattering scheme of the Clerical 
and Philanthropic until seated in the mail-coach, 
to which his new acquaintance ‘attended him. He 
had not left the town a half hour when the loungers 
in the windows of the reading-room, which was 
conveniently opposite the inn, (a great desideratum 
in country towns, ) by some means or other, learned 
that the gentleman who had set off was a principal 
shareholder and Director of the office lately opened 
in the town, and had brought down a handsome 
new carriage and horses, as a present from the head 
office, to their zealous, able, and active agent Mr. 
Bisby, Several new applications were made at the 
office next day, both for annuities and assurances, 

Herbert and Violet had the good fortune to be 
the only persons in the inside of the mail-coach ; 
and when, in compliance with his entreaty, and 
wrapped in his arm, she tried to compose herself to 
sleep, after two nearly sleepless nights, he laid the 
prospectus quietly on his knee and began to study 
it with some curiosity and interest. Though the 
Archbishop-of Canterbury flourished as patron, and 
a noble lord, then Governor-general of India, and 
therefore not likely to disturb the Company’s ap- 
pointments for some time as to its governor, Herbert 
could nowhere see the name of Barker, nor of any 
one Crippes, save, ‘Consulting Physicians, Sir 
Henry Halford and Dr. Edmund Crips Quintin.” 
His own name, or, at least, that of some Charles 
Herbert, Esquire, was blagoned at full length along 
with that of Sir George Lees, Baronet, M.P., and 
a long list of names dear and familiar to the ears 
of commercial England ; arranged in such wise that 
not one bearing the name could question of the right 
of the company to make use of such well-sound- 
ing, though equivocal, appellations as Cosmo La- 
bouchere, Esquire; Peregrine Bosanquet, Esquire ; 
John Jonathan Hope, of Amsterdam, Esquire ; Hum- 
phrey Ramsden, Esquire; Donald Trotter Coutts, 
Esquire; Colonel Charles Fox Windham; Alfred 
John Whitbread, Esquire; John Pitt Smith, 
Esquire ; Theophilus Bouverie, Esquire; Payne 
Smith Spooner, Esquire ; &c., &c., on to a whole 
host of monied Esquires, with a very attractive 
sprinkling of true knights, baronets, barons, and 
earls, There was but one marquis, but he was 
worth twenty ;—the Marquis of Westminster had 
the honour. Among these names there were & 
good many familiar to Herbert; and the affair 
seemed so utterly inconceivable as a fraud that he 
began to imagine that it might possibly be a seri- 
ous project,and probably a hopeful one. Barker was 
a very acute man. Herbert knew little of business 
himself, save through those surprising turns of for- 
tune familiar to every one conversant with English 
manufacturing and commercial society, which, i 
the turn of the dice, exhibits a man one day in 
the pride of wealth and luxury, and, in the next, 
rotting in a jail. No Crippes was to be seen in 


_any department of the concern, save that little bit 
‘| of patronage bestowed on Dr. Edmund, as Herbert 


supposed, inan office nearly honorary ; : which favour 
might be ex from a brother-in-law. ‘This 
looked well; but Michael Twigg, Esquire, the capi- 
talist—yet there might be many Twiggs. 
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At every stage in which Mrs. Herbert had pre- 
ceded the travellers, they found little pencil notes 
left for them, which relieved Violet’s immediate 
anxiety. Save that the money and the credit with 
Herries, which Herbert had brought from London 
some months before, were sensibly diminishing ; that 
incipient symptoms of what he laughingly termed 
the “ good old gentlemanly vice,” were manifested 
in lessened largesses to post-boys and waiters ; and 
that thoughts of the future, not dark, yet tinged 
with gloom, would occasionally intrude, he was 
wonderfully restored in spirits, while bowling along 
in what the English sage, who had tried different 
modes of enjoyment, has pronounced the most 
exhilarating human condition ; and with an ele- 
ment of happiness which Johnson did not take 
into account—the lovely and beloved partner of 
his life and heart by his side, silent, or smiling, 
with feelings, in all moods, sympathetically attuned 
to his. 

When at Grantham, the travellers overtook 
Mrs. Herbert, looking paler and thinner, indeed, 
than when they had parted, yet so much better 
than the hyperbolical waiting-woman had given 
them reason to expect; and when Charles saw the 
younger lady spring into the arms of the elder, and 
clasped his wife and mother in the same embrace, 
a happier three could not perhaps have been found 
in England, Next day, when Charles, seated be- 
tween the ladies, heard them exchanging those points 
in the history of their several adventures since sepa- 
ration, which letters, even ladies’ letters, could but 
imperfectly record, he began to understand how 
much of their domestic comfort might depend on 
their living together, and on this lively inter- 
change of grave or mirthful important nothings. 
How they did laugh and chatter; and how 
much even Violet found to say which she had 
never thought of saying to him. And during 
the three days they were on the road, the same 
perennial flow of talk continued, though it became 
more varied and serious in character ; for now Violet, 
by her picturesque narratives, contrived to interest 
his mother in details about the cottages and cottage 
gardens, maidens, children, and matrons, which 
they had seen, and to which he feared Mrs, Herbert 
might have been very indifferent from other lips, 
He, therefore, began to believe that Violet had, 
while judging only by her own feelings, reasoned 
nore correctly than himself; and that Mrs. Her- 
bert might not only contrive to do without Jenkins, 
and the many pretty new caps, and scarfs, in 
which she had formerly indulged, but, without, the 
bociety of those semi-fashionable spinsters and 
dowagers, who found her home pleasant at lunch- 
lune, and her carriage always convenient ; or those 
whohad exchanged formal dinners, and dull evening 
parties with her, On the last day, and almost the 
last stage, Herbert, who had delayed the explana- 
ton which he considered necessary, affectionately 
requested to know his mother’s future plans. 

“ My plans, Charles!” returned the lady, in 
“me surprise ; “like your wife’s, my plans must 
depend on yours. You do not surely mean to dis- 
cand te, now that I am poor as wel! as lonely.” 

My own dearest mother,” cried Charles, spatch- 
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os he hand, fondly, “then we understand each 
r.” 

“ Did I not know it, Charles?” cried Violet, with 
bright looks. 

“Ultimately my plans must depend on pe 
my son: for the present exigency, I mean to put 
myself entirely into the of Mrs, Charles and 
ald Marion, who haye so much more knowledge of 
what is proper for us, I make no condition, save 
that we remain one family. In heart and interest, 
we never can be digunited; but I will not have 
even a garden wall divide us,” 

‘“ Nor shall it,” said Herbert. 

“A threefold cord is not easily broken,” said 
Violet, pressing to her side the fair and delicate 
hand which she had clasped. 

“ Are we not, Charles, quite as we used to be?” 
asked Mrs. Herbert, in a quivering voice, 

“A great many thousand pounds poorer—the 
House is,’ replied Herbert, laughing, “ than it 
used to be. I, however, congratulate you upon 
your philosophy, mother, by which I reckon to 
benefit.” 

He did not now say that he feared the philogo- 
phy had not yet been fairly tested. 

“ When I reflect upon the misery which this 
affair has brought upon so many of my Indian 
friends and acquaintances, some of them ladies in 
old age, whose incomes were before too narrow for 
their comfortable maintenance in that style of life 
which habit has made necessary ; and on those with 
young families, where delay of education is 
next, to ruin, I am ashamed of my selfish regrets ; 
and now that I have got you both back, not, as I 
foolishly feared, overwhelmed and in despair, but 
with smiling faces, as well as warm hearts, to 
soothe or gladden me, what is there that a rational 
being dare murmur about? I should despise my- 
self as poor in spirit, as well as most thankless ta 
the Almighty for numberless mercies and blessings, 
if I durst repine.” 

Herbert was delighted with this firm and cheer- 
ful spirit. He no longer hesitated to leave every 
necessary domestic change and arrangement to the 
judgment of his female allies, and to turn his 
thoughts wholly and steadily to his own depart- 
ment, 

CHAPTER XVIII, 

Herpert had resolved to begin to study law, as @ 
profession. This demanded a long consultation with 
Mr. Gryphon, his solicitor, whom he rightly re- 
garded not only as an able lawyer, but also as a clear- 
headed, sound-hearted friend,—as the term is un- 
derstood in the best merely worldly sense,—that is, 
a man capable of giving excellent counsel, and even 
of performing useful services, which involved no 
pecuniary risk nor responsibility, Herbert would 
not willingly have aceepted of more than this from 
his friendly solicitor, who, from very natural pre- 
judice, perhaps fortified by shrewd observation, 
entertained serious doubts of any young man of 
fashion, after the age of twenty-three, being capa- 
ble of the persevering drudgery—as such a man 
must consider it—and long course of steady applica- 
tion necessary to make @ -bred lawyer, He 
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did not conceal his opinion when Herbert anxiously 
asked his advice. Indeed, many months elapsed 
before Gryphon reluctantly confessed that he 
might for once have been deceived, and that Her- 
bert might prove an exception to the rule. In the 
meanwhile, he gave an account of the double law- 
suits in which Herbert was engaged. That with 
the Earl of Tarbert, for the recovery of Mrs. 
Charles Herbert’s fortune, was represented as in a | 
fair train; but Gryphon did not conceal that, | 
although gained, of which there was every pro- 


spect, the fortunate winners might be little the | 


richer. The earl, like many noblemen whose 
estates are too large for management, was in very 
embarrassed circumstances ; and his death—at his 
age not improbable, *hough not at present likely— 
might renew the suit, if his heirs were troublesome. 
It was understood that, after the first intelligence | 
from India, which made the earl feel some alarm 
for the impoverished conditionin which his daughter 
Lady Laura might be left, if her expectations 
through Mrs. Herbert failed, he had insured his 
life for a very considerable amount. 

“ When the earl gives up the ghost, we may 
attach that,” said Gryphon. 

“The provision made for Lady Laura Temple 
seized for my wife! O, no; that may never be.” 


“Will, though,” thought Gryphon, who fancied | | 


he knew how a very high strain of generosity | 
in pecuniary matters usually ended. 


“ Of the other provoking case I have better | 


news. Old Cripps is quite willing to compromise 
it, if you will engage to use your influence with 
Mr. Stocks, to check the rigorous pursuit of his son 
Jack. Stocks begins to be sensible that he will do | 
his daughter no good, by blazoning the absurd 
affair farther; and his passion has considerably | 
cooled down. Besides, the most guilty party, in | 
the opinion of every man of common sense con- 
versant with the case, namely the dashing M?s, | 
Burke Barker, has got off w ith flyi ing colours—com- 
plimented by the judge! She carries her head | 
higher than ever. Mrs. Barker and her husband | 
are of the mysteries of iniquity of this good town,’ 

“ Though I am quite of your opinion as to Jack 
Cryppes’ comparative guiltlessness, scamp as he is, 
I shall never consent to any such compromise, 
though a word to Stocks should insure me from | 
further molestation. Let them and their petti- 
fogging agents drop the shameless suit they never 
should have raised, and then speak to me about 
interceding for Jack.” 

“Tthink it very likely that it will be dropt. 
Barker sets his face against it ; he does not relish 
any farther éc/at connected with his wife’s rela- 
tions ; and I believe his voice is potential in that 
quarter.” 


“What is Barker about?” inquired Herbert | 


with some curiosity, remembering his provincial 
friend, the banker. 

“ Heaven knows; for a time he was overcast ; 
but he has lately flared up more dazzlingly than 
ever. He has dropt the newspaper concern, I 
believe, save as an amateur to serve his purposes; 
but is still a mighty politician; meddling, directly 
or indirectly, in almost every contested election.” 


“For the Radicals? He was a Liberal.” 

“Pooh! Radicals!—where could they, poor 
devils, enable a man to keep a carriage, and a good 
house for his wife on Cornwall Terrace, chambers 
for himself, and all sorts of equipage befitting? 
Barker chooses again to be known as a barrister— 
at least nominally—and wishes, as I under- 
| from the old fellow, to devolve his editorships 
| upon his raffish brother-in-law : vet he has got no 
| appointment, no visible means of life... . . An 
| adventurer like Barker must be fully the master 

of his masters before he can compel them to do 
| anything permanent for him.” 

Without at this time mentioning what he had 
learned or suspected of some of the present pursuits 
of Mr. Barker, Herbert told of his encounter with 

| Jack, who, he imagined, might now be on the high 
seas on his way to America. But he reckoned 
without his host. The desire of returning to Lon- 
don, always strong, had seized Jack, as soon as he 
had a few sovereigns in his pocket, like the maladte 
du pays, or home-sickness of the mountaineer of 
Switzerland; and asthe money he had gotten from 
Herbert, together with the sale of Herbert’s valu- 
, able cloak, were sufficient to bring Mr. Quintin 
| Cryppes on the top of the coach round by Liverpool 
to the metropolis, he pushed forward ; in spite of the 
terrors of the police and its argus-ey ed myrmidons, 
and of his deep distrust of the Barkers, which was 
| almost as great as of the law. 
It was a desperate venture; but Jack had, in 
| fact, safely reached London two days before Her- 
_ bert, though lurking, half afraid to make his 
| arrival known even to his father and mother. 
' He had not been twenty-four hours in London, 
| and fairly seen the end of his last sovereign 
melted in a jolly supper, than the folly of the step 
| he had taken stared him in the face. In the ups 
and downs of the family fortunes, he did not even 
know in what part of the town his parents lodged; 
| and his last resource was, either boldly to face the 
Barkers, and by threats of exposure, at all hazards, 
| to wring from them what might carry him out of 
' the country ; or to throw himself once more upon 
' the me rey of old Marion, Stimulated partly by the 
| love of adventure, and somewhat by a double dose 
of brandy and water, Jack finally resolved upon 
| the latter measure; and as, at dusk, Herbert was 
hastening along Fleet Street, after his long con- 
sultation with his friendly solicitor, there came 
shooting past him from a lane, a few yards from 
Mrs. Marion’s door, the very man whom he con- 
| cluded to be ten hundred miles off by land or water. 
| He at once remembered what Gryphon had said ; 
and, from this and other impulses, clutched at the 
| elbow of the figure, who for once gave a start that 
' would have done honour to any stage. 

“Good Lard! Mr. Herbert ! speak of the devil 
—you know the proverb. I was just thinking to 
myself if I could fall in with that generous fellow 
Herbert, he would give me a lift in my need.” 

“Can it be you Cryppes?—are you perfectly 
mad ?—What has brought you to London 2” 

“ Mad I would soon have been if I had remained 
out of town much longer; but not, even in mad- 
ness, ungrateful to you, Mr. Herbert. By Jupiter 
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Ammon! you are a noble fellow! I shall never 
forget your kindness to me in that demned place. 
—What was the name of it? You make me say 
in the teeth of Brutus, 


‘Virtue, thou art not an empty name.’” 


While Cryppes was thus speaking, he was keeping, 
at the same time, a sharp look-out up and down the 
street ; and had an alley or two under his lee-bow. 

“ But, in short,” he continued, “I abhor the 
provinces ; that confounded noise of nothing always 
humming in one’s ears, as somebody says :—I was 
a desperate man! Like the great Montrose, | 
resolved ‘to put my fortune to the touch, to gain, or 
lose it all!’ If, like so many thoughtless, innocent 
young men, I ain to be the victim of vindictive law 
for a frolic, I shall, at least, have the satisfaction 
of having those blasted Barkers share along with 
me. Nor to me, can any part of her majesty’s 
Australian colonies prove more inhospitable than 
the northern portion of her majesty’s patrimonial 
dominions.—I am a desperate man, Mr. Herbert. 
Besides,” he continued, in a confidential tone, “there 
isa delicious little devil of a tailor’s wife, right 
under the old Scotch lady, up there. ....... 
Ohem! Don’t, however, look ‘so severe in youth- 
ful virtue.’ I quite forgot you were married !—but 
never, upon my soul, my obligations to you.” 

“ Cryppes, if you have any remaining sense left, 
try to make your way to your family, and lie by, 
or, depend on it, you will fall in with those who do 
not understand jokes. That tailor’s wife would 
as readily make forty sovereigns by your arrest as 
would Hannah White.” 

“Pardon me,” replied Jack, in a tone of pique, 
—“can’t understand that. Just before leaving 
London, I had made an impression in that quarter.” 

“Cryppes, you have been drinking deep. If you 
have any regard to your own safety re 

“Drinking deep!” interrupted Jack, “I should 
have been devilish glad to drink a little deeper, 
had that been convenient, in order to expel the 
blue devils by a much more agreeable description of 
spirits—the ambers,—brandy and water. .. . Ha! 
a beak!—I must bolt. I smell ’em out a street’s 
length off.’ Jack now looked extremely flurried 
and uneasy. His lately vaunted courage or des- 
peration had oozed out. 

“Call at Mr. Gryphon’s. You know his cham- 
bers. To-morrow, by twelve, you shall hear of me 
there.” 

“A thousand thanks !—I shall never forget your 
kindness.—But for to-night——?” 

Herbert took the hint, and slipped a couple of 
half-crowns into the hand neatly but modestly 
extended ; and Jack shuffled off at an alert pace. 








When the family of Mrs. Herbert had that 
evening, over their coffee, resolved itself into a 
committee of ways and means, that lady hinted 
one point, in which lingering and not unamiable 
vanity prevailed over her better judgment. She 
could not willingly change her present  resi- 
dence, for the modest retirement which loss of 
fortune dictated, until the young couple had re- 
ceived and returned those congratulatory marriage- 
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visits, so long delayed by their tour. She wished 
that her friends should see how entirely the extreme 
loveliness and sweetness of manners of the Earl 
of Tarbert’s niece, besides her famed musical ac- 
complishments, justified her partiality, and the 
choice of her son; and she secretly shrunk from 
the humiliation of the name of Mrs. Charles Her- 
bert first appearing in connexion with some one of 
those snug, brick and plaster, small houses, with a 
green door, and a staring brass name-plate, in one 
of the many Paragon Places or Paradise Rows, of 
which the West-end ladies, when they know them 
at all, entertain either aversion and horror, or pro- 
found contempt ; identifying them with everything 
pitiful, vulgar, and “ out of society ”’—beyond the 
pale. Herbert was disappointed by this betrayal 
of latent weakness, which, amiable as the motive 
might be deemed by those who look only to the 
surface, was in his eyes, at this time, both paltry 
and silly. Was his mother still unprepared for 
that change, which was already welcome to him, 
since in it lay all his present comfort, and with 
it was interwoven every rational and every ambi- 
tious hope for the future. 

Had there been no Violet at this crisis, to stand, 
like a mediating angel, between the son’s haughty 
pride and the mother’s milder vanity, and by inno- 
cent wiles and gentle persuasion, to have drawn and 
held them together ; coldness, estrangement, and 
want of courageous frankness—the bane of domes- 
tic happiness—might have followed misunder- 
standing, to the lasting injury and discomfort of 
both. It was, at the same time, somewhat sur- 
prising to Violet, young and inexperienced as she 
was, how little either the mother or son seemed to 
know about those constant petty annoyances and 
vulgar realities of the work-day world, which daily 
tax the patience and forbearance of ordinary mor- 
tals, but from which the wealthy of England are 
shielded with a sevenfold golden panoply; by a 
cordon of porters, valets, and accomplished upper 
servants, whose business it is to divine the wishes 
of their masters, and suffer no one to prey upon or 
torment them, save confidential domestics. Mrs. 
Herbert, for example, had been exempted from all 
the petty plagues of life, save those which came to 
her through the medium of that too clever Jenkins, 
without whom she had, until lately, fancied it 
impossible to exist. 

The pride of Herbert, at this time, took a direc- 
tion exactly opposite to that of his mother, and 
was carried as far to the extreme. It revolted at 
remaining in holiday costume, and in the holiday 
house, only until he and his wife had received the 
unmeaning congratulations and ceremonious visits 
of a set of impertinent, indifferent, or prying per- 
sons; and had accepted and given a round of 
parties, for which he could neither afford patience 
nor money. 

“ You cannot, Charles, mean to break off all 
intercourse with society, at the very moment that 
you have the power of contributing so much to 
what gives society its highest charm ?—now when 
your marriage marks an era in life ; when to form 
agreeable acquaintances and solid friendships be- 
comes 80 desirable,” 
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“Fat from it——But there can bé no lasting 
friendships, save among equale—at least in Lon- 
don. Most of my former friends, 4s it is customary 
to call our acquaintante, were, even béfore this, 
my superiors in fortune—many of them my infe- 
riors in ———But no matter ; I shall not care much 
for the loss of those friends.” Herbert was begin- 
ning to employ bitter tones. The cold or changed 
manner of one or two of his Club acquaintances had 
that same day taught him that he was now a poor 
mah—or no longer one of them, “ Those sunshine 
friends, who cannot find us out in the brick-house 
with the two or three small sashes, muslin cur- 
tains, and mignionette boxes, ay, though set down 
from the ’Bus at our green door, I shall not care for.” 

Mrs. Herbert reddened, and looked vexed at his 
manner. 

“ Oh, Charles!” said Violet, reproachfully, se- 
cretly fearing that his pride laid his serenity of mind 
but too much at the mercy of such friends. “ Don’t 
believe him, ma’am. He is much prouder than 
we poor women are, that saucy gentleman—and 
much more jealous of disrespect—Disrespect !—as 
if any one save ourselves had the power of making 
us experience that humbling feeling !—Do tell him 
what we have seen this morning, ma’am—good 
Marion’s discovery, Charles.—Our Scotch Brownie 
has been so actively on the out-look for us, since 
Mrs. Herbert wrote her from Grantham. 
I am sure Charles will be as much charmed with 
our good fortune as we were ourselves.” 

“Tt is a house and quarter any one might be 
pleased with,” said Mrs. Herbert ; still unwilling 
to renounce the hope that their fashionable ac- 
quaintance should receive their first impressions of 
Charles in his married character, and of his beau- 
tiful wife, in as brilliant external circumstances as 
possible—* but for those absurd, conventional no- 
tions of localities and neighbourhood which influ- 
ence people in all great towns, but especially in 
London.” 

Violet’s furtive pleading glance checked farther 
sallies of temper ; and Herbert listened with inte- 
rest until his mother, in expatiating upon the 
beauties and advantages of the residence which she 
and Violet had been inspecting, forgot her secret 
wishes respecting the bridal visits. It combined 
every quality on which Violet had the most 
strongly set her heart, and had no drawback save 
the great distance from the spot where Herbert 
must pursue his legal studies, 

“And we will have no carriage,” sighed Mrs, 
Herbert, when this was adverted to. “If Charles 
drove to the Inns of Court in the morning, he 
might easily, in fine days at least, walk home for 
exercise,” 

“There are the convenient, cheap omnibuses,” 
replied Violet. 

Mrs. Herbert said nothing, but sighed more 
deeply. The elegant Charles Herbert, one of the 
handsomest and most gentlemanlike young men in 
London, going and returning from bers to a 
bor at Chelsea by the "Bus! 

“ And the river,” said Violet. ‘ 

That was a shade less dismal to Mrs. Herbert. 






had complimented her. Her mind had been s0 
imbued with apprehensions of something squalid 
and cheerless in a low-rented house, that the one dis- 
covered by Marion had provedan agreeable surprise. 
There was a small garden behind it ; a smaller lawn 
or plot, with flower-borders, in front ; verdure 
onl shady trees; and from the little drawing-room 
an airy view of the river, and an infinity of gay, 
pretty, and lively objects. 

“ So nice and sweet a little drawing-room, dress- 
ing-room, and bedchamber all together for Mrs, 
Herbert!” cried Violet. 

“A much nicer house than my last dear lodg- 
ings at Brighton, Charles,” said Mrs. Herbert. 

“A study for you below,” continued Violet, 
looking into the sweet little garden,—“ a very 
pretty dining parlour, and a set of three airy 
chambers and closets on the second floor, and a 
housemaid’s attic.” 

“But what, then, for yourself?” asked Herbert 
fondly. “ You talk like a Robins’ advertisement.” 

“(, I shall niche myself everywhere ; but there 
is a little store-room next door to the study—I 
may have that for my s/uttery, I dare say. It is 
rather dingy just now ; but with a little paint and 
paper, which I can put up myself, it will be so 
snug.” 

Mrs. Herbert, like any other far-seeing middle- 
aged matron, concluded that a nursery must be 
meant by this odd name or delicate periphrasis, 

“Give your sanctum a fitter name, my dear,” 
said she, “than one which is a libel on your or- 
derly tastes and neat habits.” 

“Ah!” replied Violet, smiling and sighing, “ that 
was the name my poor father wont to give to the 
little niche, with its four little embowered panes, 
in the roof of our Jersey cottage, which I called 
my boudoir ; and where I kept all iy treasures 
alive and dead, and conned those tasks which were 
play. You recollect, Charles, it was the name 
which Swift—there must have been some strange 
attaching quality about that odious man—gave to 
poor Miss Vanhomrigh’s drawing-room : there 
were no boudoirs in those days I fancy ; and they 
are, I believe, out of fashion, at least in name, in 
ours. Swift was a great favourite with my father. 
I myself delighted in his Journal to Stella, and the 
‘little language.’ Ah, yes! he must have hada 
heart once !—though pride and ambition cankered 
and killed it, and by a lingering cruel death. ... 
In solitude one gets so intimate, so personally inti- 
mate, with one’s favourite authors, that their 
peculiar phrases become household words.” 

“You have shown cause why we should leave 
you your sluttery,” said Herbert ; “though the 
name sounds rudely enough to an English lady’s 
nice ears.” 

“ How I wish we were fairly inducted !” rejoined 
Violet - “ you in your study—lI in my shuttery. Mrs. 
Herbert’s apartments have quite a grand aspect ; 
—a balcony for plants over the portico, but above 
all, a conservatory !” 

“A conservatory !—We shall be too grand,” 
said Herbert. 
“ But so ingeniously and cheaply formed! The 





She strove to exert the philosophy on which Charles 
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know, in oné wing. But so clothed, so draped, 
go richly embroidered, with a perfect entangle- 
ment of luxuriant and beautiful creepers, that 
not an inch of dead wall is visible. It is a 

rfect piece of living mosaic! Well, upon the 
roof of the said humble scullery, is raised a small 
green-house, conservatory, or what you will, with 


a glass door opening from the drawing-room ; | 


and with merely the cost of a little glass, and a 
little trouble,—there you have it!” 

“ Most tasteful and ingenious gentleman, or 
haply, lady of Chelsea !” exclaimed Charles, * who 
has created an Eve’s paradise above a scullery! 
Were not this house a discovery of Marion’s, who 
knows so well about houses, and many other things, 
I should fear that the delicious campagne, with a 
view of the Thames, was too expensive for us.” 

Violet looked at Mrs. Herbert, unable to utter 
all at once what remained to be told. She had 
somehow come to understand, that to speak frankly 
of such a calamity as a lady laying down her 
carriage, was as shocking as of the impending 
death of her first-born, or the amputation of her 
limbs. It was Mrs. Herbert herself who said, 
“We can let the coach-house and the three- 
stall stable to advantage—they have a separate 
entrance from a lane ; and so have our house for 
nett fifty guineas.” 

“Bravo!” cried Charles, “less than Jenkins’ 
salary and perquisites,—we shall make rich at 
Chelsea. When do we get possession ?”” 

“Since youseriously wish to remove before receiv- 
ing your marriage visits” —sighed Mrs. Herbert— 

“Yes, yes, I do,” interrupted Charles ; “ and to 
receive the congratulations of our future good 
neighbours of Chelsea, rather.” 

“Then, as soon as I return from Windsor, I 
must, in common decency and humanity, visit and 
console my poor old friend Mrs, Briscoe, who quite 
relies on me in this distressing affair of the bank- 
ruptcy. You will, in the meantime, make Mr. 
Gryphon settle about the house and fixtures, and 
to-morrow very early, Mrs. Marion comes to us, to 
direct Violet and myself, what to select from the 
furniture here for our new abode, that it may be 
at once removed before—before—the sale. .... 
Good night, my children.” 

“Ah, Charles, is she not the sweetest, most 
amiable of women,” said Violet, as the door closed, 

“ Of all women, save her who, with much higher 
intelligence, much purer taste, can still bear with 
those pribble-prabbles which make me, naughty 
as I am, sometimes rather impatient—nay, perhaps, 
love her the better for them, You are one of 
those happy and only female creatures, Violet, 
created but to taste the sweets, the honey, of what- 
ever you touch; while I, like so many of my 
brethren, as if by instinct, suck all or a good share 
of the gall,” 

Next morning, long before Herbert, to his shame 
he it told, was out of bed, the ladies and their 
valuable auxiliary were at hatd work from gartet 
to cellar. It was Violet’s duty to make out the 
‘nventories of the goods to be left for sale ; and 
‘nxiously did she study the looks and wishes of 


the owner, as, one by one, Marion summarily con- 


| 
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demned to auction her endless elégancies and 
luxuries in cabinet-work, silk-hangings, pier- 
glasses, Indian china, and generally what dealers 
class as articles of virte. 

“Virtue, indeed!” exclaimed Marion. “I see 
little virtue in them, save in sinking and running 
away with good siller; but whatever virtue they 
may have in this grand mansion, I am sure they 
will be only plagues and incumbrances in the bit 
villakin at Chelsea.” 

Still Violet often pleaded for a reversal of the 
sentence, when she perceived how fondly memory, 
association, or mere habit, had endeared some 
piece of convenient or beautiful dead matter, to its 
gentle owner; or openly rebelled against Marion’s 
stern fiat, and begged off the article as if for herself. 
Mrs. Herbert had herself pointed out—along with 
her finely-wrought toilet-plate, and many useless 
and costly toys, inivory and filagree—toys, as Marion 
regarded them—for she had great respect for plate 
—a particular article which Violet knew the owner 
prized highly, and which had been one of her in- 
dulgent, elderly husband’s many gifts to his spoiled 
wife. It was a delicately-formed watering engine 
of silver ; so small, as to seem the mere model of a 
garden engine, with which Mrs. Herbert had been 
in the daily habit of watering the plants which 
ornamented her balcony and rooms. 

“Oh, not this, not this,’ pleaded Violet, who 
had so often seen the pretty machine gracefully 
used by its fair mistress, in what was one of the 
most important daily occupations of her luxurious 
life. ‘* Do you think that, at Chelsea, Mrs, Her- 
bert is not still to have flowers, and plants, and 
daily use for her pretty watering-pot ?” 

* Ye'll better just flit bag and baggage, hinny, 
if yon bonny bird-cage will hold all your trinkum- 
trankums,” said Marion humorously. “ Ye beg 
for this easy-cheyre, and that ottoman; and this 
dwarf book-case, and that wark-table: never a 
muckle wark, I’m jalousing, was e’er done at the 
side o’ ane o’ the frail concerns yet. Wark-tables! 
Idling-tables rather! If ye want to see a wark- 
table, gang away amang the puir, wan-faced, 
shilpit, bits o’ millender and mantua-maker 
lassies: dizzens o’ them gathered round a real 
wark-table, and getting their dead frae its lang, 
weary hours, and thin fare, puir things!” 

“Mistress Linton is right, my love,” said Mrs, 
Herbert, who had just entered. “I guess the 
motive of your reservations. How self-indulgent, 
nay, how utterly selfish, you must fancy me, if 
my personal accommodation is to be the sole study 
in what we reserve.” 

“Take not blame to yourself, madam,” replied 
Marion boldly. “Ye may observe that Mrs, 
Charles is just as careful and tender of some other 
useless or cumbersome gear, as of your delicate 
up-fittings. There ’s Mr. Herbert’s leebrary-cheyre. 
Poor studying was ever studied in one of them, I 
trow. They are greater deceptions still than the 
leddies’ daidlin’ wark-tables. Awa wi’ the lazy 
lounger! I do not believe ever Mr, Charles 
crooked his hough in it yet. It’s splender new, 
and will bring a good price; and let the young 
gentleman work and win his easy-cheyre ere he 
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loll in it. They are just fit for pursy deans and 
gouty prelates, thae feather-bed seats, and no for 
men, to call men, who have their way to make in 
the world by unravelling, or, it’s as like, warping 
and ravelling the toils and meshes o’ the law.” 

“ Here, then, goes ‘a Spanish reclining library 
chair,’ ” cried Violet, gaily. : 

“That’s right! When the gentleman has once 
wrought for and won the privilege of rest, he will 
find his cheyre the safter. But let the leddy keep 
her settee ; sorry woman should I be to see the 
day she wanted it, or anything else that sae weel 
befits her station. And now, I am thinking, 
mem.,” said Marion, her face mantling with sly 
humour, “since Mrs. Charles has been so con- 


siderate and mindfu’ of everybody’s wants but her | 


ain, we must indulge her. I saw she cast a long- 
ing eye on that auld hobby-horse of Maister 
Charles’s, up in the garret.” 

* Q, you wicked Marion,” said Violet, laughing 
and blushing. 

“ We will e’en let her get that keepsake—it 
would not bring 5s. at a roup the morn :—But there 
is another piece of gear,” continued she, seriously, 
“and this Lon’on has a market for a’ wares. 
Mrs. Burker Barker, or whatever that bouncer’s 
proper appellation may be,—I mean the Professor's 
high-flying dochter,—is setting up in a grand way, 
however lang it may last, and come the siller frae 
where it likes ; and it can come from no good gait. 
Weel, having got free o’ the law, she maun hae, 
among her many gettings, a leddy’s maid no less ; 
and Jenkins is the very cut for her, and will, I 
guess, keep her at the staff’s end.” 

“ That person want my maid!” replied Mrs, 
Herbert in a voice of surprise, in which Violet 
might have discerned a slight shade of haughty 


pique ; but it passed off in amoment. Of the end- | 


less belongings to be disposed of, there was none 
half so troublesome as Jenkins, nor of which she 


was now so desirous to be handsomely rid ; so that, | 
after the momentary shock, she was really pleased 


with Marion’s intelligence. 

“Nay,I did not see Madam Barker myself: it was 
the mother o’ her, the Professor’s leddy,—there is 
sorts o’ Professors and sizes o’ leddies,;—did me 
honour to call on me last night about Jenkins, 


with her tale; but allenarly, as I suspect, as much | 


about her “ buay,” as she calls the hairy-faced 
ne’er-do-weel I was so simple as to let loose on 
the country, with my five pound in his pouch. 

Weel, the woman may havea mother’s heart for 
her blackguard, for aught I ken; and it does no 
become me to slight that sawered thing. They 
could, it seems, get Jack pardoned “ the frolic,” 
or the thing winked at, now that it has blown 
by; and they have something grand in view for 
him. They are wonderfu’ folk, even for Lon’on ;— 
the auld ane, that was but the other day scambling 
about in her rusty black sarsnet, with her bit 
basket below her shawl, trying where she could 
pick up a cheap morsel of dinner for her guidman 
in Whitecross jail, was dinked out yestreen as 
braw as Bink’s wife, when she becked to the 
minister; and in comfortable lodgings in Bury 
Street, for I ken the house, But this is nothing 
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| to you, madam,” said Marion, for Violet gave her 
|apron a gentle twitch. “She wanted to know 
| when you could conveniently receive Mrs. Burker 
Barker to inquire Jenkins’ character. I said I 
would myself give her a’ the character required, 
but that would not do; and so, as I guessed, ye 
would be well pleased to get quit of that piece of 
_ goods before going to Windsor or flitting to Chelsea, 
I made bold to say this day at one o’clock ; but if it 
_be not convenient 
| Quite, quite convenient—the sooner the better,” 
_replied Mrs. Herbert. “ And much obliged I am 
to you for this and many other kindnesses.” 
| ‘Say nothing about that. . . I would have spared 
_ you this troublesome visit if I could ; but there are 
a parcel of idle, impudent huzzies about this and 
a’ toons, wha take pure delight in rambling from 
house to house every term, asking after maid’s char- 
acters, just to stare about them, and spy ferlies in 
places where otherwise they could not get in 
their snouts ;—though this is but the sma’er sort of 
leddies——” 

“IT believe Mr. Herbert could tell the poor 
mother something of her son,” said Violet, deeply 
compassionating the maternal distress of her for- 
mer harsh hostess. Mr. Herbert met this person 
in the north one evening.” 

“This person! Ye must not be sae mim wi’ 
my protty-jee, as Maister Charles calls him,—a 
very protty jee he is, or else no. Have his mous- 
taches sprouted again, 1 wonder, after the sharp 
singeing I gave the natural ornaments? He is a 
beauty without paint yon.” And Marion laughed 
aloud at her own mirthful recollections. “ I maun 
hae damages off him when he comes to the kingdom 
the dam o’ them forebodes for her hopefu’ cleckin, 
for scathe done my guid name by giving harbour- 
_ age for two nights in my meat-safe to the cheat-the- 
| widdie. I’m no thinkin’, howsoever, my protty-jee 
j 











the weel warst o’ the crew, though he has been 
made the scapegoat. . . . . But where were we? 
French timepiece or-molu—of all ores commend me 
to the sterling ore, for that is aye easy carried about, 
and keeps its value in the market ;—but go on, 
hinny. Naething but ups and downs in this weary 
schene o’ our pilgrimage; though there is little 
need, madam, to envy Mrs. Burker Barker of 
her fine coach and grand dwelling. What says the 
Psalmist of the unstable condition of the wicked 2 
For over it the wind doth pass, 
And it away is gone : 

—Na, Jack zs the best o’ them.” 

“Mr. Herbert imagines that Cryppes has gone 
off to America,” said Violet, to whom Herbert had 
not mentioned his encounter with Jack. 

“To Ameriky? The haill filth and scum 0’ 
Europe is spewed out upon that wide land. Yet 
for a clever, fair-fashioned, sleeky-tongued, lang- 
headed rascal, or a downright cunning villain, 
commend me to this same big Babylon; though it’s 
utter destruction to rogues in a sma’ way.” 

The inventory, relieved by such disjointed chat 
as this, was happily accomplished, just as the new, 
flashy, bright yellow, carriage of Mrs. Barker 
drew up, 





( To be continued, ) 











With what pleasure did we not behold the 
last tip of the setting sun hide itself behind the 
looming clouds of the horizon, as we wound with 
lagging steps up the hill of the little village of 
Soligny. We had, during the day, “ shaken 


from off our feet” the dust of many a tedious mile, | 


in the hope of reaching, in the evening, the far- 


famed ‘“ Monastery of La Grande Trappe du | 


Perche.” Arrived at Soligny, we were within a 
league and a half of our destination—whither the 
road lay through thick woods, the leafy covert of 
which we had rapturously anticipated, and with 
the prospective enjoyment of which, we had at 
times tempered the sultriness of 

The day now worn, and woo’d to curtain’d rest, 

By evening’s softly-murmur’d lullaby. 

Opposite to the church, we descried, by the usual 
pictorial insignia of billiards gaily limned upon 
the white-wash, above the door, “ Le Grand Cafe” 
of the village. Into this establishment we entered, 
to indulge the refreshment of a temporary unknap- 
sacking ; and, also, to taste once more the vulgar 
beverages, ycleped, beer and brandy, ere we dis- 
regarded, for a time, the carnal affections and good 
things of this world, and submitted to the frugality 
of monastic discipline. 

“Are messieurs going to le monastéere this even- 


ing ?” inquired the proprietress of the Café, as she | 


placed, pursuant to our request, upon the table, a 
bottle of la bierre blanche. 

Oui, oui,” was our response. 

“Eh lien!” rejoined the buxom bourgeoise— 
whose patois denoted but too plainly, she had, at 
no period of her life, rambled many leagues from 
the locality where she was then domiciled—* FA 


bien! it is necessary to be careful; the way is | 


difficult, and likely to-night, as the moon is down, 
to be very dark. 
the road running straight before you—not turning 
to the right nor left—and you cannot fail to arrive 
at the monastery.” 

Thanking the dame for her kind instructions, 
We proposed certain queries, respecting the danger 
tobe apprehended from wolves or robbers during our 
evening’s march through the woods: all which 
heing satisfactorily answered, and our necessary 
refreshment ended, we once more buckled to; 
and, giving the farewell “ Bon soir” to our kind 
matron, pursued our onward way ; and, in a few 
minutes, entered the gloomy vistas of the forest of 
La Perche. 

At our first setting out, we had arranged to seek 
the hospitality of the brotherhood of La Trappe as 
pilgrims ; and arrive, if possible, before the gate 
of the monastery, according to the most approved 
precedents of pilgrimage—* wayworn and faint ;” 
and, at the time setdown by the most admired writers 
of adventure, “the grey hour of eve.” Hitherto 


*very circumstance had equalled our anticipation : | 





the twilight grey 

Had in her sober liv’ry all things clad— 
the stars that usher ev’ning rose ;— 
NO. LXXXVIIL—VOL, VIII, 
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But you’ve only to keep along | 


we were plodding on, beguiling the fatigue of 
our weary way with lusty carollings of the 
“* Adeste fideles,” or a snatch from some fondly- 
remembered ballad of “ Old England.” 

We did not, however, long need a recourse to 
these artificial diversions of thought ; for the intri- 
| cacies of the road-way, scarcely discernible between 
‘the foliage, or distinguishable from the paths by 
| which the forest is everywhere intersected, so 
| engaged our attention, as to banish all feelings of 
| fatigue. 

Aptly, indeed, has this locality received the ap- 

_pellation “La Trappe ;’ for so intricate is the 
| labyrinth of roads which, in every direction, 
| threads the forest, that adventurous indeed must 
that stranger be who should endeavour to tread its 
mazy windings unattended by a native guide. 
But not to reach the monastic retreat unciceroned 
would have divested our journey of half its 
/ romance, and have been, to our enthusiastic 
| thinking, most unpilgrim-like. An hour’s per- 
plexity, however, in the uncertain recesses of the 
gloomy wood, was sufficient to dissipate the ro- 
mance which might attach to our adventure ; and 
the anticipation therefrom resulting—as to the pro- 
bable reality of passing the night upon the gnarled 
bough of some ancient oak, or, more classically, 
reposing “ sub tegmine fagi,” brought with it a sin- 
cere repentance of our hardihood. Fears and 
troubles increased with the increasing darkness of 
the evening ; yet we jogged on, until the sudden 
tolling of a bell, at no great distance in the direc- 
tion we were proceeding, and the glimmering of 
lights between the interstices of the bosky maze 
wherein we were bewildered, betokened our ap- 
proach to what was unhesitatingly pronounced to 
| be—“ The monastery.” 
A quarter of an hour’s brisk march served to 
| confirm our surmises, and bring us panting, “ way- 
worn,” and, in every respect, suitable to the most 
fastidious lover of adventure, as pilgrims before 
the gate of “the auncient house” 

Renown’d, throughout the world, for sacred lore, 

And pure unspotted life : 

Where all the joy is to relieve the needes 

Of wretched soules, and helpe the helplesse poore : 


Where night is spent in bidding of the bedes, 
And all the day in doing good and godly deedes. 


Seating ourselves upon the two stones which 
support the posts of the outer gate, we shortly de- 
liberated upon the course to be pursued, in order 
to entitle us to the hospitality of the brotherhood. 
Two things were quickly determined: that the 
gate-bell should be rung ; and admittance at once 
requested. The former of these was at once carried 
into effect. The first long jingling summons died 
upon the silence of the evening—unobeyed : again 
the dingle of “ the creaking bell” awoke the slum- 
bering stillness of the seene—vibrating to the echo 
of the surrounding woods—then sinking in gentle 

cadences, until its searcely audible tinklings were 
_ lost in the reviving sound of approaching — 
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“ Benedicite !—Que voulez vous?” inquired a 
small voice beneath a huge hairy cap peering be- 
tween the opening wicket of the gate, which slowly 
unfolding, discovered to us a figure, dressed, most 
unmonk-like, as a gardener. 

“ Charité, Charité,” was our feeble response. 

“ Eh bien, eh bien,” replied the stranger (in the 

tois of the country,) “it is too late for you to 
be admitted ; but it is never too late to be chari- 
table,” was the welcome rejoinder, accompanied 
with an outstretched hand to lead us into the lodge, 
within the gateway. Here we were assiduously 
eased of our knapsacks, and requested by our 
attendant, in whom we soon discovered the porter 
of the establishment, to be seated. A short inquiry 
then ensued respecting the place whence —the 
manner how—and the wherefore—of our journey- 
ing ;—which was as shortly and as satisfactorily 
answered. To corroborate the several statements 
made by us, we produced our passports, wich, 
however, after a vain attempt at perusal, “with 
spectacle on nose,” and “by the lanthorn dimly 
burning,” our benevolent examiner returned to 
their respective owners, with an approving “ C’est 
bien, c’est bien, messieurs,” and the consoling in- 

terrogatory, “ Avez vous faim?” followed by a 

flippant, yet respectful, “ Pardon, messieurs,” and 

the prompt disappearance of our welcomer. By the 
time we had exchanged some short, mirthful, badi- 

nage, the old porter returned, accompanied by a 

little, bony, epicene-like individual—half monk 

and half secular—and an attendant lad of contrasted 
obesity, in whom, by their attire and deportment, 
we recognised no other functionaries than the cuis?- 
nier and his assistant. After many reciprocal 
politenesses, interspersed with a few regretful allu- 
sions to the advanced hour of the evening, it was 
intimated to us, in sorrowful accents, by the “ pro- 


fesseur,” that the only fare he could set before us, | 


promised no greater luxury than a dish of “ pommes 
de terre au lait ;” and, albeit against the rules, (vet 


as we had not been duly received into the hospi- | 


tality of the mansion) a plate of “@ufs poche.” 
To this communication we were hindered from re- 
plying, by the almost instantaneous exit of the 
little gastronomer, and the con amore activity with 
which the porter and cook’s lad began to arrange 
the inner room of the lodge for our repast. 

Notwithstanding all these preparations, we were 
as vet uncertain as to the “ where to lay our heads” 
for the night, and upon which we desired more 
satisfactory information than we had hitherto been 
enabled to obtain. Supper we needed less than 
rest, having duly satisfied the wants of the inward 
man, in the course of the day’s peregrination, by a 
salade a la volaille, and a cold fricandeau de veau, 
with their usual accompaniments of wine and 
liqueur. But the exemplary alacrity with which 
the strangers, upon whose peaceful hour we had 
unwittingly intruded, sought to relieve our appa- 
rent distress, and to “give us friendly greet,” pre- 
cluded the possibility of declining their proffered 
hospitality. 

The pommes de terre au lait, Anglicé “ potatoes 
and milk,” were pronounced altogether excellent— 
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the most refreshing acidity. During our repast we 
were careful, by free and frequent “ potations pottle 
deep,” and repeated “ heapings of the platter,” ty 
manifest a sense of the kindness received to the 
attendant porter, who bent pronely over the table, 
stimulating our appetites with an occasional “ 0/ 
mon Dieu, vous ces fatigue—vous avez soif—rous 
avez faim,” —slipped in between a continuous mon- 
otony of “ Buvez, burez—mangez, mangez, mes amis,” 
In due time our duty towards the dishes, which 
furnished the entertainment, was performed—and 
their removal, followed by the appearance of a 
basket of luscious pears, to make up the never-to- 
be-found-wanting attendant of a French meal, “ /e 
desert.” By this time the awful question “ Where 
do messieurs intend to sleep?” had been proposed— 
and answered by us with assumed nonchalance, 
hiding gh nd yet dubious thought of a comfort- 
able ae “In the woods—in the woods—we 
have no other resting-place—we are too late to be 
received here—and there is no other house within 
the distance of a league.” 

“Coucher dans la forét—e’est impossible!” ejacu- 
lated the hospitable porter: “I will give you money 
for your lodging—eight sous will pay for a bed at 
the auberge opposite.” 

“Ts there an auberge at hand?”—we exclaimed 
with feigned surprise. 

“Out, oui,” returned the good old man; “but 
soyez tranquille for a moment—you are tired—I 
will go thither, and see if the bed be unoccupied.” 
Then taking our hands with a consoling shake, 
and gazing on us for a moment, with an eve 
suffused with tears, he sorrowfully articulated, 
“ Pauvres jeunes gens—coucher dans la forét—et ne 
Dieu que leur ami,’—and turning from us to con- 
ceal the pitying drops, which were resting on the 
bony protuberances of his cheeks, abruptly closed 














the poached eggs delicious—and the cider to be of 


the door behind him, as he sped on his errand of 
disinterested charity. 

The temporary absence of our Abraham-like 
host, afforded us an opportunity to remark upon 
the sincerity of the kindness shown towards us. 
We had sought charity as objects of charity, and, 
albeit, pretending somewhat to gentility of birth 
and station, our garb and appearance, in every 
respect, suited the poverty-stricken character we 
had assumed. Had we journeyed hither as “ gentle- 
men travellers,” we might, in common with many 
who have preceded us, have suspected the disinter- 
estedness of our reception ; but it was evident, from 
the treatment we had hitherto experienced, that 
the charity of the “holie brotherhood,” amongst 
whom we had arrived, was not “ puffed up.” In 
this opinion we were not deceived, but in every 
way confirmed, by the frequent opportunities which, 
during our domiciliary visit, we had of observing 
cordiality and humility equally shown towards the 
trimly dressed, and the meanly clad. 

We were interrupted in our panegyries and spe- 
culations by the speedy return of the old man, who, 
with a lugubrious countenance, and in a faltering 
voice, informed us, “ Z/ n’y a pas de chambre la!” 

“Well then,” we responded, “ our course is 
clear,” —and, suiting the action to the word, we 
motioned our departure, 
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“ Restez, restez,’ exclaimed our attendant, * I 
have it—follow me into this room—there—you see 
that bed ?—last night it was my resting-place—to 
night it shall be yours ;—it is not very soft—but 
it is softer than the bare ground,—and much 
warmer!” There was an earnestness in the offer 
which we felt it would give pain to refuse ; never- 
theless we unhesitatingly declined, and, returning 
to the little room wherein we had repasted, we 
thanked the old man for the kindness received, at 
the same time we were busied in preparing once 
more— 


To take the burthens on our lusty backs. 


We were, however, dissuaded from our determi- 
nation by the warmth of feeling which our host 
now displayed, and the resolute air with which he 
disputed our departure. “Stay,” saigyhe, after a 
short pause, during which he had evidently been 
labouring under a most painful conflict of thought, 
“T have it. It is much better to break a regula- 
tion of our establishment, than allow two travel- 
lers to perish through the severity of that regula- 
tion. I will give you beds; but they will, I fear, 
be very humble. I cannot offer you better to- 
night : you shall be more properly accommodated 
to-morrow.” Forbidding us to dissent from his 
proposal, he took up the lanthorn, and bade us at 
once to follow. 

Passing a few paces along the court-yard, we 
were shown, by our benevolent guide, intoa spacious 
apartment, partitioned on its three sides somewhat 
after the manner of a stable, and having, in each 
of the stall-like compartments, a small framework, 
supporting a sack of straw, covered with a coarse 
sheet. This, our old friend informed us, was our 
dormitory ; and here we were at liberty to choose 
out the particular compartments wherein we in- 
tended to pass the night. 

Without allowing reflection to censure the qua- 





lity of our lodging, we quickly derobed our “* dusty 
apparelling ;” having received the hearty “ Bon | 
soir” and customary “ Benedicite” from the old | 
man, Who, being assured that we considered our- 
selves comfortable, withdrew, with a hasty step, 
to leave us to repose. The door, however, had 
scarcely been closed behind him, when the chubby 
lad, whose acquaintance we had previously made 
in company with the cuisinier, entered, and, mov- 
ing on tiptoe across the room, as if fearful to dis- 
turb our slumbers, knelt down beside one of the 
beds in an attitude of devotion. In about twenty 
minutes, he had managed to repeat the office set 
down for the evening ; and, rising from his knees, 
began, with many grumblings, to examine the in- 
durated superficies of his couch, ejaculating alter- 
nately —* C'est vilain,—Diable m’emporte, — c'est 
abominable,” 

Curious to divine the cause which thus per- 
turbed his equanimity, we ventured to address the 
embryo cuisinier, and were responded to by a suc- 
cession of questions Socratically propounded :— 
“ Are not,” said the tormented youth, in the purest 
dialect of the district, “are not the beds as hard 
as the d—1? don’t they smell like the d—1? are 
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they not enough to make any one as sick as the 
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d—l?”’ So, having thus at once disposed of our 
inquiry by these satisfactory appeals, disclosing 
to us his familiarity with the domestic peculiar- 
ities of the gentleman to whom he appeared so 
anxious to give his due, and apparently eased his 
mind by this undisguised argumentum ad homi- 
nem, with one malicious puff he cut short the 
existence of the glimmering candle, and, mutter- 
ing a thousand execrations, hy way, we supposed, 
of desert after his devotions, crawled into his much 
abused place a coucher, 

** Bon soir, mon ami,” we called out from our 
stalls, after a momentary pause, in a tone some- 
what of provoking pleasantry. . 

* Bon soir, messieurs,” sulkily echoed the urchin, 
Then, sinking into a soliloquizing burst of sneer- 
ing indignation, he continued—* To sleep—in an 
hospital !—Diable! an hospital !” 

* How,” we instinctively exclaimed, “ an hospi- 
ta 

* Ay, an hospital,” re-echoed the grumbler, 
“We are in the hospital of the monastery. Two 
monks died here, about three weeks since, of a 
putrid fever,” 

“Thank ye, thank ye, Bon soir, mon ami!” we 
gasped forth, in order to cut short any further 
gratuitous communication, which might possibly 
have informed us as to the identity of the beds 
whereon the holy brothers had breathed their 
last,—a point of history which, at that particular 
moment, and to persons in our circumstances, was 
by no means interesting, or worth while clearing 
up. So, rolling each his little piece of sackcloth 
round him for a sheet, and resigning ourselves 
calmly “ to bear the ills we had,” we indulged the 
short musing which precedes the obliviousness of 
repose, until we were 


Kissed into slumber by care-charming sleep. 


Not caring to “prevent the sun,” as old Iss 

Walton somewhere has it, we had indulged ouy 
somnolency through the broad day-light of the 
morning, until a gently whispered “ Comment se 
portent ils messieurs les voyageurs?” broke like 
words of disenchantment on our slumbers. Invyo- 
luntarily starting for a moment, through the 
strange unconsciousness of locality which, at all 
times, precedes the “ wide awake ” of a night's re- 
pose, we opened our eyes upon a tall gaunt figure 
ut the bed-side, clad in a coarse brown dress, the 
cowl of which, being drawn over the head, half 
concealed the haggard unshaven visage of the in- 
quirer, who, we needed no ghost to tell us, was 
a veritable Trappist. Perceiving us awakened, 
and about to raise our heads, in order to answer 
more respectfully the solicitous inquiry which had 
“broken up our sleep,” the monk gently put forth 
his hand to restrain us, and requested that we 
would remain in @ recumbent posture for another 
hour or two, so that our limbs might be perfectly 
rested after the fatiguing journey we had per- 
formed, A few interchanges of question and an- 
swer, however, were sufficient to satisfy the stranger 
that we had completely recruited our strength, and 
were anxious to be “ up and doing.” Whereupon 


the question being proposed, “ If it were agreeable 
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‘the hand, and slowly stalked away to give the | 
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to breakfast ?” and an answer returned by us in 
the affirmative, the brother shook us cordially by 


necessary orders for our further entertainment, not 
“ whistling as he went, for want of thought,” but 
awaking the ringing echoes of our apartment with 
a huge bunch of keys, which dangled from a | 
leathern thong at his girdle, and the clatter, upon 
the tile floor, of his enormous sabots or wooden 
shoes. By the time we had donned our nether 
garments, and were preparing, crines pectine de- | 
ducere, a little sleek-faced monk made his entry, 
with a profound bow and a most fascinating sim- 
per, bearing, on one arm, a huge piece of brown 
bread, with a large dish ; and, in the grasp of the 
other, a pitcher, with two drinking glasses. Havy- 
ing deposited his burthens upon a small oaken 
table, in the centre of the room, and arranged them 
with suitable propriety, he approached us with a 
lowly inclination of the body, and a somewhat 
knowing smile, not altogether unaccompanied by 
a wink at the table he had prepared, to inform us 
breakfast was served. 

The materiel of our repast consisted of brown 
bread, cider, and four enormous radishes, each 
rivalling in size a moderately grown carrot of the 
English garden. The sight of so gigantic a speci- 
men of vegetable, which in England derives repute 
from its diminutiveness, was sufficient to raise our 
speculatory fears as to the fibre and pungency, 
which we deem inherent in that most disagreeable 
of all intruders into an English sallad—a colossal 
radish. One nibble, however, of the roots before 
us, was sufficient to exemplify the horticultural 
proficiency of the Trappist gardeners, whose salads 
and vegetables, of all kinds, we were enabled, from 
subsequent experience, to pronounce to be, both in 
size, flavour, and every desirable quality, far be- 
yond the like productions of any of Adam’s pro- 
fession, who till the ground at Fulham, Putney, or 
elsewhere. In a few minutes after we had finished 
what was, without hyperbole, a frugal repast, the 
little smiling monk, who had retired during our 
meal, reappeared, and perceiving, by sundry and | 
divers fragments of radish heads and crumbs of 
bread-crust, that we had done justice to his hospi- 
tality, intimated his readiness to present us, in due 
form, to the brotherhood. In return, we informed 
him that his pleasure was our command ; where- | 
upon he reverentially bowed, and motioned his | 
desire at once to attend our introduction. 

As soon as we had gained the open air and 
were traversing the outer courtyard, our attendant 
became excessively inquisitive respecting the nation 
to which we belonged, our station in life, and the 
general topics of the day; so that, by the time we | 
reached the large gates which separate the outer | 
courtyard from the more secluded grounds of the | 
monastery, our companion was in possession of the 
news, that, in England, there were railroads, steam- 
boats, and also, that there was a queen reigning as 
sovereign. Suddenly, however, he became taci- 
turn, and as we approached the building of the 
monastery, which, with its church adjoining, ap- 
peared at the end of a short path, like a comfort- 








able rectory in “ merry little England,” abruptly 


halted at a small wicket, and eyeing us from top 
to toe, gravely inquired— Have you any other 
clothes with you? Because,” continued our little 
friend, pointing to the blouse which we had adopted 
as our costume, “this is not the kind of dress in 
which to appear before the abbot and the other 
great ones.” 

For a moment we were silent: surprise at the 
remark in such a place, and from such an one, 
stifling the just rebuke which we were conscious it 
deserved, Besides, we were unwilling to prejudge 
the brotherhood, of whose hospitality we were 
about to partake, from the specimen of an indivi- 
dual member. Yet this one little speech of our 
little friend was sufficient to disclose te us that 
even in this secluded spot, hallowed by the reputed 
sanctity of its inhabitants, and their famed disre- 
gard of all terrene honour and distinction, there 
was one amongst the holy brotherhood who, 
although he might have come out from among the 
sinful of the earth, had not altogether renounced 
the pomps and vanities of this wicked world. 
We contented ourselves, however, with meekly 
negativing the question of the monk ; leaving the 
corrective of his folly to the chidings of his own 
reflection. 

The grounds through which we had passed since 
leaving the great gates of the outer court, presented 
the appearance of a well-stocked farm, with its usual 
characteristics—hay-stack, shed, stable, dung-heap, 
cows, sheep, and poultry. But from the little gate, 
where we had for a moment halted to receive our 
friend’s censure respecting our apparel, we con- 
tinued on through a neatly-arranged garden, here 
and there dotted with a gay pansy, or a solitary 
shrub, and skirted by a weed-grown path, encir- 
cling a small green sward, one corner of which 
offered a pleasant spot to recline beneath the grace- 
fully depending branches of a wide spreading 
beech. 

There was not anything in the exterior appear- 
ance of the monastery, properly so called, to denote 
the purposes to which it is appropriated, or the 
peculiar character of its inmates, save a huge re- 
presentation of the crucifixion affixed to the wall 
on the north side, and a small figure of the Virgin 
and child in a little niche over the entrance, with 
an inscription, “ Monstrat esse matrem Dei.” 

Arrived at the entrance-door of the mansion, our 
attendant stepped forward and rang the bell; then 
hastily receding, drew himself up on one side in an 
attitude of humility, with his arms folded across 
the breast, and his eyes bent abjectly on the ground 
to await the answer to his summons. Almost on 
the instant the door was gently opened by a spare 
monk rather advanced in years, who, perceiving 
strangers in the charge of a brother, instinctively, 
as it seemed, inclined his body to the most profound 
obeisance. A pantomimic correspondence now 
took place between the brothers, commencing with 
three reciprocated rotatory motions horizontally 
described by the right hand, followed by as many 
digital intimations of silence upon the lips, and 
concluding with an expressive extension of the 
palm over the region of the heart. 

This inexplicable dumb show being completed, 
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we were politely beckoned by the spare monk 
to enter, and motioned to take our seats in a 
small chamber set apart as the waiting-room for 
strangers. In a few moments, another brother, 
dressed in a garb of white, and apparently about 
twenty-eight years of age, appeared and, politely 
bowing, requested our respective passports ; at the 
same time apologetically qualifying his request 
with the assurance, that it was not from any dis- 
trust that our passports were requested, but because 
it was necessary the abbot should always be ac- 
quainted with the nation and character of his 
visiters, in order that he might be enabled to an- 
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nity was a man apparently about sixty-five years 
of age, with a harsh-featured visage, rendered 
somewhat forbidding by a slight obliquity of vision ; 
nevertheless, the complacent smile of welcome was 
not absent, nor was there any lack of the usual 
facial expressions of good nature. His white frock 
and cowl in nowise differed from those of the 
brother who so respectfully preceded him ; nor was 
there any external difference of dress or distinctive 
ornament to denote his dignity, save a massive 
gold ring with a large sparkling jewel, worn upon 


_a finger of his left hand, and a small cross of box- 


| 


| wood depending from a black silken cord round 


swer satisfactorily any applications which might | his neck, and resting on his breast. The “ holy 
be made to him by the government. Acknowledg- | father” approached us with a respectful bow, and, 
ing the propriety of this procedure we cheerfully | cordially shaking us by the hand, politely inquired 


delivered up our credentials, with which the young 
monk, after respectfully requesting us to be re- 
seated, withdrew. During his absence, which was 
of some continuance, we availed ourselves of the 
opportunity to peruse a small notice which was 
hung up in the room, and of which the translation 
runs thus :— 

« “The persons whom divine Providence may con- 
duct hither are entreated to comply with the fol- 
lowing requests :— 

“To avoid meeting the religious as much as 
possible, and, above all, when they are occupied 
with work. 

“Tf any person have need of anything, he is 
desired to address himself to the pére hotelier ; be- 
cause the other religious, enforced to a rigorous 
silence, are not permitted to answer those who 
may wish to converse. 

“Tf any one should recognise amongst the reli- 
gious a person whom he has known in the world, 


he must not manifest his recognition, not even if | 


the religious be a son, a brother, or any other re- 
lative. 

“The guests must not blame the religious who 
receive them for not indulging in long conversa- 
tions ; the part of a monk is to keep silence: and 


the Holy Spirit has said, ‘that the man who loves | 


to speak much shall not prosper on the earth.’ 

“When a stranger wishes to pray, he must go to 
‘The Tribune ; but on no account, when there, 
must he join in chanting the service. 

“It is not permitted to visit the several parts of 
the monastery unattended by the peére hotelier. 
[here are places where silence is inviolable—these 
are, the church in every part, the refectory, the 
dormitory, the cloisters, the chapter, and the 
kitchen. In the places where it is permitted to 
speak, the words should be uttered in a low voice, 
aid in such a manner that the speaker may not be 
heard by the religious who may be near. Messieurs, 
the guests are entreated to believe, that it is with 
pain so simple a diet is offered to them during their 
vaait but so it is determined by the rule of the order.” 

When the door of the sitting-room was again 
opened, the religious who had received our pass: 
ports reappeared, entering with his back towards 
us, and bowing obsequiously as he preceded an 
elderly monk, whom, by this marked deference, 
a recognised to be none other than the abbot of 
the monastery, This chief of the humble commu- 








the purport of our visit,—if it were simply to in- 
spect the establishment, or to remain for a season 
amongst the brotherhood. Informing him of our 
intention to reside within the monastery for a short 
period ; he appeared delighted, and expressing a 
hope that our stay would be of some duration,— 
assured us that whatever the rules of the order 
permitted, and the house could furnish, should be 
at our service. With this friendly welcome he 
withdrew, repeating the cordial grasp, and respect- 
fully bowing as he retired. 

We were then desired by the obsequious monk 
to follow him, and respectfully motioned to sit upon 
a small wooden form in the entrance-hall. Imme- 
diately we had complied with his instructions he 
disappeared ; and a pair of folding doors upon our 
right hand being suddenly but gently thrown open, 
two grave old monks in white frocks, with their 
heads uncovered and eyes abased, slowly entered 
and prostrated themselves before us, with their 
heads resting upon our feet. In this posture they 
remained to our great uneasiness, not knowing if 
we were expected to return the compliment, for 
about two minutes, when they rose, and, after 
several profound inclinations, beckoned us myste- 
riously to follow them. We were then conducted 
along a short corridor to the door of the church, 
where we each received, at the finger tips of our 
reverend attendants, the proper quantity of holy 
water, from the benetier, necessary to perform the 
usual ceremony upon entering a Romish temple. 
After this, we ascended by a short flight of stairs 
to a small gallery, called the tribune, for the pur- 
pose of adoring the sacrament, which we perceived, 
by the suspended light in the body of the church, 
was deposited in the sanctuary on the altar. A 
few minutes having been passed by our attendants 
in prayer, we were reconducted to the entrance- 
hall, and reseated on the oaken bench, with the 
two monks on either side of us; whilst one of them, 
having drawn from his pocket a small book, read 
various passages from the Scriptures, and some re- 
flections from “ The Imitation of Jesus Christ,” 
relating to charity and the entertainment of 
strangers. At the conclusion of the lecture, our 
reverend servitors once more placed themselves be- 
fore us in an attitude of humility; and rising, 
gradually retired, with their faces towards us, pro- 
foundly inclining their bodies to the most abject 
obeisances. 
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Our friend, the guardian of our passports, now 
reappeared, and in due form, and with proper pan- 
tomimic action, consigned us to the charge of the 
little spare door-keeper, who had made his appear- 
ance from a small cupboard beneath the staircase ; 
and whose gait, and every action, resembled more 
the fawning of a quadruped, than the portance of 
a human biped. The door, however, was no sooner 
closed behind us, and we were fairly in the ambient 
air of heaven, than the same garrulity which we 
had before witnessed in the monk who had guided 
us to the mansion, manifested itself in the creature 
who was convoying us thence.—* You are English? 
— You have a queen to govern you ?—Is the great 
tunnel under the river at London finished ?”—and 
many other like inquiries, occupied the time of our 
passing from the mansion of the monastery, to the 
quarter set apart for the accommodation of stran- 
gers. At the hétellerie we were welcomed by the péere 
hotelier, a tall athletic man, apparently between 
sixty and seventy years of age, yet bearing upon 
his somewhat attenuated visage “ the bloom of 
gaudy years.” The good nature developed in his 
every look, and the cordiality of his greeting, show- 
ed that we should find in him, not only a friend, 
but a companion, during our sojourn. Having 
partaken, at the recommendation of our host, of a 
slight refreshment, consisting of bread, pears, and 
a glass or two of cider, we were conducted up a 
spacious staircase, along a short corridor, lined on 
each side with the chambers set apart for the use 
of strangers, and which are severally distinguished 
by the name of a saint inscribed upon the lintels 
of their respective doors. ‘ St. Onesimus” and “ St. 
Cesaria” having been assigned to us by the pére 
hotelier, we entered and took possession ; and, hay- 
ing but a short time before the dinner hour, pro- 
ceeded quickly to avail ourselves of the conve- 
nience which our own rooms offered, of complet- 
ing the long-deferred and much-needed operation 
of the toilet. The furniture of our little rooms 
consisted of a small truckle bed, a table, two chairs, 
washing equipage, a small black crucifix, and one 
or two religious books, besides many other little 
conveniences, even down to the minutie of slippers 
and a night-cap. 

At half eleven o’clock the bell sounded for din- 
ner, and, descending to the refectory, we seated 
ourselves at a well-spread table, in company with 
fourteen or fifteen priests, who, like ourselves, were 
visiters to the brotherhood. The dinner, which is 
always leguminous, consisted of soup and potatoes, 
peas, parsnips, cabbage, &c., variously cooked, but 
devoid of all seasoning, save oil and salt, 

‘To our taste, no dish appeared so piquant as the 


soup, the ingredients of which were cabbage, cab- 
bage-stumps, and pea-shells. The bare mention | 


of such a compound may perhaps disturb the 


gourmand’s vitiated ideas of propriety ; yet it serves 
to show how much that is oftentimes rejected in | 


culinary preparations as useless garbage, is capable 
of furnishing, especially to the poorer class, not 
only a nutritious but a savoury meal. 

During the dinner, a religious essay was read 
aloud by the pére hétélier, stationed at the head of 
the table to keep a surveillance over the service of 


the guests, who are not permitted to converse, 
except in whispers. 

The meal having been completed, and the usual 
thanksgivings returned, our party separated to 
pursue their respective studies ; whilst we set forth 
to gather, from personal observation, whatever of 
interesting detail might be obtained relative to the 
Monks and the Monastery of La Trappe. 

Such, then, was “the process of our admission ” 
into the monastery of La Trappe, where we con- 
tinued for some time to reside, passing our days in 
studying, attending the devotions of the religious, 
or roaming about the woods which encircle this se- 
| clusion. Like many of our compatriots, who gather 
| their information of this fraternity from the huge 
tomes which are extant upon coenobitic establish- 
ments, or the crude, and not always locally-derived 
remarks of the continental tourist, we had expected 
to take up our abode with a set of emaciated starve- 
lings, moving hither and thither, scared by despair 
or affrighted by the self-accusing taunts of con- 
scious guilt, whose days drag through in one con- 
tinuous prayer and penance,—whose only colloquy, 
is the sigh-whispered ejaculation, ‘* Remember, 
brother, you must die!” and whose only recreation 
is to muse over a half-dug pit, in the fond antici- 
patory thought, “ This grave may be for me.”* 
But personal observation convinced us how erro- 
neous was the opinion we had formed, and how 
grossly La Trappe, and the behaviour of its mem- 
| bers, have been misrepresented. It would be difh- 
cult, perhaps, to find more perfect content, or 
general cheerfulness of deportment, than that 
which is visible amongst the Trappist fraternity. 

Upon our first application at the monastery 
gate we were answered with smiles ; we were in- 
troduced and welcomed with smiles; and, at all 
times during our sojourn, saluted at meeting with 
smiles. There is, it is true, a sombreness often to be 
observed upon the visages of the professed ; but 
this is not the scowl of discontent or the lour of 
despair—it is the placidity of resignation never lit 
up by the fitful flashings of evil thought, or the 
serenity of hope never beamed on by a ray of ter- 
restrial happiness. ; 








No joy of heart the vernal breeze awakes 

Nor gladness of the soul, when summer has 

The landscape all enamelled with fair blossom. 

No jocund song at autumn-tide is heard, 

When Nature holds her annual revelry : the thought 
Of God is summer, autumn, all to them 

Who only death desire, and heaven beyond. 





With respect to the monotonous repetition of 
| * The admired French writer Chateaubriand, who is 
| too apt, when discoursing of matters which in any degree 
_ relate to his darling tenets of religion, to describe 

| incidents of his own fervid imagination, rather than 
| 


realities of fact, has fallen into the common error respect 
ing the Trappists. The following is a passage from his 
“ Génie du Christianisme,” chap. vi—* Voulez vous 
_ maintenant transporter & La Trappe, et contempler ce 
moines vétus d'un sae, qui béchent leurs tombes! Vo 
vous les voir errer comme des ombres dans cette gT# 
foret de Mortagne, et au bord de cet etang solitaire ! 
| Le silence marche & leurs cétes ; ou s’ils se parlent qu! 
ils se rencontrent, c’est pour se dire seulement, Frer 
if faut mourir.” 
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% memento mori,” or any other similar ejaculation 
which, it has been asserted, are the only colloquies 

rmitted amongst the Trappists, the truth is that 
such are never uttered. The vow of silence which 
is imposed upon the professed, prohibiting them to 
interchange any kind of conversation, instructive, 
consolatory, or otherwise. Nor is oral correspond- 
ence alone forbidden, but even the use of an unne- 
cessary gesticulation, which is considered as crim- 
inal as the utterance of a syllable. However, the 
communication of ideas, when it is indispensable, 


is effected by signs, which have been in use from | § 
/is one of the most extensive in Normandy ; and 


the first establishment of the order, and are described 
in a dictionary, of great antiquity, kept here for 
the education of neophytes or the convenience of 
reference. But this rigorous taciturnity, being for 
the edification only of the community, it is neces- 
sary it should, in some instances, and upon certain 
occasions, be relaxed. Accordingly, there are three 
members of the fraternity who are excepted from its 
operation. These are, the abbot, who is permitted 
to speak both to the religious and strangers, but 
not in any of the sacred places, such as the chap- 
ter, refectory, chapel, cloisters, &c.; the Aéte- 
lier, who may speak to the visiters under his care, 
when it is necessary, but never to any of the bro- 
therhood; and the cel/erier, or steward, who is 
allowed at all times, in the discharge of his func- 
tions, to converse with visiters, workmen, or the 
religious. 

But why, it may be asked, this eternal silence ? 
What reason can be given by the observers of so 
peculiar a regulation? They answer, To every 
necessary word is joined two useless words, and 
that it is more easy to keep perfect silence than 
preserve a moderation in the length of discourse : 
conversation, when necessary, by signs presents 
more difficulties than oral discourse, and is less 
liable to be abused. The philosophy of the Trappist, 
in this, as in all the regulations of his condition, 
seems to be the desire, not to speak well, but live 
well; not to charm men by a brilliancy of wit, but 
edify them by the practice of solid virtues ; not to 
awe others by the flash of eloquence, but to triumph 
over himself, and to conquer the desires of a cor- 
rupt nature, 

It must not, however, for one moment be sup- 
posed, that the life of a Trappist passes in a con- 
tinuous round of complacency, and that the isolated 
seclusion in which the members of this community 
dwell together excepts them from the common lot, 
Which, sooner or later, awaits every condition of 
human existence. The annals of La Trappe record 
its eras of anarchy ; there are dark passages in the 
biography of its members, and deep scenes of suf- 
fering and persecution interspersed with the placid 
detail of its chronicles: as will appear from the 
following concise sketch of its history. 

1 he order of La Trappe is based upon the general 
Principles of those institutions which claim St. 
Benedict for their author, and St. Bernard for their 
founder. But when the institutions originally 
founded by these fathers of monachism gradually 
yielded to the allurements of increasing civilisation, 
ane their several members by degrees relaxed the 
“usterity of their discipline, the order of La Trappe 
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is supposed (by the Romanists) to have preserved 
the original purity of its establishment, and to have 
withstood the temptations, which destroyed the 
discipline of their less scrupulous brothers.* 

The generic name of Trappist owes its original 
to the monastery, which is the subject of this 
memoir, and which is situated in an extensive 
valley at the western extremity of the forest of 
Perche, in the department of L’Orme in Normandy, 
between the towns of L’Aigle and Mortagne, from 
which it is equidistant about three leagues. The 
great forest of La Perche, in which it is embosomed, 


from the numerous intricate paths which every- 
where traverse its recesses, it has received from the 
natives of the district the sobriquet of “ The 
Trap.” The monastery was founded in the year 
1140 in the pontificate of Innocent II., and in the 
reign of Louis VII., by Rotrou II. count of Perche, 
an intrepid warrior, who distinguished himself in 
the wars of the first crusade in Spain and Palestine. 
Having been deputed by his sovereign on a mission 
to England, he embarked in company with his 
spouse and many English gentlemen. During the 
voyage the count and his companions were over- 
taken by a terrific storm ; and being apparently on 
the point of shipwreck, he made a vow, that if 
heaven saved him from the threatening danger, he 
would build a church in honour of the Virgin. 
In pursuance of his vow, he subsequently erected 
the promised building, and also founded a monas- 
tery in the secluded valley of “The Trap ;” and 
to commemorate the cause of its erection, the roof 
of the church was constructed in the form of a 
ship’s hull reversed. The newly founded monas- 
tery received the appellation of Le Maison Dien 
Notre Dame de La Trappe; and the church was in 
1214 dedicated by the Archbishop of Rouen to La 
Mere de Dieu. About eighteen years subsequently 
to its establishment, Rotrou IIL, son of the 
founder, made considerable donations to the memo- 
rial of his ancestor, previously to setting out for 
the crusade in Palestine ; and at his return thence 
deposited here the precious relics which he had 
collected during his expedition. Several of the 
pontifs, especially Eugene III. and Alexander IIL, 
subsequently took La Trappe under the protection 
of the Romish See, and, amongst other immunities, 
exempted its members from the payment of tithes. 
There is a tradition that St. Bernard visited this 
spot ; and, to corroborate the account, a grotto is 


‘still to be seen in the forest, constructed of flint 


and calcined glass, and to which, it is reported, the 
saint was wont to retire and practise the austerities 
that have rendered his name so famous. This, 
however, in common with many other ‘similar tra- 
ditions, appears to be only a monkish tale, narrated 
by those who believe a locality to receive somewhat 
of sanctity from the visit of so great a personage, 
and who are, therefore, interested in its preservation. 

Fallen, like many other establishments of the 
like nature, into the hands of ecommendatory 
abbots, this institution remained as an abbey of 





* See, amongst other authors, Hermant’s * Histoire 
des Ordres Religieux,” cap. 79. 
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commendation from the Romish pontif, from the | by an exposure to the world, he sought, by every 
end of the fifteenth century until the era of its | means which reason or religion furnishes, to re- 
reformation and resuscitation, towards the latter | claim them from the iniquity with which their 
end of the seventeenth century ; and during the | daily life was sullied. But a long familiarity with 
struggles which preceded the entire disseverence of | crime had hardened the heart against persuasion, 
the north of France as an appanage to the crown of | and closed the deaf ear to conviction. The en- 
England, it became a prey to all the fluctuating | treaties which Rancé proposed, instead of mollify- 
incidents of the warfare which then ravaged the | ing the sinful brotherhood, served only to generate 
country. ‘| against their good counsellor a spirit of hatred and 
In 1660, the number of the community was | rancour. Not only was his advice rejected with 
reduced to seven, who preserved the austerities | indifference, but his life, in many instances, placed 
and peculiarities of their order in garb and name | in jeopardy ; and so far did the rebels pursue their 
only. Their days passed in idleness, or the plea- | disobedience, that upon one occasion, they threa- 
sures of the chace; and their nights in festivity, | tened, if he did not tacitly permit their proceedings, 
or the grosser revellings of debauchery. Their | to drown him in an adjoining pond. At length, 
proceedings formed the topics of mirthful conver- | their fury became so ungovernable, that Louis de 
sation amongst the surrounding peasantry ; and | Loureux, a colonel in the French army, then in 
deterred any one who desired to enter their order, | the environs of Mortagne, was induced to offer his 
from approaching this scene of iniquity. The | services to the Abbé de Rancé, to protect him 
consequences of these irregularities were soon | against the menaces of the monks, whom he had 
manifested in the ruinous disorder everywhere | vainly endeavoured to conciliate. Seeing eventu- 
visible. The gardens, formerly renowned for the | ally he could not reclaim these backsliding pro- 
beauty of their arrangement, and the choiceness of | fessors, the reformer changed his plan, and after 
their culture, now appeared as one great wilderness | combating with the severest difficulties, succeeded, 
of thorn and weed; the apartments heretofore | by the grant of a retiring pension to each member 
used as places of retirement for reflection, were | of 400 francs, in effecting their removal, and re- 
converted into stables; and in all the buildings | placing them with a colony from the abbey of 
the vice which had infatuated these hypocritical | Citeaux.* 
brothers of the cowl, showed marks of its domi- At the epoch of the French Revolution in 179), 
nion, where formerly the “sanctity of holiness” | the Trappists indulged, for a time, the hope of 
had hallowed the seclusion. In the midst of this | being excepted from the general decree which had 
hideous profanity, Armand de Rancé appeared as | gone forth to interdict monastic vows, and suppress 
“Le Grand Reformateur de la Trappe.” He was | religious houses throughout France. They ad- 
at this time the abbot who held the monastery in | dressed, to the National Assembly, a memorial for 
commendation, together with many other bene- | their conservation, and were supported by the 
fices, and was not, therefore, required to reside at | suffrages of all the neighbouring municipalities of 
La Trappe; but hearing of the conduct of his | Mortagne, L’Aigle, Verneuil, Soligny, &c. But 
community, he hastened thither, determined to | all entreaty was useless: an express decree, in 
remain until the gross immorality, which prevailed, | which La Trappe was assimilated to other reli- 
was effectually suppressed. gious orders, at once dissipated the fond hopes 
Desiring rather to win his deluded brothers by | which had induced an application to the Assembly. 
persuasive counsel, than to force them to obedience At this period, there was amongst the religious 








——— 





* Few lives have been more prosperous, or in their conclusion more exemplary, than that of the Abbé Rancé. 
At one period of his career, he was no less noted in the world for his rare talents and acquirements, than for the 
luxury of his living, and the illustrious character of his friends. The bosom companion of Bossuet, he was at the 
same time the favoured suitor of the Duchesse de Montbaron, who was subsequently, it is reported, the innocent 
cause of his seeking the retirement of a monastery. To this lady he was passionately attached ; and by her, 
the ardour of his passion, was as fervently reciprocated. The interference, however, of friends, prevented the 
completion of the lovers’ happiness. When at length the lady resolved to elope and to be married privately to her 
lover. Accordingly, she wrote the particulars of her determination to Rancé, who immediately set out to possess 
himself of his treasure ; but, during his journey, the lady was seized by a malignant fever, which ended in her 
death. Ignorant of the calamity, Rancé approached the house, under cover of the night, and entered the 
apartment of his “lady love” by the window, expecting to receive, once more, the fond embrace of welcome. 
The first object he beheld was a leaden coffin. Removing gently its lid, to satisfy the fearful surmises, which at 
so mournful a sight were rushing on his mind—behold ! the lifeless body of his loved one, with the head severed 
from the trunk, and placed between the feet. The coffin had been made too short ; but to obviate this mistake, 
the persons, employed to arrange the funeral, had thus mutilated the corpse. This shocking spectacle, and the 
painful associations which it brought back to his remembrance, determined Rancé never again to mingle with the 
world, but to pass the remainder of his days under monastic discipline. Such is the romantic account of Rancé’s 
conversion, and respecting which, it should, in justice to his memory, be stated, that the authenticity of his /iaison 
with the lady, who is the subject of the tale, is to be suspected. One of the writers, from whom the account is 
compiled, states—that the head of the lady was subsequently preserved by Rancé at the monastery of La Trapp®, 
and that it is still religiously conserved there, as a monument of this great benefactor’s conversion : which is aa 
assertion not more absurd than false. The more authentic account appears to be, that which assigns the sudden 
death of the Duke of Orleans, to whom he was almoner, as the incident which occasioned the religious change in the 
disposition of Rancé. The point, however, is immaterial ; it is sufficient to know, that when converted, he sur 
passed all his contemporaries, in the ardour with which he prosecuted his undertakings ; and by the strenuous 
consistent employment of rare ability, gained for himself a name, to which even those, who disavow his religious 
tenets, are willing to accord due homage, as to that of a great warrior against hypocrisy and abuse. 
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at La Trappe, @ young enthusiast, known by the 
appellation of Dom Augustin, who, unwilling that 
the community, with which he had allied himself, 


vation, formed the design of emigrating to some 
foreign country, where its members might receive 


a friendly permission to continue their life of | 
seclusion. Accordingly, having obtained the sanc- | 
_ Napoleon had rendered Switzerland a tributary to 
Swiss government, begging to be received under | 


tion of his superior, he framed an address to the 


its protection. The prayer of this petition was 


duly accorded ; and the expatriated recluse revived | 


his hope of enjoying a beloved solitude beneath the 
shadow of some Helvetian crag, or finding a home 
amongst the pine-clad hills of Switzerland. 

On the day appointed (26th April, 1791) for the 
departure of the exiles, many of those who had 
signed the petition, and expressed their desire to 
seek retirement in a foreign land, rather than re- 
turn to the society of the world, grew faint-hearted 
at the thoughts of leaving a spot, which was hal- 
lowed by their first tear of repentance, and where 
the first altar of their propitiation had been 
erected. But Dom Augustin appearing as their 
chosen leader, assembled his dejected companions 
upon a sloping glade of the forest, before the 
grotto of St. Bernard. Here he addressed them 
as fellow-sufferers :—He reproached them with 
indecision ; and taunted them as unworthy to be 
numbered with their predecessors, whose bones 
were reposing in the valley beneath: he invoked 
the mighty shades of Bernard, of Benedict, of 
Rancé—and applying to his sorrowing auditors 
the language of Isaiah, “The Lord will comfort 
Zion, and will comfort all her waste places :” he 
showed to them, through the vistas of the forest 


, | 
where they were assembled, the road which led to 


their land of promise. This harangue produced 
the desired effect, and the departure was at once 
voted with acclamation. A small cart having 
been prepared to convey the relics and instruments 
of penitence, each one bearing a satchel at his 
back, placed himself in the order of march, and 
turning one lingering look towards the forsaken 
home, moved in silent procession up the hill, 


hitherto known only as the revered barrier which | 


shut out all access to the world. Arrived, after 
many toils in the canton of Fribourg, at one 
league from Val Sainte, the exiles set up their 


cross in a secluded valley, skirted on every side by | 
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to return in 1802. 
in 1815, and the consequent restoration of affairs 
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snow-capped mountains; and possessing themselves 
of an old mansion, which had been long vacated, 


| they re-established the rites and discipline which 
should be dissolved without an exertion for its sal- | 


they had formerly practised at La Trappe. In a 


_ short time, this newly-founded institution received 


the affluence of so many converts, that colonies 
were sent out hence into various parts of Europe 
and America. However, when the conquests of 


France, the monks were enforced to break up their 
seclusion at Val Sainte ; to which, however, after 
wandering into Germany, Russia, England, and 
many other parts of Europe, they were permitted 
But the abdication of Napoleon 


to their former condition, brought to the Trappists 
in Switzerland the joyful promise of return to the 
valley of La Trappe, and the desolate and dese- 
crated halls of their fondly remembered dwelling. 
The enthusiastic Dom Augustin, who had led the 
departure, now headed the return of the exiles 
from Val Sainte. Their first care, on reaching 
the well known spot, was to purchase the monas- 


tery from the hands of the person who, in the 


general scramble of the Revolution, had become its 
possessor. But a heap of ruins only marked the 
site of their revered Bethel,—the ivy had festooned 


the portals of their temple—the briar arose upon 


the basements of the revered statues—and the 
how] of the fox, or moaning of the owl, supplied 
the canticle of adoration. Even the graves of their 
ancestors had not escaped the general desolation. 
The tomb of their beloved Rancé was levelled with 
the dust; and the little cross, which here and 
there had marked the lowly resting-place of a 


_ brother was carried hence to feed the blaze of some 


peasant’s hearth. An old granary, that had 
escaped the almost universal ravage, served as a 
temporary chapel during the period which elapsed 
between the return of the fraternity in 1815, until 
the completion of the new church in 1833; and 
notwithstanding the unsettled condition of France 
at the epoch of the revolution in 1830, the Trap- 
pists continued to work at the re-erection of their 
buildings ; and on the 30th of August, 1833, the 
new church, which had been raised upon the ashes 
of the ancient one, was consecrated with great 
splendour by the Bishop of Seer, in the presence of 
a vast assemblage from all parts of France. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 


THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TORIES AND WHIGS, ILLUSTRATED 
BY THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


Tue Whigs have been in the habit of denouncing | 


the Tories for retaining and making laws unfa- 
vourable to the liberty of the press. What have 
the Whigs done, during the years they have been in 
office, to amend Tory legislation regarding the 
press’ The Whigs remind us, often enough, that 
the Tories passed the six gagging acts of 1819 (they 
Say nothing of the Whig collusion which facilitated 


the passing of these acts ;) how comes it that the | 


NO, LXXXYVII,L—VOL. Vill, 


Whigs, during their ten years reign, have never 
found time or inclination to repeal the four of these 
acts which have not expired? The truth is, that 
Whigs are willing that Tories should have the dis- 
credit of passing bad laws, and that Whigs should 
have the use of them; just as Tories are willing 
that Whigs should have the odium of plunging this 
country into war, in order that Tories may have 


the emolument of carrying it on, 
N 
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We will take the law of libel as what lawyers! We may remark parenthetically, that the hold- 


call a “ case in point.” 
What isalibel? A Whig authority, the Edin- 


burgh Review, says :—“ The definition given of the 


offence by Mr. Bentham is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion. ‘Any thing which any body at any time 
may be pleased to dislike for any reason.” The 
late Lord Ellenborough defined it thus :—“ Any 
thing which hurts the feelings of any body.” The 


definition of a libel according to the common law | 


is:— Any thing which may tend to induce the 


person or thing libelled to commit a breach of the | 
peace.” There is no Jaw declaring a libel to be | 


criminal, or defining what a libel is. The crime of 
publishing a libel is what is called a crime at com- 
mon law: the first libeller punished was con- 
demned, the judge said, because he had broken the 
common law—a law which does not exist in the form 
of any statute—a law which the culprit did not know 
was in existence—a law which did not exist until the — 


judge made it by his decision. Every subsequent | 


libeller has been punished because the first judge’s 
fiction (or lie) of “common law” was a precedent. 
We have not yet stated half the atrocity of this 
libel law, as it is called. A libel is not a crime, 
until a jury, by its verdict, makes it one. Any | 
man can tell whether a certain act is a theft ; 
any man can tell whether a certain act is a homi- 
cide ; but no man can say of a book, paragraph, or 
pamphlet, that it is a libel, until a jury has de- 
clared it to be one. And upon what evidence does 
a jury come to the conclusion that any publication 
is a libel? A witness is produced, who swears he 


purchased the obnoxious publication ; the counsel | 


for the prosecution states that, in his opinion, the 
publication isa libel ; the counsel for the defendant, 
that, in his opinion, it is not a libel ; the judge then 
recapitulates what the counsel on both sides have 
said, and adds that, in his opinion, the publication 
is a libel ; and the jury return a verdict in confor- 
mity with the opinion of the judge. 

The libel law is bad, but that is not all—it is 
enforced by an unnecessarily oppressive and vexa- 


tious procedure. “We will now,” says the author | 
of an excellent tract on the law of libel, published | 
in 1823, “ proceed to describe the mode pursued in | 


a libel prosecution :—1. The attorney-general files 
an ex-officio information ; or any body selects a 
passage or two from a book, puts them in the form 
of a bill, and goes before a grand jury. Here he 
swears to the purchasing of the book which con- 
tains the alleged libel ; and if the grand jury think 
the book contains a libel, although not a man 


among them can tell what a libel is, they find the | 
bill. In either case the first thing a man knows of | 


having sold a libel is generally from a sheriff's 
officer, who seizes and locks him up in a prison. 
And now commences a series of most vexatious and 
expensive circumstances ; bail must be given ; no 


matter who may be offered as bail, the prosecuted | 
person will not be released from prison till after | 


twenty-four hours’ notice from the time he is able 


to give notice of bail, inthe prescribed form ; and _ 
then the bail must attend the judge and be ques- | 


tioned ; an attorney must be employed, and various 
expenses incurred,” 


_ing to bail in cases of alleged libel is a compara- 
tively recent innovation, and that the history of its 
introduction is instructive. On the 25th of March 
1808, a motion was made in the House of Com- 
mons, that certain rerenue laws be read ; and, “ the 
' same having been read,” it was “ ordered that leave 
be given to bring in a bill for amending the law 
with regard to the course of proceeding on indict- 
ments and informations in the Court of King’s 
Bench, in certain cases ; for authorizing the execu- 
tion, in Scotland, of certain warrants issued for 
offences committed in England ; and for requiring 
| officers taking hail in the king’s suit, to assign the 
| bail-bonds to the king ; and that Mr. Attorney- 
general (Sir Vicary Gibbs,) Mr. Solicitor-generul 
(Sir Thomas Plomer,) and the Master of the Rolls 
(Sir William Grant,) do prepare and bring it in, 
Who would have expected that any thing likely to 
affect the liberty of persons accused of libel would 
be found in this Revenue Regulation Bill? The 
| preamble declares, that “the law with regard to the 
| course of proceeding in indictments and informa- 
| tions in the Court of King’s Bench, in certain cases 
| relating to the public revenue having been found 
beneficial (¢. e. by holding persons to bail for 
| their appearance, W sho had committed a breach of 
' the statute, ’ it is expedient to extend the same to 
r | other cases.’ And the statute then enacts, that 
| “ whenever r any person shall be charged with any 
| offence for which he or she may be prosecuted by 
| indictment or information in his majesty’s Court 
of King’s Bench, not being treason or felony, and 
the same shall be made to appear to any judge of 
the same court by affidavit, or by certificate of an 
indictment or information being filed against such 
person in the said court for such offence,” the judge 
may cause the party to be apprehended, and held 
to bail; and, “in case any such person shall ne- 
elect or refuse (it might have been added— or be 
unable’) to become bound,” it shall be lawful for 
the judge “to commit such person to the common 
jail of the county, city, or place where the offence 
shall have been committed.” The statute thus 
sneakingly introduced into the House of Commons 
_is the only authority for holding a person to bail for 
an alleged seditious libel.‘ Ah, but,” says one of 
our Whig friends, “ that was a Tory trick.” Waita 
little ; although the bill does not occupy four pages 
of the usual parliamentary printing, not a single 
inenber of the Opposition took the trouble to read 
‘it. The bill was introduced, and read a first time, 
on the above mentioned Friday, the 25th of March, 
| 1808,—read a second time at the next sitting of 
the house, on the Monday following, cominitted on 
| the Tuesday, reported on the Wednesday, passed 
on the Thursday, and sent to the Lords on the 
Friday, and their concurrence requested. One of 
the most atrocious encroachments upon the liberties 
of the subject this century has witnessed, was al- 
lowed by the Whig guardians of the people’ s rights, 
|to pass through the House of Commons unchal- 
lenged, and with railroad speed. We give their 
partisans their choice between neglect of duty and 
treachery. In the House of Peers, the progress of 
ithe bill, owing to the acumen of the Jate Earl 
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Stanhope, was a little retarded ; but, after a de- 
sultory half-hearted attack by the Whig lords, 
rassed, by a majority of thirteen to six! 

After this brief sketch of the character and 
history of the law of libel, and the means of 
carrying it into execution, our readers will be in 
4 condition to appreciate the grace with which 
the Whigs have made use of it since they came 
into power. 

The first case that attracts our notice is that of 
Lovett and Collins, tried at Warwick for a sedi- 
tious libel in August, 1839. 


sefore proceeding to | 





look into the specialties of this case, we may re- | 


mark, that the mode of proceeding against these 
men, by trying them for @ /ée/, was a gross deser- 
tion of principle on the part of a government call- 
ing itself liberal. What the government wished to 
rove them guilty of, was sedition. By accusing 
them of publishing a seditious libel, the Attorney- 
general enabled himself to dispense with proving any- 
thing but the publication of the document called a 
seditious libel. Had Lovett and Collins been ar- 
raigned for sedition, acts must have been proved, and 
the circumstances under which these acts had been 
committed: and out of the body of evidence would 
have arisenthe questions of intention and tendency ; 
and, upon the discussion of these matters, the jury 
would have been enabled to form a judgment 
whether Lovett and Collins had or had not done 
anything seditious. But, by accusing them of a 
seditious libel, the Attorney-general was only called 
upon to prove that the prisoners had published a 
certain document. He called that document a 
libel in his indictment ; the judge said he was of 
opinion that it was a libel ; and, in deference to the 


| 
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vantage with a mean and callous vindictiveness, 
of which even the Tories were never guilty. 

We have already adverted to the oppressive char- 
acter of the enactment by which bail is exacted 
from persons accused of libel, and who, under that 
pretext, may be subjected to imprisonment before 
they are found guilty. We do not at present re- 
member any instance of a party, imprisoned upon 
an accusation of libel, being treated as a felon under 
the Tory régime: that improvement upon the libel 
law, was reserved for a Whig dynasty. From 
the petition of Lovett and Collins, presented to the 
House of Commons, on the 18th of July, 1839, it 
appears, that when arrested upon the charge of a 
seditious libel, bail was demanded, in the sum of 
£1000,—that is £500 from each of the petitioners, 
and two securities in £250 each. Until this 
bail should be forthcoming, they (two poor 
operatives) were committed to the county jail 
of Warwick; and during the time of their de- 
tention there, they were treated as felons. The 
fact of their having been so treated, is proved by 
the report of the visiting-magistrates of Warwick 
jail, laid upon the table of the House of Commons, 
on the 25th of July. The magistrates do not con- 
tradict a single statement in the petition of Lovett 
and Collins; they only attempt to palliate the 
circumstances, by alleging reasons in extenuation, 
and obtaining athdavits from a couple of turnkeys 
and a couple of felons, to prove that Lovett and 
Collins did not at the time appear annoyed by 
their treatment. The prisoners were too stout- 
hearted to gratify their tormentors by weak com- 
plaints ; and, therefore, the visiting-magistrates 
infer that they suffered nothing! It will probably 


dicta of the judge, and the first law-officer of the | be said by Whig apologists, that Lovett and Collins 
crown, the jury found that Lovett and Collins had | experienced this treatment at the hands of the 


published a seditious libel ; when, in truth, it was | local authorities, who are Tories. 


We will allow 


only proved before them (andeven that imperfectly,) | this statement to pass at its full worth, at 


that Lovett and Collins had published three re- 


} 


solutions, agreed to at a meeting of certain per- | 


sons, ‘There was no proof of the intention of the 
prisoners, no proof of the tendency of the publica- 
tion—the two things which constitute alibel. The 
Attorney-general, and the government which em- 
ploys him, knew that this would be the result ; 
and it was on this account that they prosecuted 
Lovett and Collins for a seditious libel. The Tories, 
when they were turned out of power, left in exist- 
ence this iniquitous practice of the courts, (law we 
cannot call it,) which enables a government to 
procure the punishment of obnoxious individuals 


; 


other manner. 


this stage of our tale; suggesting merely, that 
these local authorities, appointed by the crown, 
holding office during its pleasure, are still kept in 
office by the Whigs. 

After being found guilty of a “ seditious libel,” 
Lovett and Collins were sentenced to be imprisoned 
for twelve months in Warwick jail. Government 


'and the Attorney-general knew by this time how 


they had been treated in Warwick jail previous to 
trial. Government and the Attorney-general 
knew that the local authorities pretended not to 
have it in their power to treat prisoners in any 
Government and the Attorney- 


Without producing evidence of their guilt; the | general knew that the treatment of the prisoners, 
Whigs, during their reign of ten years, have not | after sentence, could not be less rigorous than before 
taken one step to get the practice reformed ; and | trial. Yet, govermment and the Attorney-general 
the first opportunity they have had, the Whigs | 


have availed themselves of this engine of oppres- 
sion—this anomaly in a free constitution of govern- 
ment—to crush their adversaries. 

This is bad enough (although Whig partisans 
now-a-days seem to think, that they have said 
*nough in vindication of their masters, when they 
have told us, that what they do the Tories did be- 
fore them ;) but worse remains behind. Having 
Procured the condemnation of their adversaries by 


Tory means, the Whigs have prosecuted their ad- | 





' 
} 





allowed Lovett and Collins to be sent back to 
Warwick jail. During the worst times of Tory 
persecution, prisoners, under sentence for seditious 
libel, or for blasphemous libel, were never classed 
with felons, nor subjected to the same discipline. In 
1792, Mr Ridgway, bookseller, was sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment for seditious libel. Mr Ridg- 
way saw his friends in Newgate, and was at liberty 
in every respect, except that he could not get out 
of doors. In 1798, the Rev. Mr. Winterbottom 
was sentenced to two vears’ imprisonment for 
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seditious libel. He married while in Newgate, and 
published a history of America, in four octavo 
volumes, with an Atlas of plates. In 1799, the 
Rev. Gilbert Wakefield, sentenced to two years’ 
imprisonment for seditious libel, was confined in 
Dorchester jail, but subjected to no particular 
restraint. In 1801, Thomas Spence, father of the 
Spenceans, was imprisoned for one year in Salis- 
bury jail, where he was well treated. In 1810, 
William Cobbett was sentenced to two years’ im- 
prisonment for a seditious libel. While in New- 
gate, he had apartments in the keeper’s house ; 
was subjected to no restraint, beyond what was 
necessary for his safe custody ; and carried on his 
Weekly Register. In 1811, Leigh Hunt was im- 
prisoned in Horsemonger-lane jail for a seditious 
libel. He had apartments, not in the prison, which 
he fitted up with great taste, and in which he re- 
ceived daily visits from his friends at all hours. 
In 1820, Sir Francis Burdett, sentenced to the 
Marshalsea, for seditious libel, lived in the 
Marshal’s house—gave his word of honour not 
to go away—and saw what company he pleased. 
Such was the punishment of seditious libelists in 
the alarmist periods of the French Revolution and 
the Manchester massacre—under Pitt and Castle- 
reagh. The Tories feared and hated “seditious 
libels ;” but they did not venture so far to outrage 
public morals, as to represent the seditious libelist 
as necessarily an infamous character. They did 
not venture upon inflicting punishments altogether 
disproportionate. They made some distinction 
between the felon and the angry controversialist. 
Let us now see how the Whigs treat “ seditious 
libellers,” in the persons of Lovett and Collins. 
They were placed on the felon’s side in Warwick 
jail, and subjected to the same discipline as the 
rest of the prisoners in that department They 
were confined in a cell. Their allowance of food was 
insufficient for the preservation of their health. 


They were only allowed to see their friends once | 


inthree months. They were not allowed to corre- 
spond even with their wives, unless their letters 
were examined previously to their being sent off. 
A letter from Lovett to his mother was not allowed 
to pass out, because it contained the following 
sentences—“ expressive of feelings which the ma- 
gistrates did not approve of” :— 





THE LAW OF LIBEL. 


consciousness of a righteous pursuit casts a ray of 
cheerfulness and hope around the cell of a prison, 
I pray you, therefore, do not be disheartened on 
my account ; rather rejoice that your industry and 
good example planted the seeds of investigation and 
inquiry in the mind of your son, which led him 
onward in the pursuit of truth, regardless of conse- 
quences, and established in him a zealous deter- 
mination to make mankind the better for his 
existence. Had you been neglectful of my youth, 
had you been an example of indolence or profligacy, 
I might have been in this, or even a worse situa- 
tion, criminated in mind, and with far different 
feelings of heart towards you, than those I now 
entertain.” 

This attempt of a son in prison, to alleviate the 
anxiety of his mother, the Warwickshire magis- 
trates (genuine representatives of those of Shak- 
speare’s day) “did not approve of.” There is no- 
thing stilted in the style that rings hollow ; and, 
having the honour to know William Lovett, we 
can bear witness, that these are the unaffected 
sentiments of his heart, and that his conduct, 
through life shows that they exercise a regulating 
influence over his actions. But language like this 
the Warwickshire magistrates were incapable of 
comprehending ; and, consequently, they “ did not 
approve” of it. We return to the privations of 
the prisoners. Applications, by themselves and 
friends, to be allowed to purchase a little extra 
food, were rejected. <A letter sent from Birming- 
ham to Collins, on the 14th of October, giving him 
an account of a petition in his favour, by several 
non-political gentlemen of that town, was kept 
back from him till the 22d. Great care seems to 
have been taken that they should read nothing 





“improper.” The following passage, in a letter 
| from Lovett to his wife, we quote, as an illustra- 
tion of the paltry peddling of ‘* these authorities.” 
“T have received the books you sent me, ex- 
cepting the numbers of Chambers’s Journal, tie 
Westminster Review, and Tait’s Magazine, which, 
I understand, are to be more scrupulously exa- 
mined than the other works, to see if they are fit 
| books for us to have.” 
| Let it not be said that these restrictions, un- 


| warranted by a simple sentence of imprisonment, 
occasioned merely imaginary inconvenience to the 


| 
| 
! 
} 
} 
| 
} 
| 


“TI regret to hear that you are making yourself | prisoners. Their health gave way under it. Even 


uneasy on my account; and, therefore write to 
assure you, that I am in tolerably good health, and 
that the cause for which I am here will never, I 
trust, cause my spirits to fail me. You naturally 


feel pained to hear of your son being the inmate of 


a prison ; but, at the same time, I know your sound 
discrimination will lead you to perceive that im- 
prisonment is not alone confined to the guilty. 
Some of the best and most exalted of men have 
met with imprisonment, and oftimes death, in the 
prosecution of truth, humanity, and justice ; and, 
with no ambition for political martyrdom, I hope 
to see the cause triumphant for which I am now 
suffering ; and if I do not, I shall feel satisfied that 
the object was worthy of my humble sacrifice in 
its support. An unworthy cause and a bad con- 
science render the best home intolerable, while the 


the robust frame of John Collins was affected ; and 
'the more delicate constitution of Lovetc has been 
shattered to an extent that forced him to seek the 
reinvigoration of his frame in an excursion to his 
native county of Cornwall—to an extent that af- 
fords slender hope of entire convalescence. 

And now we come to a question which we in 
part waved before. How far were the visiting- 
magistrates of Warwick jail alone to blame for the 
illegal increase of the punishment of Lovett and 
Collins? or how far are ministers to be blamed! 
A word from the Attorney-general, when the sen- 
tence was pronounced, would have altered the 
destination of the prisoners ; and from the way 1 
which they had been treated in Warwick jail before 
trial, the Attorney-general and his masters knew 
well what kind of treatment awaited them there 
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after sentence. During the whole of the contro- | order of the House of Commons, I4th February, 
yversy which has been waged in and out of parlia- 1840, purporting to be * Copies of any Memorials 
ment relative to the treatment of Lovett and Col- or Correspondence relating to the treatment of 
lins, ministers have not attempted to defend their | William Lovett and John Collins, now prisoners 
treatment, and by attempting to shift the responsi- in Warwick gaol,” this /etter is suppressed, along 
bility, they have tacitly admitted that it was inde- | with some others. The suppression of such a do- 
fensible. But ministers knew beforehand to what | cument is an awkward confession on the part of 
treatment they were sending these men ; they could | ministers ; and not less awkward is the practical 
have had them sent elsewhere ; they have allowed | confession involved in the fact, that a short time 
others to perpetrate for them illegal cruelties which before Lovett’s liberation, he was fed upon beef- 
they, in their vindictiveness, wished to see inflicted, | steaks and port wine to keep him from sinking 
but, in their cowardice, durst not inflict. When entirely. 
the humane gentlemen who took an interest in the This, then, is what the Whigs have done with 
case of Lovett and Collins, applied to ministers, | the law of libel. They inherited it, an instrument 
they were told, “ the visiting-magistrates are the | of oppression, from the Tories ; they have care- 
only parties who have the power to set matters to | fully preserved it, and rendered it more stringent ; 
rights.’ When they applied to the magistrates, | they have increased the punishment of an ano- 
they were told, * The Secretary of State alone | malous offence, not indeed by smuggling an act of 
has the power.” Without pretending to say that | parliament through the House of Commons, as the 
the prisoners were not harshly treated, these two | Tories did in 1808, but by what is still worse, 
sets of worthies kept bandying from one to the | sanctioning the perversion of an act meant to 
other the task of redressing the wrong. While we | regulate the treatment of felons alone, to a totally 
read their respective arguments to show that it | different class of offenders, When they are turned 
was no duty of theirs to act in consistency with | out of office, as they soon must be, they will re- 
common humanity, we feel inclined to address them | store to the Tories their original instrument of tor- 
in the words of the Antiquary, when told by the | ture for political offenders, much improved for their 
chaise-driver that he was not bound to replace the | purposes. 
shoe the horse had lost, that Jamie Somebody was We have sought, in the case we have been re- 
hound to uphold the beast in shoes :—* And when | Viewing, to apportion impartially to Whigs and 
you go,—to where you deserve, sir, who do you | Tories their respective shares of merit, in making 
think is to uphold you for your inhumanity ?” the law of libel what it is. It would be unjust to 
Ministers knew beforehand, from the experience | pass over unnoticed the share which some “ re- 
of the treatment Lovett and Collins had experienced | spectable” people seem determined to have in the 
in prison before trial, how the magistrates would | perpetuation of this Whig-Tory gag upon the ex- 
act. Ministers knew beforehand that the visiting- | pression of opinion. An arrangement between the 
magistrates, with one exception, were bigoted Chartistsof Edinburgh andthe middle-class liberals, 
Tories, who made their dislike to Chartists a per- who called a meeting to congratulate the Queen 
sonal feeling, Ministers persisted in pretending to | on her recent delivery, and to suggest a political am- 
believe that the reports of the visiting magistrates, | nesty, was broken off because the said middle-class 
hearing that the health of Lovett and Collins was | liberals were not certain that the provost would 
not injuriously affected by their treatment in jail, allow such a motion to be put. Why did not the y 
was true, although Lord John Russell was in pos- try? In Glasgow, the very name of an amnesty 
session of a letter, from the only liberal politician | was hooted down by “the loyalists,” met to pass 
among them, containing these statements :— a congratulatory address. In France, occasions of 
“The whole of the visiting-magistrates, with | gladness in the royal family have more than once 
the exception of myself, consider that this is no | been made the pretexts for according pardon to 
case for their interference ; asthey said, they thought | political offenders. The Whig newspapers have 
the offence for which Lovett and Collins were con- | repeatedly blamed Louis Philippe for allowing his 
vieted was one of the gravest kind. Again I beg | amnesties to lose lalf their grace by his tardiness, 
to inform your lordship, that I was present when | What are these newspapers, and the gobe-mouches 
the certificate of , the surgeon of the jail, was | who allow them to dictate their opinions to them, 
‘ined hy all the other visiting-magistrates: I de- | saying, now that the birth of a princess has af- 
clined to sign the document, and stated my reasons, | forded the Queen a fair excuse for exercising the 
as I felt confident, from my own observations, that | royal prerogative of mercy ? _An extension of 
the contrary was the fact, and that William Lovett pardon to all who are now suffering punishment for 
shot in good health, Before I left Warwick, yes- | any political offences, short of actual violence, 
terday morning, I saw both the prisoners, Lovett would, at this moment, be less an act of merey 
and Collins, in the jail, and they were both looking | than of strict justice. The case of Lovett and 
very ill. Tam therefore anxious that your lord- | Collins shows how the law has been strained, in 
ship should send your own medical attendant to | order to get them punished, The extending the 
“e Lovett, and to report the state of his health, | punishment of felons to political offenders, is most 
I will gladly pay the expenses of his visit.” dangerous to liberty. It is the Scotch cases of 
This letter produced no effect upon the predeter- | Muir and Gerald over again, It has a tendency 
mnation of ministers to leave the prisoners to the | to lower the self-respect of the individuals punished, 
tender mercies of the visiting-magistrates ; but it | and to impress the advocates of these opinions 


** Worthy of remark, that in the Return, printed by | with a brand which injures their cause; and 
sO, LXXXVil.— yor, Vill, a 
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when the members of the unprivileged, the suf- 
fering classes alone, are visited by this excess 
of punishment, it necessarily renders them bitter 

and vindictive towards all who participate in 
inflicting the wrong. If the liberals of the 
middle classes sincerely wish to see a reunion be- 
tween themselves and the working classes brought 
about, they have here a fair opportunity of hasten- 
ing that desirable end. If they hang back, their 
conduct will only adinit of one interpretation—that 
they are animated by a cowardly, vindictive feel- 
ing, towards those who have troubled their repose. 


Mere selfishness might prompt them to do what 
is right in this matter. The precedent afforded, by 
the treatment of “libellers” among the working 
classes, by the present ministry, may, by the next, 
be extended to the middle classes. If any thing is 










to be done, it must be done quickly; and the public 


must take the management of the business ints 
its own hands. From ministers there is nothing 
to hope, and without their advice the crown can 
originate nothing. It remains to be asked: 
Would a Whig Opposition have quietly submitted 


‘to what a Whig Government has done? 





KECORDS OF REAL LIFE IN THE PALACE AND THE COTTAGE 


WE are astonished that this work has not made | 
more noise, first in the fashionable, and then in 
the lower spheres, if not for its merits, which are | 
various and considerable, then for its anecdotes, | 
gossip, and malice: the last word we beg our | 
readers to understand in the French sense, and not | 
in the bitter British signification of the term. 
Miss Pigott’s work is not more remarkable for 
telling what few travelling ladies besides herself 
could have had opportunities to know, than for the 
insight it affords into the modes of life, habits of 
thought, and, indeed, the entire manner of being, 
of no inconsiderable portion of the English,German, 
and French aristocracy. 

The authoress, belonging by birth to one of those 
proud families of ancient English gentry, who 
“came in with the Conqueror,” and who look down 
with something bordering on contempt upon two- 


thirds of the peerage, must, we presume, have been | 
“of a certain age” when the restoration of the | 


Bourbons permitted her to visit the continent, 
where she has since spent many years. In several 
instances, she was among the first of the English 
ladies who repaired to those German watering- 
places, since grown into fame. Whether on account 
of novelty, her good introductions, or a talisman 
which she carried, and which we shall afterwards 
describe, or her birth and connexions, this lady 
was much more freely received than it is at all 
usual with ordinary English travellers not only 
at the petty German courts, and at Brussels | 
and the Hague, but in the castles and country 
residences of the nobility. This, we apprehend, is 
not now at all usual even with the well-certificated 
English. 
“lone gentlewoman.” She evidently was not 
troubled with mauvaise honte; she travelled in 
respectable if not lordly style, possessed many 
accomplishments, and the talisman to which we 
have alluded. This wasa collection of the portraits 
of remarkable persons, taken by herself, which | 
everybody was anxious to see, while many were 
desirous of having their own likenesses added to 
Miss Pigott’s recherché collection of notabilities and 
beauties. Ennui is the disease of sidnenete as of other 


—— - — — = o a 


*“ Reeords of Real Life in the Palace and the Cottage.” 
By Miss Harriet Pigott. 3 volumes. 


There might have been pity for her asa | 


petty courts ; and inordinate curiosity about trifles ) 
is one of evnui’s most harmless modes of seeking , 
relief. Miss Pigott seems to have understood the 
‘ase fully. It was made a favour to see her port- 
| folios, and a greater favour still to be added to the ‘ 
select number of her chosen “ beautiful and brave,” ; " 
celebrated, and high-born. The portfolio was in’ — t 
Germany her passe-partout ; but, without the cir- 4 . 
cumstances of her rank and connexion, even it " 
might have failed. At all events, and whatever t] 
may have been the concurring causes, she saw, and os 
that closely, a great deal of continental character - 
and manners, from “the palace to the cottage ;” S) 
and she is in certain respects a shrewd observer, 
and always a frank speaker; so that, after the of 
endless volumes of continental travels with which on 
the public have been favoured, no writer displays ari 
' so much of the aristocratic domestic life of Germany (hi 
as this lady, save Captain Basil Hall; and his = 
experience is limited to one Schloss and its rural fig 
neighbourhood. On French society, and especially gro 
that of the Faubourg St. Germain, Miss Pigott is an 
equally communicative. But either the field is less 3 ae 
rich, or time has impaired the traveller’s powers; He 
for the latter half of her work, referring to a period orie 






many vears' subsequent to her visit to Germany, 
_is in every respect inferior to her early letters. She 
seems even to have forgotten her own language, 
and the style is as faulty as the matter is often 
| trivial. Our review is, therefore, nearly limited to | he 
the first half of the work. The whole purports | the 
to have been revised by Galt in the last days of 
his life. Lady Charlotte Bury, also, appears to 
| hav e had some concern in the affair ; and she has 
taken the opportunity of speaking handsomely and his 
kindly of poor Galt ; which, so far as we know, no 
_ other literary friend ‘has vet done. 

The form of the early part of the work is letters, 
which are addressed to the female friends of the 
writer in France and England, in the style of Lady 
Mary Wortley’s epistles; to which Mr. Galt fancies 
Miss Pigott’s quite equal. The travelling English, 
then first let loose on the continent, after a twenty 
years’ embargo, with their sensiions pride, their a) 
_ surd caprices, and ridiculous humours, furnish sow 
| of the most piquant passages in these letters. 

iP igott had been for some time in Paris ; but we 
rear Of her at Brussels, then the pet sojourm 
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the English, to which the presence of the Duke of | 
Kent and the Duke of Wellington gave attraction ; 
and where intrigues amorous and political, private 
theatricals, and violent quarrels about rival 
preachers, were the leading amusements of the 
English society of the time. From thence, when 
the season was over, Miss Pigott repaired to Spa; 
before the taste, and endless wants, and gold, of the 
English had improved the accommodations of that 
celebrated spot. Une dame Anglaise was a prodi- 
gious curiosity at that period ; and the bold pedes- 
trian and solitary rambling habits which Miss 
Pigott had brought from hei native country in- 
creased the curiosity about so independent a femme 
sole. Among the first acquaintances whom she 
made at Spa, was General Evers, and the Baroness 
his lady, to whom she was introduced by a worthy | 
fat curate, the uncle of the general, who very na- 
turally fancied his nephew the greatest man in the 
world, and well deserving a place in Miss Pigott’s 
picture-gallery. 

As we cannot help thinking that the men and 
women of real life, where they are at all worth 
knowing, are quite as attractive and amusing as 
those of fiction, and a good deal more instructive ; 
andas, with Mrs. Jameson, Mrs. Trollope, and others 
in our mind, we can refer to no authority where 
those of Germany are so minutely described by 
an Englishwoman, we shall borrow this authentic 
couple from Miss Pigott’s portfolio. The scene is 
Spa. 





My levée at breakfast was augmented by the presence | 
of General Evers; his reverend uncle could no longer 
curb his impatience and terrestrial vanity; therefore, 
arming himself with stout-heartedness, he came forward 
(his bréviaire as usual in his hand,) to present his star of 
fame and prowess, the redoubtable commandant of the 
fortress aud town of Namur—a colossal soldier-like | 
figure, exceeding the ordinary stature of man; the very 
ground seemed to tremble under his firm martial step | 
and fierce warrior bearing. He was, in fact, # man of | 
warlike aspect ; the lineaments of his face were promi- | 
nent, the lower part concealed in ample mustachios. | 
He advanced smoking a long and richly ornamented | 
oriental pipe ; the fumes ascending threw out clouds that | 
partially enveloped his military cap, while his quick, 
keen, clear eyes, seemed to express fearful defiance to 
every warrior in Christendom. 

_ But I could discern a radiant expression of softer feel- 
ings, something of amicable and benevolent thoughts, as 
€ Was receiving my cordial salutations of courtesy ; for 
the general's having bravely fought in conjunction with 
the legions of my country under her illustrious chieftain, 
Was 4 certain passport to a patriotic British female. 

The man of prayer stood there aloof, like a symbol of 
Peace about to extend olive branches o’er the laurels of 
oe valiant nephew ; he needed only the olive branch, for 
. a as usual, his breviary, which he opened and shut 
ae that gave him the air of intending to pro- 
= ns t ° benediction over the two beings before him, 
ciples os singularly contrasted in figure, mien, prin- 
” — nativity. Each seated himself at my table, 
ink ee gem ye rape ensued, highly interest- 
Shae soberted rp nal toca he 
‘moothed the way to ] eas 4 ~4 
sanding. y to our mutual ease and good under- 
his life” y entering immediately into a few details of 

G . : ‘ 

+ dehet eye ha Belgian ae ; but soon after his 
preyand acquisition ot svommong be is country becoming the 
Ginieaee om ha —_— had no other alternative 
emay in arme i ne service ; and he made his first 

$ in the school of Moreau; under the aus- 
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pices of that celebrated man, he served in all the cam- 
paigns of the Consulship and the Empire. He pretends 
to have saved the life of the Roman pontiff, the respect- 
able Pius the seventh, from a plot to poison his Holiness ; 
and he confessed that in the impetuosity and confiding 
candour of youth, he had been led astray to form one in 
a lawless combination* with twenty colonels who had 
determined to assassinate Napoleon on his accession to 
the consulship, from which the prudence of a zealous 
friend had timely withdrawn him, and prevailed on him 
to follow loyally whoever became the chieftain of his 
country ; at this part of the nephew’s relation, the reve- 
rend uncle and preceptor cast a furtive look of shame, 
as fearing to have excited my contempt of his zeal as a 
preceptor. On Belgium being ceded to Holland by the 
fiat of the famous Congress of Vienna, he gave his alle- 
giance to the sovereign of his native land, and his mili- 
tary talentsto the Battle of Waterloo ; where he acquired 
an additional quota of fame, with so many glorious 
wounds, that his general health is irretrievably impaired, 
and he is come here to make trial of the efficacy of these 
salufrious warm baths; retiring for a time from the 
fatiguing government of Namur and the Luxembourg, 
which his grateful king has lately bestowed, with other 
honours and tributes to his brave ardour in his service. 

Madame la Baronne joined us—a Saxon lady, possess- 
ing very striking remains of former personal beauty, that 
seem to have faded more by the wear and tear of an un- 
quiet mind, than by the usual exhausting effects of time ; 
for there rest on her brow lines of care, and slight furrows, 
indicative that the fiercer passions of her soul had done 
their heavier work; her form, which must have once 
been commanding and replete with dignity, now only 
exhibits a graceless fiérté, and an unlovely vivacity of 
temperament ; a decayed beauty, withered in heart, like 
a tree in its prime, shorn of its lovely foliage, and blasted 
by the sharp winds of cheerless November. 

She addressed, in wrangling phrases, and unharmo- 
nious tones, the modest curate, who cast towards me a 
significant humorous glance, that expressed,“ | know her 
humours well;” which decided me to keep on amicable 
terms with my new Saxon acquaintance, for I imagine 
her displeasure would be formidable to encounter. Even 
that mirror of hardihood, the general, his nerves ever 
invulnerable to the cannon’s roar, seems to quail under 


| the influence of a wayward female’s eloquence. 
" * * - 


n os * 


I terminated the evening by a drive with General 
Evers and his lady, in their open carriage ; but the 
roughness of the roads incommoded the general, render- 
ing his wounds more painful, and the nerves of Madame 
more irritable; which made me urge an earlier return 
to head-quarters—that irritable temperament so often 
perceptible in females, that mars conversation, inter- 
rupting the subject in discussion at every moment by 
wailing plaints, for which there is no additional cause, 
and which evinces a surmounting spirit of egotism ; but 
there is a redeeming point in the character of Madame, 
in the excessive attachment she bears to her cara sposo, 
that gives her a keener foresight of the mutability of his 
existence under a ruined constitution ; although she ex- 
emplifies it (unfortunately for both) in the fretful way- 
wardness of a spoilt child, that lessens the interest her 
domestic position would otherwise excite. 


As a picture of German domestic manners, as 
well as of Miss Pigott’s lively style at this period 
of her life, we shall follow her Spa friends to their 
villa-residence, near Namur, at which she soon 
afterwards visited them. 


I walked from the port to the excellent héte) d’Har- 
champ. The next morning, immediately after breakfast, 
I was conducted to the humble small villa, bathed by 
the limpid waters of the Meuse, where retires ocea- 
sionally my Chaudfontaine friend, General Evers, mili- 
tary governor of Luxembourg. Opening a little wieket I 
passed into an orchard, then into a garden, not in the 











* Oudet’s conspiracy. —Z£ 7. M. 
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best order, where a laquey and two soldiers were assist- 
ing some old women in collecting the harvest of autumnal 
fruits and vegetables. There were golden tinted apples 
in abundance, without the Hesperides, or their dragon ; 
but there stood a Hercules form, the general, clothed in 
an old military jacket that rendered his stature still 
more remarkable ; but his countenance was more wan, 
and an air of increased suffering was expressed in his 
once commanding figure. The man who had aided | 
Napoleon in slaying thousands, and had since aided our | 
allies in subjugating that military tyrant and his hosts, 
was now standing in the midst of a numerous feathered 
tribe, in the peaceful occupation of feeding a flight of 
thirty pigeons, of the rarest species, from distant climes. 
The baron instantly advanced on seeing me, his dig- 
nity in nowise ruffled, but seeming rather to increase 
from the consciousness of the simple solitary style of life | 
! 





in which I discovered him, exclaiming, “ Here you find 
the warrior Evers, sans fagon, au sein de sa famille.” 

“ Yes,” I replied, “the great general, who has led 
legions to conquest, is now reposing in the blessings of 
peace, and its attractive analogous attendants, the pro- 
digal Ceres and Pomona.” 

After a world of kind greetings, and hospitable cour- 
tesies, he returned with complacency to the occupation 
in which I found him ; and while finishing to serve the 
repasts of his plumed favourites, he named their class in 
natural history, and their native countries. Till then I 
had no idea of the variety and beauty of this species of | 
birds of the air;—the Muscovy and the Pologne appeared | 
pre-eminent in brilliancy of feather toilet; with them 
were promiscuously mingled turkeys, fowls, and ducks. 
Towards these humbler victims for future culinary skill, 
and the honours of the banquets of modern days, the | 
baron assumed more dignity, affecting to drive them 
away With expressions of contempt, turning at the same 
moment, to caress and receive the caresses of a beautiful | 
fawn confined in a trellis prison. He then led me into , 
the house, stopping to regard a numerous flight of 
feathered choristers, the canaries, blackbirds, and gold- 
finches, prisoners in their lattice-wire cages, suspended 
in the small hall of entrance, where sat the femme de 
chambre, mending the general’s coat, and surrounded by 
decayed fruit, soiled linen, and other embleins of untidy 
household disorder ; but the salon of reception was neatly 
arranged. From thence we passed again into disorder, | 
on entering the adjoining bed-chamber, where we found 
Madame la Barrone just risen from her couch, and under 
the hands of a dirty-looking provincial hair-dresser,—her 
lovely chesnut-colour locks falling dishevelled over her | 
shoulders, her fine features sharpened by age, and the 
havoc of an undisciplined mind; she sat there, a beauty | 
in her decline, amidst remnants of fruit, linen, the dirty | 
strewed pell-mell with the clean. On the walls were | 

| 
| 


hung the handsome portraits of the hero and of Madame, 
serving as tell-tales of what the living models had been 
some few years gone by, and also trophies gained in the 
field and in the chase ; tattered banners, sabres, and | 
pistols, were mingled with the spoils of the forests and 
of the plains. 

The general had ordered his caleche, in which we 
drove forthwith to his town residence, stopping en pas- 
sant at his traiteur’s, to order “bon diner pour huit 
personnes.” 

In the saloon hangs the general’s portrait in the Bel- 
gian full-dress uniform, and under it stands his bust in 
marble, habited as a French general ; in pointing it out | 
to my observation, he said with vivacity :— 

“ Mademoiselle, [ am not ashamed of what 
I have been, nor of what [ now am.” 


As the general was busy, previous to an ex- 
pected visit of the Duke of Wellington to inspect 
the fortifications, he consigned Miss Pigott to the 
care of an ugly, but very pleasant aide-de-camp, | 
who undertook to show her the lions of Namur. 
On her return, she continues :— 


I found Madame la Baronne, in her sunny bed-cham- 
ber, playing at cards, She politely threw them aside at 


my entrance, but not without uttering a peevish excla- 
mation on the difficulty of “killing time.” Almost 
immediately the general entered, and led me to the 
banquet, where we were joined by another of his aides- 
de-camp, Le Comte de Pestre, his cousin, simply clad 
in a suit of mourning, that contrasted singularly with 
the sportsman’s dress, and the chase accoutrements of a 
dauntless martial-looking whiskerando officer, who had 
just entered from a shooting excursion, swinging his 
fowling-piece, and loaded with the morning spoils of 
sylvan warfare, which he dashed on the floor to the right 
and to the left without respect to persons, or to the 
furniture. 

The general did the honours, as one long habituated 
to preside at military banquets; while Madame spoke 
little, and scarcely tasted of the festin, seeming to like 
nothing, to have no enjoyment in the passing scenes of 
life ; her naturally dissatisfied temper having been in- 
creased since our separation at La Chaudfontaine by a 


| fall from her carriage ; her perturbed mind was expressed 
‘in her eyes, that wandering restless regard, fixed only 
' at intervals on the general, announcing her well author- 


ized anxieties for his health. The feast, however, went 
on actively, and certainly was worthy of the generous 


hospitality of the chivalrous entertainer, being com- 


posed of choice varieties of the season’s products, and 
concluding with an immense cold boiled salmon, ex- 
tended upon a long plank of wood, like a human corpse 
on a bier, handed round by a domestic, and so unexpect- 
edly that it made me start from my chair, which excited 
a general smile; indeed I was not without alarm on 


'eatching a glimpse in the opposite large mirror, of my 
/own insignificant figure reflected therein, seated amidst 


such a warlike group of convives, who had no softening 
shade, not even in the feminine lineaments of Madame, 
disfigured as they were by her mental anguish. Le 
Comte de Pestre was deputed to reconduct me to my 
hotel. After having made my final adieux to my warrior 
host—for final 1 felt they must be, from the evident 


change in his appearance since we last met, and the per- 
petual, only half-concealed indications of severer bodily 


suffering, all visibly told that his terrestrial career was 


| near closing. 


We shall next take up Miss Pigott at the Hague, 
recapitulating the history of her happy autumn 
spent on the banks of the Meuse; and we must 
again remind the reader that her book, alas! is still 
as good as manuscript ; as fresh and sparkling as 
* Bubbles from the Brunnens.” 


How happy was my life from sunrise until sunset! I 
sketched and conversed familiarly with the simple pea- 
sautry, and gained much local information from that 
intelligent class, while rambling in their scenery, and 
around their humble homes. I cultivated the good-will 
of the inhabitants of the valley, and was invited to par- 
take the hospitalities of the Baronial chateau and the 
cottage. I encountered every body I most desired, and 
all were kind to me. What delightful feelings were 
mine! A gladsome traveller, my occasional musings 
over the past only heightening the bright colourings of 
present existence. Ah! when was I ever so happy! 


_when shall I ever be equally so again! At Spa, I lived 
in intimacy with Lady Torrington, and the Admiral, 


with the intellectual Counsellor Wilson, his gentle dame, 
and her niece. Lord Beauchamp was the reigning beau 
at Spa, cherished by the lady matrons, who had daughters 
at the matrimonial mart; his lordship’s mother was 
with him, preserving a strict incognito. At Aix ls 
Chapelle, I hastened over its many historical memorials, 
in the anxiety to quit so melancholy a sejour, and alse 
anxious not to be too late to assist at the harvest on the 
fruitful banks of the Meuse. Madame Fincke, the 
French hostess, at the public dinner table in her hotel, 
was a fund of amusement in her display of Parisiaa 


| fashion, and her maniere de marchande de modes. At 


Namur I was received with military hospitality, bY 


General Evers, and his Saxon wife. 


The above Madame Fineke, the hostess at Aix- 
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la-Chapelle, would still be a rarity in England. | seat. She had therefore more room in the carriage, as 
Miss Pigott, from choice, wherever she went, fre- | 7 gongs Rag nt Mees “y promeg aN be ot 
he ° ° | os > tend, » 
quented the table d’hote when this was practicable. | er aa ied” ine a a disciples of wd Re- 
She remarks— | deemer, was a married man, assiduous in the education 
As usual, I found no small amusement in the table | of his children, and comforted and exhorted his wife in 
dhote scene. The hostess, Mad. Fincke, was a superla- | her hour of martyrdom with the comfortable words, 
tive fine lady, doing the honours of her festin in a rich |“ Remember the Lord ;” but the enraged little baroness 
green velvet robe ; and in the true manceuvring principle affected not to hear me, and merely kicked out her 
of an experienced coquette, she had selected for her two | pretty foot agamst the opposite pannel of the chaise. 
supporters, the most distinguished looking cavaliers I did not attempt to dissipate further her religious pre- 
amongst her hotel guests; on my requesting herto place | judices; a combat on that theme, in a close vehicle, 
me, she graciously indicated, with an air of self satisfac- | traversing contracted dykes, would have been imprudent. 
tion, a chair and plate that had previously been reversed I believe, for the first time, the idea presented itself 
to indicate my seat at the table, according to her usage, that she had incurred both sin and peril, by travelling 
but iu the centre of a group of English, unconscious that on the highways with a Protestant. Fortunately for 
she could not have succeeded less effectually in pleasing her we approached near to Rotterdam, where we were 
me: but | became reconciled to her arbitrary arrange- to separate. I communicated my supposition when we 
ment, on discovering my neighbours to be a Captain met again at the Hague ; a faint blush tinged her cheeks, 
Pearson, his invalid lady, and pretty daughter, the for- , She attempted to smile, but it was a vain attempt, and 
mer a gentlemanly naval officer, whom | had heard Lord she replied not a word. I see not how the two people, 
Torrington mention in flattering terms. Early after , 80 different in their religious opinions and habits of 
dinner our fantastic hostess perseveringly curtsied us | life, are to mix together this winter in unity—nous 
from the table d’hote, when I immediately engaged a | Verrons. 
cicerone to conduct me to the public walks. 


_ Philosophers would have extended the remark 
In company with Baron Beckmann and his lady, | to the two countries, so different in their reli- 
Miss Pigott left Brussels for Holland. The baron gious feclings and habits of thought. 
was one of the king’s chamberlains ; his lady was | ‘The Dutch admiral the Comte May, then in 
a Catholic and a Belgian, who, until now, had) command at Rotterdam, and his lady, an English 
never seen that country to which her own was | woman,took the fair traveller under their care, who, 
forcibly united by the drum-head marriage, con- | jy a sight-seeing walk, makes this observation— 
cetted by the Duke of W ellington, celebrated hy We walked on the dykes toview the “ cits’ boxes,” or 
the Holy Allies, and long since dissolved, as might | yjjJas + on some of them are mottos in golden letters, 
have been foreseen even through the feelings and | alluding to the situation in life of the owner—a contrast 
conduct of the Baroness Beckmann, which are thus | of national character to that of our English merchants, 
described by her fellow-traveller :-— | who in general, soon as their coffers fill, hasten to the 
| herald’s office, to search for and adopt the armorial 
Our route to Rotterdam, was along the celebrated bearings of some ancient dynasty, whose [name in some 
dykes, enlivened by a succession of neat villages, with degree resembles their own. ’ 
gaily painted houses, and grotesque attempts at sculp- | The Admiralty-house commands a view of the river, 
ture in the gardens. The bright brass dairy utensils, | and the shipping. The dining-room is wainscotted with 
suspended to dry and sweeten in the air before the rural dark oak ; the drawing-room is sixty-five feet long, has 
habitations, and on the margins of the canals; the varied | an elegant marble chimney-piece at each end ; the paint- 
brilliant coloured dress of the peasantry, their thick ings and decorations are in good taste. An excellent 
Dutch-built figures thus attired; the strange forms of | dinner, served in English style, the animated conversa- 
the equipages for pleasure and for agriculture; wind- | tion of my brave host, and his gracious lady, enlivened 
mills, painted in every hue of the rainbow ; the parterres, | the party, which consisted only of Mr. Hay, the English 
vet brilliant with Flora’s autumnal beauties; the trees | Epi: copalian clergyman, who is appointed by the Bishop 
still in full leaf; the rich pasture lands divided into | of London ; his wife accompanied him, and Mr. Labou- 
portions by broad ditches of clear running waters, on | chere, the banker; the admiral’s four lovely children 
which the proprietors of the lands were paddling in their appeared to grace the dessert. ° 
7 barks, to Visit and count their herds of cattle—pro- The following morning I made another tour alone, and 
— " novel and stirring life scene. was infinitely amused by the many grotesque groups 
a eg fmt ptg tm hye 
done little, man’s industry everything ; and t] e i d stry Dutch ee a | 7 adn aa d animad 
of the Durc ee er ee Pee vee nee Dutch painters. I have not unfrequc ntly heard animad- 
i ean utch people forces you to respect them. La versions cast on the old Flemish masters, for their fre- 
ag ae ag Mi astonishment, and re-echoed quent representation of low-life scenes ; but how could 
Holleca 8 4 0 oe. She had never been in’ they deviate or seek for other subjects, when their own 
English piece a com “7 hg thet ovig@ her as to her country possessed such an endless variety of stirring, 
Belvian. | nc uon; Dut Madame, like a true-hearted ludicrous, aud grotesque life groups! which in fact, 
stant, loves not her Protestant neighbours, now be- | form a history of their nation, their habitudes, and minds. 


‘ome her compatriots. She received, wi indi 
; 6 6f sived, with cold indif- . . , 
ferenee, my congratulations upon the acquisition to her We shall not follow Miss Pigott through all 


lien and coe of such fine dairy land, extensive | the Dutch docks and ships; but to the Hague and 
on other a rie pars for in religion this amiable, and jts court we must pursue her. ‘To that place she 
rigid rl ae = mi a euperes feminine character, is 8 | went by water. 
dine tan vg ngot. She became dreadfully irritated each | ° ; 
ri — — and with some difficulty passed on The only passengers were three inoffensive bourgeois, 
otha + ag sundry cabriolets of fantastic forms, and a domine, who smoked his pipe in quiet ease and 
the hedhean 7 8 domine (as the clergy are named) of | indifference in his chosen corner of the cabin. A con- 
children in faith, with his wife, and six, ten, or more | tinuance of neat cottages and busy housewifery before 
side of th ag and ruddy boys and girls, seated on every their doors, ornamented country houses of the more 
wonld lad) Ls eanaage: in laughing mood. I believe she opulent classes, diminish the monotony of the flat scenery. 
ames = nA lave turned them over the dyke, and Upon landing I found the chamberlain had been 80 
“Qnell, he er own ease, as she cried out with dismay, | gallant as to send a carriage and servants to await my 
orreur! quelle honte! a priest marry !—a | arrival, and convey me to the square (Buitenzof ) whereip 


Priest have children!” ‘The baron was on the barouche | is the principal hotel, Hetgroot Keyzerhof. 
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I found a warm apartment, with the usual precaution | 
against damp—two carpets—that had been commanded | 
for me by my late travelling companions, who reside in | 
the same square, and who presented themselves im- | 
mediately. I had scarcely dismissed my dinner service, | 
when the Admiral Von de Capellan (a friend of Lord 
Torrington’s) was announced. This noble naval veteran 
approaches to his seventieth year—the Dutch hero of 
Algiers, whom Lord Exmouth found in the Straits of 
Gibraltar, and who boldly (not having time to wait orders | 
from his government) accompanied the English fleet | 
with his Dutch squadron to share in the dangers and 
the glories of that enterprise, for which he immediately 
received the thanks of the British senate, and the Order 
of the Bath from the Prince Regent. He drew my arm | 
under his own, and insisted on my accompanying him to 
tea at his house. The baroness received me most gra- 
ciously ; a very handsome and fine woman, the happy | 
mother of nine children, with infant twins in their nurses’ 
arms ; she is inthe meridian of her life. The baron had 
designated her for his wife when yet an infant at her | 
mother’s breast. He saw her on landing at Rotterdam 
after a long cruise, caressed the smiling babe, and called | 
her his little wife. The disparity of years is unremark- | 
ed in the sincere affection which shows itself, pure aud 
fresh in numerous little attentions, ere you have seen 
them one hour together. Her fair hair was arranged a 
la Ninon. Their eldest daughters are fine girls, and all 
the family appear to have amiable dispositions. They | 
were sixteen years emigrants in England, to which they 
profess a strong attachment, and have adopted the domes- 
tic habitudes. Two Dutch families joined the party with- 
out enlivening it. They sate at the tea-table like auto- 
matons, moved by wires. The taciturnity of these ladies, | 
and their solemn formality when they were so obliging as | 
to depart, each making three distinct courtesies, were 
unpromising prognostics of Dutch gaiety to a stranger. 


This is so pleasant, that we make no doubt the 
reader would be glad to see a great deal more of 
it ; but we can only take Scheveling, the Richmond | 
or Greenwich of the Hague. 


It is one of the favourite amnsements of the inhabi- 
tants of the Hague to drive or walk hither to breakfast, 
or to dine and smoke in the neat little inns. There was 
something delightfully pleasant and refreshing in this 
scene in an autumn evening. The chureh stands in the 
centre of the neat little town, where is a manufactory of 
ingenious shell ornaments. The dress of the people is 
singular, and differs so entirely from that of their neigh- 
bours of the Hague, that they appear to be of a different 
nation. The wives and daughters of these rich fish- 
merchants load their persons with dazzling ornaments in 
gold, pearls, and diamonds, that set off to advantage the 
natural brillianey of their complexions. I could not | 
resist stopping a while, to gaze on a blooming Hebe, who | 
was standing at the window of her little parlour, in a 
blaze of jewellery and fine lace; diamonds of the finest 
water decorated her head gear. 

After enjoying the sea views, the exhilarating breezes, 
with the “ vast o’erhanging firmament,” we descended at 
the entrance to the Hague, to pass the evening with a 
Belgian family of Irish extraction. Mr. Sullivan de | 
Grasse, homme d’esprit, with the fiery vivacity of his | 
country.— Madame is portly and handsome ; the daughter | 
pretty and insipid; the son and heir, a dandy stupid and 
heavy, as dandies invariably are ; but the flute and piano, , 
accompanied by tolerable vocal music, made pleasantly | 
pass the hours. 


| 
Miss Pigott saw the States-general opened by | 
the king, attended by his two sons. Few cried, | 
“God save him!” and when she wondered at the 
public indifference, a laughing Dutchman remark- 
ed, that “they were a phlegmatic nation.” The 
different members of the royal family were often 
seen walking about in the lovely woods around the 


Hague without guards, exactly like private per- 





sons, A few incidental notices of Holland are ey. 
rious :— 

The Dutch matrons are stiff and ceremonious, and 
courts are equally so in general, where each personage 
has a card to play, with a gamester’s skill, each regard- 
ing the other with suspicion, or with jealous eye. This 
court has an unregal appearance, being so lately com- 
menced, that no one seems to recollect, or to have learnt 
the necessary rules of service and etiquettes. The royal 
suites are composed of a strange medley of ditferent 
nations, Germans, Prussians, Belgians, Dutch, and a few 
English. 

Here are four court establishments ; that of the reign- 
ing monarch, the two dowager duchesses, and that of 
the Prince of Orange and his youthful cousort. 

The queen is of the most retired habits, and has fre- 
quently been heard to lament that she is a queen. 

Many of the Dutch customs strike me to be as singn- 
lar as the general features of the countiy. A child’s 
birth is announced by a female domestic dressed in white, 
with an enormous nosegay of choice flowers in hand ; 
aman ina black garb, a long black crape scarf flowing 
from his three-corner hat, and a gold-headed cane, knocks 
at every door throughout the town to communicate each 
death that has occurred, with the names and honours of 
the defunct. Sometimes are to be seen several of these 
Aanspreckers running with all speed on this sad embassy, 
as if they expected death to overtake themselves before 
they could finish their mission. When the defunct is of 
high station, these harbingers of mortality arrive in a 
coach, and from each window proclaim the event. With 


my sketches of these strange figures, 1 hope one day to 


amuse you. 

The Dutch resemble the English in some of their do- 
mestic habitudes; the women are moral and well eda- 
cated; but they are reserved, and jealous of foreigners, 
who certainly do not frequent their towns, excepting for 
commercial purposes. I am, with the exception of the 
British Ambassador's family, the only Englishwoman of 
the higher class here, which is a relief to the court, and 


to Lord Clancarty, after their last winter's residence at 


Brussels, where the English flock in such numbers, and 
are thought so obirusive, 

The Belgians express much diseontent ; the young men 
of the ministerial offices not knowing how to pass their 
evenings without a theatre, at a small expense, and com- 
plaining that the cafés are not a resource, as the Myn- 
heer’s tobacco pipes are disagreeable, and spoil their 
Sunday toilet. Every one should have their turn in this 
world. The Dutch are obliged to follow the court the 
alternate winters it resides at Brussels, and perchance 
find themselves more incommoded by the Sunday festivi- 
ties, balls, and the spectacle, with other unpleasant 
incidents in Roman Catholic countries, repugnant to their 
national and presbyterian feelings. 

The queen gave a ball and supper, at which 
Miss Pigott was present. Among other reyal per- 
sonages whom she presents to our notice, is the 
present queen, then the Princess of Orange, the 
sister of the Emperors Alexander and Nicolas of 
Russia, and then not long married. 

The prince commenced the ball ina waltz with his fair con- 
sort, forfair she is,as alabaster ; herfeatures are irregular, 
her physiognomy mild,—no fiery high-spirited glance, 
such as her political intriguing sister of Wirtemberg’s fair 
face expresses, Her royal highness’ neck and throat 
are the most beautiful nature ever formed ; her figure 


is graceful ; moreover she finds something agreeable to 


address to those who are presented, without forgetting 


that she is sister to a great emperor; her robe and 


head-dress were decorated with pftegious stones, and 
deep fringes of enormous pearls, for her wedding trous 
seau Was magnificent. 

The supper rooms were opened at midnight for five 
hundred guests ; the supper cold as the rooms, except 
ing a coflee cup of weak soup, that was presented t 
each person on sitting down to table. On returning @ 
the ball-room, a circle was formed round the royal partys 
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when each prince and princess, with the dowager 
duchesses, graciously wished us “ bon soir,” and retired. 
Thus ended this first court féte. 

The young Princess Marianne was the representative 
of a lady of the olden times, in a white satin robe, and 
long full ruffles ; but to that little princess's gouvernante 
neither pen nor pencil can adequately express the 
strange effect of her embonpoint figure, her highly 
rouged cheeks, and her English court plume and head- 
dress,contrasting ludicrously with the diminutive feathers 
worn by the Dutch ladies ; this plume was of every 
hue, and each feather waved apart to the four points of 
the compass. Lady Christina, of equally ample propor- 
tions, with a lovely face and countenance ; Lady Marie, 
of the Dowager-mother’s household, completed the trio ; 
as, linked arm-in-arm, they approached me. 

Chis family have much intrinsic worth, and loyal at- 
tachment to the house of Orange, which they proved 
during their many years’ emigration and residence with 
the late old Stadtholder in Hampton Court palace. 

The Prince of Orange is economizing ; | meet him 
frequently at the different private receptions, where he 
comes to amuse himself, and throw off state formalities, 
stimulating every body to give him entertainments. He 
proposed to have a public bal masque, A bal masque 
frightened the Dutch mammas for the morals and safety 
of their lily and rosy daughters. Congresses were held, 
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your sketch to copy.” “ That is impossible,’ I replied ; 


“but I will do another as soon as possible ;” and the 


next day I sent one more highly finished, with a com- 


the alarm was general, and ultimately it was decided, | 
that a bal masqué was not suitable to Dutch taste, | 


esprit, or habitudes. This was represented to the man 
of pleasure, the prince, who easily compromised for a 
bal costume, Which proved a magnificent fete. 

The above antiques were sisters, and of the noble 
house of Athlone. The ball put Miss Pigott’s 
portfolio into requisition, by Dutch ladies distressed 
to contrive dresses. Among others, an old and 
thriftv German lady of the bedchamber came to 
learn how she might transmute the old red velvet 
gown which she brought under her shawl, into a 
Spanish dress! Surely, even in the few years 
which have elapsed, the following thrifty custom 
of the court ladies—of which an English trades- 
man’s wife would, we fear, be quite ashamed—must 
have become obsolete. 


_The saloon of the Minister of War, the Baron de 
Nagel, is pleasant. Madame de Nagel is an amiable 
old lady ; during her long residence with the old Stadt- 
holder, in Hampton Court palace, she was cherished 
audesteemed by allwho had the advantage of approaching 
her. It is the custom with the Dutch dames to sit the 
first hours of the evening with the tea equipage before 
them, pouring out the tea to each successive visiter, in very 
‘imiuutive cups of the finest foreign porcelain. Late in 
the evening the lady concludes this duty by washing 
the tea service, in the presence of her remaining guests, 
wiping them dry witha fine red napkin, resembling a 
pocket-kerchief, that is placed by her for the purpose. 
i lett her late last night, thus occupied ; her long resi- 


venice on our shores had not obliterated her early house- | 


_ practices, and observing me to smile, “* Ah, Miss ! 
tever dared do this in England ; but servants are 
“areic's creatures, and often break a cup.” “ You are 


arias ait or) ° ° ’ . . 
eit, madam,” | replied, casting a look of admiration | 


at the exqnisite beauty of the old Dresden cup she was 

Wiping with infinite caution. 

- nave had an amusing affair with the court, in which 

waiting Pha sce Phe chamberlains and ladies in 
hg, Who frequent our world, are so many spies, and 


tables of t] 
the Most 
tailer. 

of are 


cir respective palaces. Baron de Heerdt is 
successful collector, and the most witty re- 
[had recently sketched a little Jew mendicant, 
wh er figure and eharacter. <A few days 
mi Mice : ” ney room bustled the Baroness de Stettin, 
ror send. re have sketched our little Jew beggar. 
ap pe Vant le Palais. La Duchesse de Brunswick 

Pele son amant. Her highness begs you to leud me 


plimental billet. Soon after returned in all haste the 
old baroness. “ Vons étes vraiment charmante, Miss ; 
but the princesses have heard such encomiums of your 
drawings, they wish to see them.” I bowed, “ y 
desire you to confide them to me, Miss.” There was a 
pause. “ Where my drawings go, Madame, I go ;—it 
is an old arrangement betwixt me and my portfolios, 
that we will never separate.” Away toddled the ba- 
roness, and in an hour she entered again. “ The queen 
desires to see your drawings ; surely you will not hesi- 
tate to confide them for an hour at her majesty’s tea- 
table—it is so dull.” “© T believe x i replied. sa Oh 
do not quiz us, Miss, for the queen is urgent ;” but ina 
more decided tone, I urged the “ impossibility to send 
my collection /ike an artist, and risk the criticisms of the 
chamberlains, my quizzing friend, De Heerdt, a leur téte. 
It is not fitting for me thus to amuse the queen’s cirele.” 

The baroness looked aghast, and left me, threatening 
to complain to my friend the French ambassador's lady, 
and bring me to reason. That lady told her I was in 
the right. “ Then I will speak to her own ambassadress.” 
*] do not recommend you,” replied Madame de la Tour 
du Pin ;“ for she will sanction her decision.” 

All this furnished gossip at court ; and, at the next 
reception, the good-humoured Duchess of Brunswick re- 
marked to one of my intimates, that I had shown proper 
national spirit, and maintained the dignity of my conn- 
try ; then, crossing the saloon, she graciously thanked 
me for the portrait of the little Jew, and | expressed 
my satisfaction in having been able to do anything to 
please her serene highness. 

The news of the day is the projected alliance of Lord 
Athlone with the wealthy and handsome Miss Hope ; 
Lady Christina de Reede, his sister, has been the sne- 
cessful negotiator ; and we rejoice that this ancient 
family will be renovated by her opulence. 

Blindman’s-buff is the fashion in the Russian diplo- 
matic mansion, in which the heir to the throne some- 
times joins. The Dutch ladies affect to be shocked, and 
to think there is an impropriety in such pastimes, I 
intend to see the sport, probably join in it, with the 
same ardour you and | were wont to display in our early 
frolies. 

Miss Pigott’s spirit carried her point. She was 
treated, not like “an artist,” but invited to accom- 
pany her portfolio to a private audience, Our 
next economical anecdote is of a higher character 
than the wife of the War Minister washing up 
her tea-cups. It relates to the occupations of the 
daughters of the Minister for the Colonies. 


My acquaintance with the Golbergs is increased into 
something resembling friendship ; having been bereaved 
of their mother, they are essential comforts to the worthy 
minister. The youngest sister is the housekeeper, and I 
believe an excellent superintendant of the minutest de- 
tails of the large dinner parties her father, in his situation, 
is forced to give every week ; but all the Dutch ladies, 
even of the highest grades, are bustling housewives, 
However, Mile. Golberg assumes noue of this mauvais 
ton importance ; there appears, in her gentle deport- 
ment, no bustle or inquietude lest all should not be in 
prim order; she is only not so generally visible to 


’ 


morning visiters as her sister, who often excuses her not 


“ My 


accompanying us in our walking excursions, 


father has a dinner to-morrow, which fully occupies my 


‘eetors of news to beguile the monotony of the tea- | 


' sister,” is the candid excuse I receive. The young che- 


valiers of the diplomacy complain in high tone of the 
expense they incur by attending their ambassadors to 


the Mynheers’ dinners, being obliged to give a florin each 
c 


Il est . 


time to the domestic in waiting, which they say isa 
heavy charge on their slender revenues during the sea- 
con. The Comte de Caux said plaintively to me, “ We 
dine for nothing at home.” I have dined several times 
at the Golbergs, and yesterday we had a small party 
there, with the French minister and Madame de Stettin. 
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I] am amused that the plum-pudding is thought an essen- 
tial, the omission of which would risk the supposition of 
a stirring affront to an English guest. 


The vegetables are well served ; but the Duteh will | 
take of four or five different kinds and mix them alto- | 
gether, most uncouthly, on their plates, with melted | 
butter. The embarrassment is disagreeable, on leaving | 


the house, to have a florin ready for the eager servant, 
especially as the seigneur generally hands you to your 
carriage ; though I know not why one should feel a de- 


licacy for his feelings, who has none for himself, and no | 


individual is blameable for an old-established custom of 


his country. There is great comfort in Dutch houses, in’ 


the distribution and furniture of the apartments. 


At the Hague, Miss Pigott became acquainted 
with the family of the Prince d’Hatzfeldt, the 
Prussian ambassador to Holland—a gay family ; 
among whom the game of Blindman’s-buff was 
sometimes carried on with more mirth and good- 
humour than diplomatic dignity. Of these merry 
and light-hearted Prussians, Miss Pigott relates— 

I have frequented their soirées, each Tuesday and 
Friday ; hours of innocent follies in every guise, pro- 


duced by nursery games, including Blindman’s-buff in | 
the German and English style, and magie music. A kind | 
of regulation is adopted perfectly ludicrous, for we elect | 


a master of the ceremonies each night ; the majority of 
votes is generally in favour of Mr. Kiel, the Russian 
Chargé d’ Affaires, who pretends to assume all the impor- 
tant airs of his new situation. I have made a drawing 
of him as he paces with folded arms the saloon, arrang- 
ing in his own mind which shall be the games that night, 
while the lively girls are awaiting in eager impatience 
his mandate to commence them. These pastimes con- 
tinue till midnight ; but the animated scene does not 
commence until the formal Dutch ladies have courtesied 
their way out of the reception room ; and as they arrive 
at seven, they have generally finished their reverences 
before the hour of ten. 


A few will sometimes linger from curiosity, not to mix | 
in the sports, but to see theircommencement. They gaze | 


in wonder at every circumstance that they do not under- 
stand, have not seen before, or that is not in their daily 
practice. The Princesse d’Hatzfeldt, who is all esprit, 
though somewhat prejudiced and ennuyée at these for- 
mal receptions, will not admit that they are capable of 
so animated a feeling as wonder ; but I think she wrong: 
them, and mistakes their old-maidish prim mannerisin 
for apathy. However, she persists, with her sister's 
diplomatists, that they are all martyrs to this climate’s 
foggy influence over their faculties ; certainly this am- 
bassadress’s mansion is an exception, for there gaiety 
sits enthroned. On entering, the other night, I found 
every door thrown open of the snite of rooms, and every 
person, old and young, messieurs and dames, running 
different ways, searching with intense vigilance, appa- 
rently for some great treasure, either purse or trinket, 


that was lost. At my entrance all exclaimed, “ Made- | 
moiselle, Mademoiselle !— look, look !— it is Shrove 


Tuesday !—find an egg, find an egg !—quick, quick, or 
you are lost !—you will have to pay a forfeit.” A quan- 
tity of eggs had been purposely hidden in different places 
in the apartments ; in my full-dress attire of gauzes and 
flounces, I commenced the search. No sooner had I 
found an egg, than it was snatched from me ; that none 
were broken was the wonder, in an affray so rapid and 
scrambling. Ultimately, I succeeded, and arrived at a 
certain post of rendezvous, with an egg in my hand, when 
peace was restored, and charades, and waltzes, followed. 
The Lady Trenchs,* and the accomplished Mr. Chad, 
always join us ; and thus this merry-making society is 


entirely composed of the juvenile part of the embassies, | 


and a few Dutch noblemen. 


We should have said less about the noble fainily 


° Daughters of the English Ambassador, Lord Clan- 
carty.—£. 7. Ml, 
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of d’Hatzfeldt, were it not to prepare the English 
reader to follow them to their castle, and enable 
him to contrast the manner of life of the highest 
German nobility with that of our Devonshires and 
Westminsters, Buccleuch and Sutherlands. Miss 
Pigott’s accurate pictures led us to suspect that 
the accounts of such residences as have been ob- 
tained from other fair travellers are somewhat eim- 
bellished. We can have faith only in her and in 
Captain Hall. They really lived for some time in 
the inside of German chateaux. But first, one 
more quiet day at the Hague. 

The Countesses d’Hatzfeldt came early to engage me 
to a family dinner, where we sate ata very long table 
(for their suite is numerous,) and nothing on it but the 
salt-cellars, without their spoons (a la mode étranyere ;) 
each dish was served from the side-board ; the dessert 
only placed upon the table, chiefly consisting of dried 
fruits, and cakes from Berlin. 

We adjourned for the evening to their private saloon, 
where we were joined by Mr. Kiel, who sketches like- 
nesses, and has a fund of talent. The drawing-master 
came, and the hours fleeted fast away in domestic avo- 
cations, and pleasant converse. The young countesses 


| love to excite disputation on the merits of our countries 
| and governments, the grandeur and importance of our re- 
spective nations ; and as I have the reputation in society 
of a very patriotic Englishwoman, my young friends de- 
light to pique my national pride, and leading me on (as 
they call it) to battle field. The prince on these occa- 
sions sits silent, enjoying my defence of each national 
institution, and even the follies of my nation, while his 
daughters exercise, unlimited, their wit and repartee. 
Sometimes the ambassador flatters me with his applauses, 
when I have discomfited their light arguments ; the aid 
of the pen is sometimes available, and I send you a little 
impromptu of the fair Helene’s for your criticism. 

They have persuaded me to remain until after their 
‘next soirée ; it will therefore be the end of the week 


ere I sleep at Amsterdam. They would fain engage me 
to visit them at their chateau in Germany, where they 
are to pass the summer months ; but this tempting in- 
vitation I fear will not be realized. I ascended this 
morning to Lady Jemima Bentinek’s apartments in the 
higher regions of the palace ; her amiable and gentle 
daughter was with her, with whom the climate disagrees, 
as With all strangers. 

Of a very delightful history of the farther tour 
of Miss Pigott in Holland we can take no ac- 
count—anxious to arrive at the chateau of her 
Prussian friends; though a few incidental occur- 
rences on the road must be noticed. The reader 
is to remember that all this took place above twenty 
vears ago. Miss Pigott, on her return from Hol- 
land, was again in Brussels. 

The Duke of Kent was in low spirits, the few days he 
was here last week ; this separation from Madame St. 
Laurent is a great chagrin, and sacrifice to state policy; 
they lived together twenty-six years; she is an accom- 
plished woman, and was not publicly obtrusive. She 
has engaged a mansion in Paris, and it is said that Louis 
XVIII. will have the complaisance to create her a_bar- 
oness. The duke’s motive for his retirement to this city 
was to pay off his debts ; he has left it with the good 
opinion of all classes. I fear the amiable widow, the 
German Princess, will find him a melancholy reyal suitor 
for her fair hand. Not so the Duke of Cambridge—! 
met his Royal Highness during his short visit en passant 
to England; he seems the happiest of happy bride- 
_ grooms, displaying it undisguisedly to a pleasing-looking 
amiable bride, a Princess of Hesse. Her figure 
elegant ; the upper part of her face is quite handsome; 
her complexion has a tint of sallowness, inherent to the 
German women. The duke called upon our little 
' friend Mrs. Byam, and told her he was the happiest of 
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men; passed her children in review, and renewed his 
promises of protection to her fine-spirited fatherless 
boys; and it is proverbial that the Duke of Cambridge 
never forgets to fulfil his promises. 

Do tell me something of those unhappy looking tra- 
yellers, the L—s of R— castle; they seemed on the 
continent to carry their castle, as snails carry their 
shells on their backs. 

Madame, in all semblance, dreaded to disparage her 
castle, (which in my great aunt’s time, bore the more 
modest appellation of * Manor house,”) by appearing 
“ungenteel ;” or, as she one day said, when I urged her 
to see something of the environs, ere she left the Nether- 
lands, “I will not lose my rank, by appearing in a 
fiacre.” The fiacres here are upon so excellent a system, 
that they are as clean and commodious as private equi- 
pages. The inferior classes are not in the habit of using 
them; therefore many fine English prefer their use, and 


put aside their own travelling carriages. This was 
carrying provincial pride to its verge of ridicule. 
Another characteristic anecdote of our dear 


country people occurs, which deserves to be quoted. 
The scene is Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The table d’hote, to which I always eagerly resort, as 
well for convenience, as because it is the fashion of the 
country, and also that | there obtain a tolerably accurate 
ilea of the manners aud dispositions of the natives, I 
found thinly attended. 


man, did the honours, quietly and politely. 
cerned my neighbours to be English; the name of 
kh—y—n yave mea thrill of pleasure—{alas ! not of the 
noble family, either by birth or manners, I so love !) 
The wife young, in blonde cap and pink roses ; all the 
pretension and reserve the English think it edifying to 
display on their travels ; the curled lip, and low whisper 
to her spouse, proclaimed her disgust at every dish 


offered to her acceptance, she thought it so comme il | 


faut to display. Certainly, at one moment, her disgust 
was excited with reason—a young German officer was 
using his knife as a toothpick, a habit too prevalent in 
Belyium and Germany ; the knives are made pointed, 
as if for this purpose, and so I told a Belgian beau one 
day, when he mentioned an old English habitude of 
patting the knife into the mouth, a habit now confined 
- the vulgar, which, however ungraceful, is not so dis- 
pleasing. 


Having always my own dinner equipage, enables me | 
to endure with sang froid the disgusting national habi- | 


tudes of my table d’hote neighbours. 

_A walk in the cool of the evening recovered me from 
the superciliousness of the K—y—n family. The hill is 
crowned by a handsome pillar, erected by Buonaparte. 


This hill is well laid out in gardens, shrubs, and walks ; | 
a broad carriage-road winds round it ; a coffee house, | 


music, and cultivated fields surround its base. 


lhe following day I was promoted to the seat of hon- | 


our at the top of the table, too conspicuous, and which I 
resolved to remove from on the first oceasion. 
K~y—n was on my right hand ; he unbent a little, but 
only to prove his democratic principles. <A footman 
appeared behind his lady’s chair; she had unpacked 
his new livery suit—the colours were intended to dazzle 
and overawe ; they were sky blue, decorated with broad 
kold lace ; 4 crest was emblazoned on the buttons, which 
were of unusual size, with scarlet cuffs and collar, that 
were hot more brilliant than the red locks of the wearer. 
Mr. K—y—n and his nameless compagnon du voyage, 
ave travelled much, appear to be of the law profes- 
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Mme. Dubick, a great ally of | 
the Athlone family, a fine, handsome, well-dressed wo- | 
I soon dis- | 
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My evening rambles were always delicious, in the corn 
fields and woods. 


These English travellers might have taken a 
lesson from their respectable hostess, Madame 
Dubick. While Miss Pigott remained here, the 

Prince d’Hatzfeldt arrived unexpectedly, accom- 
panied by his boys and some other young gentle- 
men ; and, next day, the princess and her daughters 
arrived, 

Creat was their delight to find me: the hotel echoed 
their hilarity, and we passed that and the following day 
together; the girls did not seem to like the idea of a 
summer retirement at their remote chateau; their edu- 
cation and early habits, I fear, have not formed them 
for domestic life, though they have many accomplish- 
ments to contribute to render retirement agreeable. 
“Spa! oh, if papa would have taken us to Spa, how 
good it would have been of him,” exclaimed the Com 
tesse Fanny. 

That day the K—y—ns were more amusing. Madame 
in another finer cap was more condescending ; there was 
the democratic independence evinced by her male com- 
panions, Which almost amounted to rudeness. The rank 
of the family they had observed arrive irritated them. 

'* } was at Anvers five months,” said the elder, * without 
speaking to one individual of the place.” The other 
drily remarked that German princesses would receive 
any cobler into their society. 

The last day Mme. Dubick placed me by her side at 
dinner; I found myself vis-a-vis to the son of the cele- 
brated minister Hogendorp, whom | had known at the 
Hague—a pleasant relief from the affected contempt of 
the English party. 

The Hatzfeldts departed in their heavy German coach, 
and six post horses, and their attendants in a caleche, 
with a promise exacted from me to join them. 


We forgot to mention that Miss Pigott glories 
in violent Torvism, and, in particular, entertained 
very awful ideas of Lord Kinnaird’s revolutionary 
principles and practices. 

Germany was worth visiting twenty years since, 
Now the spell is broken—an English lady, with 
her airs, her fastidious wants, and comforts, is still, 


_ perhaps, a plague, but she is no longer a wonder : 


nor should we be surprised to hear, that the nobility 
now use tooth-picks instead of the horrible sub- 


stitutes of which Miss Pigott tells; just as Mrs, 


Mr. | 


“ou, and are clever. Ere the dinner was over, they 


became lo« 
derisive in eustaining their opinions. Not so Mr. John- 
*ton, a comely gentlemanly personage, with a determined 
squint: but apparently, whichever way he turned his 
nght eye, he was a keen observer with it, and capable 
1 bovare shrewd and diverting remarks on the different 
oh ters of the convives ; but they were confined to 

's own bosom, for he persevered during four days in 
* pertinacious silence. 


juacious to each other, argumentative and | 


Trollope might describe some hideous Yankee cus- 
tom. At Bonn, she remarks, 


Were the hotels well-conducted, how pleasantly 
strangers might pass a month at Bonn, in making excur- 
sions on both sides the river, enjoying its interesting 
walks, historic palaces, the chalybeate waters, and bath» 
at Godesburg. 

So little do the lower orders see of strangers, that the 
fille de chambre gazes with astonishment at all my little 
comforts ; even my silver tea-pot, and smelling bottle, 
drew from her the repeated exclamation of “ propre,” by 
which she meant to express pretty. 

We had one day at the table d’héte, M. de Hagen, 
President de la Régence de Cologne, and a Baron Fal- 
berg du royaume de Baviére ; the latter was decorated 
with numerous crosses and orders ; in person and man- 
ners, more resembling a savage, or buffoon ; his extreme 
ugliness rendered him searcely human ; his appearance 
was rendered more frightful by enormous moustaches, 
which were really a rich depot for dirt ; his manner of 
eating with his fingers, reserving his knife as a tooth- 
pick, did not augment my appetite for the bad cooking. 
What a contrast to the young and gentlemanly Bavarian 
minister de Gueise at La Haye !|—but as the baron sat 
opposite me at the narrow dinner-table, his enlight- 
ened esprit soon dissipated the désagréments of my 
meagre dinner, with his uncouth manner of enjoying it, 
and made me regret the moment of rising from table, 
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and consequent separation ; he addressed me the instant 
I was seated at table, and in good English, continuing 
to converse fluently in that language on various subjects. 
He had travelled over England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
and complimented me on my country. 

It is here that I am to cross the Rhine into the Duché 
de Berg, to search for the chateau of the Prince d’Hatz- 
feldt. To obtain information upon any subject is almost 
impossible, either of the roads or chateaux on the other 
side the river; they are, or profess to be, perfectly 
ignorant, even of the name and distance of the Chateau 
du Prince. My host could not inform me ; although an 
ancestor of this Prince, le Baron d’ Asfeldt, is so signal- 
ized in the pages of history, for his defence of Bonn in 
1689, during three months and a half that it was besieged 
by Charles V. Duke of Lorrain, and the Electeur of 
Brandenbourg, and finally lost his life in the general 
assault. 

At the post-office my embarrassments were partly re- 
lieved, respecting the calculation of the distance from 
this grand Seigneur’s residence ; therefore, in better 
hopes, | engaged a good coach, horses, and cocher, and 
to-morrow we are to make our way together ; but when 
the “ flying bridge ” has transported us across the Rhine, 
we shall be in a dilemma whether to turn to the right, 
or to the left ; but as Coblentz lies decidedly to the left, 
| hope to induce him to adopt the contrary direction, 
and make the small town of Sieburg our land-mark, pre- 
suming it to be the post-town to the chateau. 


TheChateau d’ Allner—so much forGerman roads 


—was as difheult to find as the Castle of Udolpho, | 


yet it was not much out of the world, and at last 
it was descried, 

On the declivity of a wooded hill, overhanging the 
rapid current of the little Sieg, J espied, to the joy of 
my coachman no less than to my own feelings, the 
ancient chateau of the very ancient race d’Hatzfeldt, 
built of rough stone from the mountain quarries, in 
irregular architecture, deriving its date anterior to the 
Crusades, The arrival of a carriage in the retired vil- 
lage, Where its seigneur had not appeared during the 
last siX years, occasioned a general sensation and move- 
ment in its small population; my figure proclaimed me 
to be “ une étrangere ;" not one of them had ever seen an 
Englishwoman—for such I heard my “ cocher” proclaim 
me to be, in the same tone that the conductor of a 
caravan announces his lions and elephants ; therefore the 
simple inhabitants followed me to the entrance of the 
court of the chateau, in the hope of being treated to a 
full view at the expense of mon Siegneur, without paying 
a kreutz. 

The prince was seated on the steps of his chateau, 
disencumbered of decorations and court dress; his two 
sweet intelligent boys, Herman and Max, were hanging 
over him in fond attention; they instantly ran off to pro- 


claim the glad tidings of my arrival throughout the | 


apartments, while the prince assisted me to descend 
from my carriage, repeating the ancient greetings of 
“Welcome.” Son Altesse received me with such an 


appearance of cordiality, that assured me of the sin- | 


cerity of the sentiments he expressed ; his countenance 
eloquently proclaiming his satisfaction on returning to 


his ancient feudal demesnes, his paternal tenderness, | 
and the innate pride with which he regarded his four | 


blooming offspring, who now came forward in merry 
mood, followed by the princess his consort, with the 
Counts Hugo and Maximilian, brothers to the prince. 
At the same moment there appeared at the different 
doors and windows, le maitre d*hotel, a train of laquais, 
and femmes de chambres. At the stables, the coachman 
and groom turned out; on the opposite side the court, 


appeared the Rent-master with his wife and children, 

Of the family group, the only absentee was the young 
Comtesse Fanny; but her absence was ultimately to he 
accounted for, as we found her at her piano; and hang. 
ing over the back of her chair was her handsome cousin, 
the irresisti//e Comte Fritz Nesselrode, aide-de-camp an 
Grand Due Constantin, and nephew to the Prince 
d’Hatzfeldt. The reception from my graceful hostess 
was not less kind, each seeming to regard me as a mem- 
ber of the family dynasty, as though I had been, during 
long years, one of their home social circle. ‘“ Where 
shall we place her?” was the succeeding general excla- 
mation. “ Here,” said the princess; as she opened the 
door of a spacious airy bed-chamber, the large wiidows 
commanding a view of the fertilized valley, where | 
could listen to the yentle current of the river Sieg, that 
laves the base of the castle-walls. “ Here, next to my 
daughters ; and they will pursue together each morning 
their favourite studies.” 

The prince in person inspected the arrangements of 
my trunks; and after looking around, to assure himself 
that everything might conduce to my comfort, his Exeel- 
lency left me to arrange my dress for their early dinner. 
Thus, in the space of a few minutes, I was established, 

without any of those factitious ceremonies and parade 
that estrange frank intercourse. 

The interior of this chateau does not assimilate with 
the ancient dignity of its architecture, for all is modern 
in the arrangements within. It was pillaged and almost 
entirely gutted during the last thirty years’ troubles and 
warfares ; and this noble seigneur, in rendering it habit- 
able, has prudently only consulted simplicity and com- 
fort ; a few stray old blue damask silk fauteuils are the 

_only vestiges of former sumptuosity. The apartments 
' are commodious, having free egress into each other, that 
the prince and the ladies of his family occupy; the 
hangings of the apartments are white cotton, everything 
being designed for utility and immediate convenience. 
I was hurried by the sweet girls from one end of the 
park and the woods, to the other; for each would entice 
me onward to her favourite spot. On the morrow I 
must go to the vineyard, and on the following day to 
climb one of the Seven mountains ; in short, each day 
and hour were to have its separate amusement. I 
inhaled the fragrance of each herb and floweret with 
delicious transport ; yet were they very children in their 
_ frolicsomeness ; for these young countesses, divested of 
court and diplomatic etiquettes, appear in this their 
paternal domain in nature’s self, free to roam in their 
natal verdant fields and slopes, under the azure firma- 
/ment. In mirthful simplicity they skipped before me, 
or Fanny would turn round in a waltz with cousin 
Fritz on the grassy plain. Charlotte enchanted me by 
her graver naiveté; but, to the guileless purity of 
Helen's eye vou involrntarily tender affectionate hom- 
age; for her sprightly sallies are accompanied by more 
feminine elegance ; in her “ laisser aller” of gaiety, she 
never swerves from that scrupulous delicacy which is 
ever the greatest charm of womankind. 
| The domain is in correspondent taste. The kitchen 
garden is a picture of neat cultivation; and with the 
orchard, was shown to me with as much satisfaction a4 
/an English squire exhibits his range of expensive hot- 
| houses, his park of deer, his stud of blood-horses, or his 
| pack of well-trained fox-hounds. Here, nature has done 
| everything; the Prince has aided her only by cutting 
| rude walks through the woods, and over the mountaias 
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with rustic benches appropriately stationed, to repose, 
and catch the most interesting points of view at every 
step; son Altesse turns to ask me, with a look of proud 
content, “Is not this better than your English lawns, 
and formal cut gravel walks !—leave formalities for great 
cities.” Indeed this high-born prince seems to retire to 
the country to disembarass himself of state, and state 


affairs. Here he appears like a good patriarch in the 
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draw from their pockets, a vast and richly ornamented 
tooth-pick case, placing it by his knife ; but it is rarely 


_that the knife is not preferred, for in the middle of an 


midst of his family ; the hours and manner of living are | 


almost pastoral. 

We rise at seven o'clock, being obliged to appear at 
the breakfast table, not in negligé toilet like the French, 
hut in a neat morning costume, soon after eight o'clock. 
The breakfast is served without table-cloth or plates, 
consisting of bread, butter, fruits, and confectionary, 
with coffee; as they had seen me breakfast at Aix-la- 


Chapelle, they have added, on my account, tea and eggs ; 


interesting conversation with her fascinating cousin, the 
aide-de-camp Fritz de Nesselrode, I see the fair and 
delicate hand, the well-turned arm of the young and 
blooming Comtesse Fanny, grasp and elevate this instru- 
ment of carving, extend her pretty mouth, and stick it 
between her small ivory teeth. Conversing this morn- 
ing on the customs of different nations, with all the 
freedom and frankness that intimacy authorizes, arguing 
upon their utility or inutility, I ventured to make an 
observation upon the impropriety of thus injuring her 
pretty teeth, and, perhaps, risking to enlarge the dimen- 
sions of her pretty small mouth, by an unfortunate jerk 


| of her hand, or gentle touch of her favourite cousin, 


aud, as there were no egy-cups, I was necessitated to | 
endeavour never to do it more, for it is certainly very 


hint, that a napkin and plate could alone relieve my 
embarrassment. 

After the breakfast repast, we separate instantly to 
our apartments and our different occupations ; mine assi- 
wilating with those of my young friends, and my rooms 
opening into theirs, we pursue them together; they de- 
light in cultivating the English language, and reading 
some English literary work, whilst I paint or sketeh 


their portraits ; at intervals the lively capricious Fanny | 


will seize her guitar, and throw aside her books ; some- 
times we are joined by their uncle, the Comte Hugo, 


| ungraceful.” 


I ritz > se besides, the princess, your mother, never does 


it.” “ True,” she replied ; “vous avez raison: I will 


To take our dessert and coffee, we 


_always immediately adjourn to a flower-garden, sur- 


who pays his court tome assiduously, taking a malicious | 


pleasure in irritating my patriotism, by disputing with 
me the glory and power of my nation, and also in com- 
mitting (what he calls) the terrible sin of entering an 
English lady’s bed-chamber,— generally bringing his 
guitar to amuse, and charm us for an hour with pretty 
Spanish and Sicilian airs ; it is true his voice is somewhat 
cracked by age and use; and when I venture to look at 
him, the affectation of youth, and the gestes of the old 
beau, are somewhat ludicrous and diverting. 

if the weather is not too sultry, the prince summons 
us for a walk previous to arranging our toilet for dinner, 
which is served at half past two o’clock. A simple re- 
past, of very plain cookery, is served with neatness upon 
around table : no massive silver services decorate the 
side-board or table, war and revolutions having long 
‘nce melted them down for public use ; but genuine 
hospitality and mutual confidence, have superseded these 
lnxuries and pageantry, diffusing gaiety over the social 


meal. It is long sinee the brothers, Hugo and Max, 
aid their nephews, have thus met together. I have 


named it the family congress. The prince presides at 


the banquets, having me on his right hand ; unlike his 
‘inners at the Hague, the viands are placed on the 
table, and he serves each dish himself. “ This soup is 
‘xcellent,” he said to me to-day: “ I superintended the 
mixing of the ingredients, and there is some macaroni 
‘coming, dressed in a new way; [ think you will like 
i.” Great apparent cleanliness pervades everything ; 
i isouly in certain personal tricks, habitual to the Ger- 
tans, that they are unpleasant. That terrible habitude 
| have before remarked to you, of spitting on the floor, 
or between their knees under the table, and that of 
raising the pointed knife as a tooth-pick, is to me a con- 
tinted annoyance, being, during the dinner, obliged to 
Tesort to the most artful stratagems to prevent the 
prince taking the same knife to cut the roti. Each 
‘ady and gentleman will, perhaps, bring to table, or 





rounded by a trellis-fence of roses ; beneath the shade 


of two large spreading cherry-trees, from which we 


cull the fruit as we sit under them; with the dessert, 
the domestics bring the pipes of old Comte Max,and the 
two aide-de-camps ; on that of uncle Max is engraved 
the ten commandments. The princess only permits them 
to smoke in the open air, and there, I do not think it 
disagreeable. My devoted le Comte Hugo is too much 
the polished refined gentleman, to coudescend to smoke ; 
he is quite a man of the world, and has visited other 
courts; an old beau, coquetting, plein d'esprit—a hum- 
orist, searching for and enjoying the different characters 
he encounters in life,as much as the scenery and the 
arts. Although sixty years’ sojourn on earth have sil- 
vered his locks, and nature has not been bountiful to his 
person, he still retains so favourable an opinion of his 
personal agrémens, that, at the dessert to-day, he rose in 
a rage, because I would not correct the traits of his 
portrait I had sketched, more to his satisfaction. “Ma 
bouche, Mademoiselle ; j'ai eu toujours une bouche inteé- 
ressante.” The voiture then comes to the garden gate ; 
with four horses, high-fed, high-spirited, seldom worked, 
harnessed in the Prussian fashion, and appearing to 
scamper at will, we dash through the rivers, fords, the 
inost beautiful landscapes, so beautiful, so varied, that 
no pen, no pencil can do them adequate justice; but 
more of this hereafter—let me finish the journal of the 
day, which is in fact that of every succeeding one, with 
little variation, Could one wish them varied! Methinks, 
were | to remain the summer mouths, | would pass them 
thus, for do they not comprise much that is rational in 
a country life? 

A long walk succeeds these excursions, which we 
generally prolong till ten o'clock, when we assemble to 
tea, fruit, and confectionary. 
closed ; the prince conducts us to the doors of our apart- 
ments, embraces his princess aud his daughters, and then 
retires to his own chamber, accompanied by his two boys. 
They have no neighbours to break in on their domestic 
circle, for there is only one chateau’ within visiting distance. 

Order and regularity reign, with early hours; nor is 
this noble and accomplished dame ashamed to rise from 
the breakfast table, taking up her bunch of keys, and, 
followed by the groom of the chambers, to give out from 
her store-closet the grocery. One evening | missed her 
from the family congress a long time; she had alee been 


At eleven, the scene is 
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invisible the preceding morning. As I was making the 
observation to my young companions, the door of the 
saloon opened ; the princess appeared, followed by the 
prince, the maitre d’hotel, and three lacqueys, each 
laden with jars of sweetmeats, that they had been in- 


specting the preparation of. I inquired into their motives, | 
of mercy in a conquered metropolis, where the spirit of 


and expressed my opinion that where the retinue was so 
numerous there could be no occasion for the assistance 
of an ambassador, and his princess ; but | could only 
learn that to make sweetmeats had formerly been a 
part of the education of Prussian ladies—that every 
female, however opulent or high her rank, was. taught 
all the details of housekeeping ; and the prince wishes 


this old-fashioned system of his female ancestors to be con- | 
tinued. “And the young countesses !” leagerly exclaimed, | 


at the same time casting a side glance at my giddy young 


friend Fanny ; “ do they knowhow to make sweetmeats?”’ | 


The ambassador shook his head in wrath, and his consort 
sighed—it was a sigh that expressed, “ The times are 
strangely altered, not improved.” And the durance of 
rank and fortune being more precarious, the cultivation 
of useful knowledge relative to domestic offices becomes 
necessary. 

These desmesnes are not extensive; the rents are 
gathered in kind, as we collect our tithes, the tenants 
bringing them in themselves to the rent-master. But Son 
Altesse possesses extensive estates in other parts of the 
Prussian kingdom, particularly in Silesia; and several 
chateaux—one that is superb, near Berlin, and another 
near to Breslau. 

This princess was an opulent heiress, born Countess 


Caroline de Schulembourg Bennet, la fille du Comte de 


Schulembourg, Minister of War to Frederick Guillaume, 
Roi de Prusse. 


during the troubles of her country, have mellowed down 
her noble spirit, her buoyant gaiety, and impaired her 
nervous system. It is only in her courtly situation, as 
an ambassador's consort, which obliges her to be ani- 
mated, that she is so. I think her more interesting in 
her home intellectual life. Handsome she never was, 
but the gracefulness of her manners is highly attractive, 
This Prince dHatzfeldt became the subject of romance 
and engravings, and was alluded to in the drama. He 
will be more particularly recorded to posterity in the 
history of Napoleon’s reign, as Governor of Berlin, and 


eventually the object of suspicion tothat reckless chieftain, 


which put his life in peril during some hours. After Ber- 
lin had submitted to French authority, a correspondence 


with his legal sovereign was intercepted, and his loyalty . 


was thought to merit condemnation to the scaffold, by 


the princess with me. 


The deplorable, agitating scenes, in | 
which this amiable woman was forced to play a part, 


This act was called by the subservient courtiers * the 
clemency of Trajan,” and it was made the subject of a 
drama, in which Talma played the principal character. 

It may be suspected, and indeed the princess has in. 
sinuated to me, that this scene was concerted by the 
mighty chieftain, for the purpose of displaying the graces 


sound policy urged him to practise clomency, rather than 
to irritate the population. 

The Dutch thought this noble family too lively; the 
Berlin noblesse are peculiarly so. Certainly they differ in 
this respect from the stately dames of Germany, who 
were of the court of Holland last winter. Their educa- 
tion and early initiation into life contribute much to this. 
Countess Fanny was launched into the fallacious excite- 
ment of it, all bathed in the blushes of fifteen. The 
Prince is a rigid catholic; therefore the children profess 
the same faith. The Princess is a Lutheran. Last Sun- 


day, during breakfast, the curate of the parish was 


announced ; the Prince rose ; taking a hand of each of 
his boys, and bidding his daughters follow him, they 
ascended an old staircase, into an ancient chapel, leaving 
I believe the ferlorn feeling was 
mutual, for at that moment each felt the want of our 
divine service ; a shadow of acute regret seemed to pass 
athwart her countenance—a mother’s regret that she 
could not kneel at the same altar with her husband and 
her children. I was the first to break silence, by in- 
quiring what was the law of Prussia on this essential 
point ; she replied, in a plaintive tone, “ That the offspring 
be instructed in the religion of their father: I wish it 
were as it is in England.” 

The young countesses are triste to-day ; for the hand- 
some aide-de-camp, their charming cousin, Fritz, has left 
us. He has gone to Aix, enamoured with cousin Fanny, 
and extorted a promise from me to send him her portrait. 
We assembled at the 
portal; the embraces between the gentlemen were in- 
terminable, but I suspect they were prolonged to excite 


The German congé was diverting. 


the surprise of their stranger guest. 


This is a long extract, but it is the cream of the 
first part of a neglected book, which, we think, 
deserves to be known. If all the world were agog 
after the Bubbles from the Brunnens, this equally 
faithful and captivating pictureofGerman manners, 
cannot surely fail to interest those who will won- 
der, and admire, and applaud, and do any thing 
hut imitate the unostentatious simplicity of con- 
tinental domestic manners. 

Miss Pigott made several excursions in this 


the rigorous fiat of the conqueror. The fearful intelli- district, which, at that period, still exhibited many 
gence was quickly communicated to the hapless princess, of the ravages of war. The Cossacks had planted 
his wife, who was at that moment severely indisposed on themselves in the noble church and convent of 
her couch; she rose precipitately, and rushed into the Siegberg, which they had wantonly dilapidated. 
presence of the tyrant, in her robe-de-chambre, and bon- Numerous devastated convents and castles crown the 
net de nuit, She threw herself at his feet. She was summits of the range of the seven mountains, with lofty 
neither handsome nor young, but the tender mother of Drachenburg elevating its regal head high above it 
twelve children, whose cause she pleaded in that of their neighbours, and is the most conspicuous, claiming so¥e 
her mind, and the eloquence that the acute feelings of a tain called Raasberg. The po ea ated fertility 
mother and wife can inspire. The conqueror appeared | of the low grounds cannot be exceeded. Here are 2° 
to be moved by her despair; and with generous heroism, | large farms; the land is therefore divided into small lot 
he threw the intercepted correspondence into the fire, ex-  *™Onest the peasantry, who sow their com and 0 
claiming instanter, “Madame! I cannot refuse youn 2" os that give the pretty parti-coloured 
the prince is pardoned '? and an hour later the prince pearance of numerous private gardens. The decliviie 


was restored to his home and weeping family. 


_are covered with vineyards, and the vintage is alway* 
anticipated by the rustic population, as a cheery pr 
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tracted festival, beguiling their work with plaintive or 
with merry sougs ; where the lover comes softly to toil 
by the side of his favourite maiden—* for in a vineyard 
the kiss is free.” 

This valley is very populous ; numerous cottages and 
hamlets are scattered over the mountains and plains, re- 

ysing in the sunny tranquillity of a summer day, with 
the modest church steeples glittering in their height 


above the earth, or partially hidden amongst clumps of 


trees, as if to shelter and render more private, the tem- 
ples of prayer. There is no wish here to plant out the 
pleasant villages from the great squire’s mansion, as 
obnoxious objects, betraying the extent of his park or 
lawn. 

The soil is tilled with a rude sort of plough, drawn 
by small oxen; only light carts, on two wheels, are used 
in husbandry. The breed of cattle is very small. The 
dairy cows are the size of the Alderney, but poorly 
nourished, as the land is chiefly arable. The meat is in- 
diferent, the butter very bad ; no cheese is made ; large 
orchards yield a good cider, which is the ordinary beve- 
rage of the inhabitants, and also an excellent syrup, made 
with pears, and which furnishes an excellent and cheap 


substitute for butter during the winter months. Great | 
_and the appearance and costumes of the peasantry, 


neatness is perceptible in the villages. We entered the 


house of the milk-maid who serves the chateau with | 
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milk ; all was clean, and the little parlour prettily ar- 
ranged. She is to come in her sabbath neat peasant 
garb to my chamber, to stand to-morrow for her portrait. 
I shall have a little volume of souvenirs to show you 
when we meet again; which will be a precious remem- 
brance of pleasant hours on Prussian territory, of Prus- 
sian hospitality, and genuine kindness for years to come. 


After leaving this genuine German castle, which 
carries English imagination back to the feudal 
age of England, or to the period of the Tudors at 
the latest, Miss Pigott visited Coblentz, Manheim, 
Mavence, Frankfort, Heidelberg, and many places 
of less note. But we must, for the present, take 
leave of Miss Pigott’s agreeable book: though it is 
our purpose to follow her into Switzerland, of 
which her neglected work contains the most viva- 
cious and graphic account we have seen from any 
female pen. Indeed, of the higher orders of 
society in Switzerland, travellers, in general, know 
and tell almost nothing. The scenery, the inns, 


is the limit of their knowledge of the countrv. 
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BY JOHN BOWRING, 


PART IX. 


REMINISCENCES OF BOWOOD, ITS INMATES AND VISITERS. 


Tue attachment of Bentham to Lord Shelburne 
was very strong. “ He raised me,” I have heard 
him say, * from the bottomless pit of humiliation— 
he made me feel I was something.” Of Lady Shel- 
burne (the present Lord Landowne’s mother,) 
Bentham said—* She had the best, highest aris- 
tocratical education possible. 
asa lamb; she talked French, and understood 
Latin extremely well. She was often with that 
lady who was a sort of queen among the aristo- 
eracy, Gertrude the duchess of Bedford, Lady S. 
Was quite a personage in those days, a governing 
So wide was their circle, that cards 
from no less than nine hundred visiters were left 
in & season.” 

Often did Bentham speak of the friends, the ac- 
quaintances, the guests of Bowood. I know not 
how I can better introduce them than in that 
sketchy and conversational way in which he was 
in the habit of conveying his recollections. When 
any name was mentioned, it served as a sort of 
text from which he preached; and it was my 
usage to record his talk, sometimes in shorthand 
in his presence,—at other times, immediately after 
I had left him. 

” Lord Shelburne introduced Blackstone to the 
king,—it was the best thing he could do under the 
“ircumstances ; his book was then “ The Truth.” 


She was as gentle 


personage, 


When the Fragment appeared, Lord Shelburne | 


patronized the Fragment, which seemed better 
ruth, He was a favourite of the king, who pro- 
mised to make him a duke. Ido not know how 
he was originally brought into contact with the 


king, but I think it was through Lord Chatham, | 


and he considered himself as always having a hold 
on the king’s affections. 

* Now Ill tell you the persons by whose means 
he was informed of everything that passed, They 
were the two Lady Waldegraves, the daughters of 
the Duchess of Gloucester. You know Lord 
Waldegrave’s Memoirs, how interesting they are. 
Well! these ladies lived at Court—ladies of hon- 
our, or some such thing. In the year 1789, I 
made a bit of a tour with Lord Lansdowne. We 
went to Warwick, where we staved a week : these 
ladies were there also on a visit. The party were, 
Lord Lansdowne and myself (men,)—the ladies, 
Miss Vernon, and Miss Fox. There was another 
lady, living with the queen, a Lady Dartry, the 
wife of a banker at Dublin. When I knew her, 
it was at Bowood with her husband, whose name, 
I think, was Dawson; he was afterwards raised a 
peg on the peerage, called Viscount Cremorne ; and 
as Lord Lansdowne was indebted no less than 
£300,000, a great deal of it came from this bank- 
ing lord, and from Sir Francis Baring. Well! 
and you see these Ladies Waldegrave used to write 
to the Miss V——s, and report what passed at 
Court. Lord Lansdowne did not tell me on the 
occasion, but he told me on after occasions, that 
he knew all that passed through this channel. 

“ Blankett was a retainer of Lord Shelburne, one 
of the numerous hangers-on who were tale-bearers 
to my lord, and was familiar with the Whigs. He 
was an ignorant, confident, amusing fellow, an 
object of great aversion to the Bowood ladies from 
his coarse manners. But he was employed by 
Lord Shelburne to repeat to him what passed 
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among the Whigs, and especially to report the con- 
versations at the admiralty. I was once playing 
a duet with Lord Shelburne’s upper servant, when 
this Captain Blankett pushed against me. I lounged 
at him with my bow, and broke my bow. He was 
always talking about a vast continent in the Pa- 


cific. We had a dispute about the relative size of | 
He would have it that Sicily | 


Sicily and Ireland. 
was the biggest. But though ill-read and assum- 
ing, and addicted to falsehood, rather from temer- 
ity than mendacity, he was a necessary instrument 


to Lord Shelburne ; and Jekyll, whose wit obtained | 
him a welcome everywhere, was another instru- | 
ment.—They were to watch in the quarters of the | 


enemy. 

* Lord Shelburne used frequently to say, “ Tell 
me what is right and proper—tell me what a man 
of virtue would do in this matter.” I told him 
that Balak, the son of Zippor, wanted Balaam to 
prophesy, who answered, ‘that which the Lord 
puts into my mouth will I prophesy ;’ and that 
was the answer I made. He caught hold of the 
most imperfect scrap of an idea, and filled it up in 
his own mind—sometimes correctly—sometimes 
erroneously, His manner was very imposing, very 
dignified, and he talked his vague generalities in 
the House of Lords in a very emphatic way, as if 
something grand were at the bottom, when, in 
fact, there was nothing at all. He asked me what 
he could do for me—lI told him, * nothing,’—and 
he found this so different to the universal spirit of 
those about him, as to endear me to him. He 
was afraid of me, so there was not much intimate 
communication. [ was oeceupied in writing and 
reading hetween breakfast and dinner, while he 


took walks with the eldest Miss Vernon (now | 


Mrs. Bauber Smith.) I seldom saw him except at 
dinner, when there was mostly company. Supper 
I never took, but betook myself to my room. I 
was of more importance, however, to him, than I 


could bring myself to believe. I was cowed by my | 


past humiliation.—I felt like an outcast in the 
world.—I had known a few tolerable people, one 
ata time, but no extensive acquaintance. That 
aman should be born in the great place called 
“ abroad,” was a sufficient recommendation. 

“ Lord Shelburne had a wildness about him, and 
conceived groundless suspicions about nothing at 
all. I remember going to ride out with one of his 
servants, and being accosted by some man whom | 
spoke to out of pure civility ; and, on mentioning 
it to Lord Shelburne, he seemed to think I was 
deserving of suspicion. About the last time I was 
at his house, I mentioned something about Count 
Woronzof, and he fancied I had been sent by Wor- 
onzof to communicate it. 
him a good deal of sympathy, of intelligent sym- 
pathy : a curious mixture too of what was natural 
and what was factitious. He had a sort of sys- 
tematic plan for gaining people. I was quite sur- 
prised to find the interest he had shown towards 
me. The particulars did not immediately occur to 
my thoughts, nor did I immediately gather up the 
threads of them till long afterwards. He had many 
projects for marrying me to ladies of his acquaint- 
ance, 


Yet there was about | 















“Tt was a fine thing for my father when Lord 
Shelburne, being minister, sent for me. Nobody 
was there but Barré. Lady Shelburne talked in 
a strange way. When speaking of a palsy which 
had visited somebody on the continent, she said— 
‘It had left nothing but an imperceptible hazinesg 
on the tongue.” The green official boxes were 
brought in, and their contents were subjects of 
| conversation that was delightful to me. 
| Lady Shelburne’s dressing-rooin was next door 
to her bedroom. To follow her thither was a pro- 
digious privilege. She was extremely reserved ; 
there was nothing in her of active insolence ; she 
was mildness and ice; but of extraordinary alti- 
tude. Her sister was more icy even than she, 
_ Acquaintance, however, somewhat melted both, 
and we had our innocent gambols. In earlier life, 
Lord Shelburne had been rather promiscuous in 
his attentions to females; he had, to use his own 
expression, a place full of women: but he was now 
exclusive in his attention to his lady. 

“The ladies at Bowood were all taciturn, retlec- 
tive, and prudent. The youngest had somewhat 
more of frankness and less of beauty than the rest, 
| Miss resembled a statue of Minerva, some- 
| what larger than life—so we called her Minerva, 
and she took to the sobriquet very well. 
| “Among the ladies was the Lady Carr ; who was 
| the celebrated beauty of the day. She had been, 
I believe, a Miss Gunning, and her sister set her 

cap at the Marquis of Lorn, eldest son of the Duke 
of Argyle. <A song circulated about her, of which 
| the burthen was, ‘This is the Maiden all for-Lorn, 
| She wrote novels; but did not get hold of the 
| marquis.* 
| “There was a Lady Betty Clayton to whom 
Lord Lansdowne used to go for advice. She was 
his oracle—his familiar oracle. His oracle for 
_law was Sir Eardly Wilmot, the Ex-Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas. At Hastings’ trial, Lord 
Lansdowne made me give my opinion on some of 
the evidence. It was unfavourable to his views. 
_ He did not much care about Hastings ; but know- 
-ing the part the king took, and having all the 
_king’s conversations reported to him, he professed 
_to take Hastings’ part. The borough of Calne 
was held by a tottering hold, and the Treasury 
once or twice endeavoured to shake him in it. 
“The Miss C s were daughters of an Irish 
| Baronet, and were at Bath lodging together. 
Lord Shelburne mentioned them to me as relatives 
of his. One of them was afterwards invited to 

Bowood, and came to Bowood. Lord Shelburne 

had been trumpeting me up, in order to make her 
think highly of me. [remember their singing 4 
duet (Alley Croker) in a tragical sort of way. I 
like cheerful singing. Lord Shelburne asked me 








—— 
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* Bentham’s recollections of the celebrated Irish 
beauties, the fortunate sister Gunnings, appears, as with 
him in other instances of merely fashionable characters, 
to have been imperfect. The lady to whom he refers ws 
not the Miss Gunning who wrote novels, and was “all 
for-Lorn,” but the sister of Lady Coventry, not Carr, and 
successively Duchess of Argyle and Duchess of Hamil- 
ton ;—*a Duchess of two tails,’ as from her double 
titles she was termed by Dr. Johnson, when he saw bet 
grace on his Scottish tour—Z. 7...) 
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my opinion of the singing; and when he saw I On one occasion, Lord Chatham, William Pitt, 
was no admirer of the style, he gave up the scheme | Lord Camden, and Banks, determined to make 


he had contemplated.” 

There was a small menagerie at Bowood, to 
which Bentham added a white fox, which his 
brother had sent from Archangel. 
was fond of collecting anything that was rather 
out of the way. The white fox 


| 


Lord Shelburne | 


gave occasion to 


«ome pleasantries in those days—when we called | 


some of the Bowood ladies * The White Foxes.” 
To the end of his days Bentham spoke of Bo- 
wood and its inhabitants with intense affection. I 


reverting to some of the loved inhabitants of that 


mansion. The truth is, even his tenderest affec- 


Bentham the subject of their joke. It was after 
dinner, and they were all taking coffee. He said 
something, upon which one burst into a loud laugh, 
and was followed by the three others. He asked 
what it meant ; and, instead of answering, they all 
laughed again ; and they repeated this every time 
he spoke. No doubt, some trick had been practised 
upon him of which he was not aware. The whole 
matter was then, and ever after, incomprehensible 


_to him; for the laughing took place in the midst 
have often seen tears roll down his cheeks when 


of serious conversation, in which nothing ridiculous 
was said by himself or others. But Bentham was 
sorely mortified, and probably exhibited his vexa- 


tions had been engaged by one of the fair ladies of | tion ; for, soon after, he overheard a conversation 


Bowood. It was only a short time before his death 
that he sent a playful “ love epistle” to that lady— 


| between Lord Landsdowne and Mr. Banks to this 


effect :—Mr. B. “ Has he then taken offence ?’— 


speaking of the grey hairs of age, and the bliss of | “ No! he is too good-natured a man for that, and 


youth. I was with Bentham when the answer 
came to this letter—that answer was cold and dis- 
tant—it contained no reference to the state of for- 
mer affections ; and he was indescribably hurt and 
disappointed by it. 
“ auld lang syne,” and reminded him of Burns’ 
song, and his beautiful reference to the times gone 
by. When I repeated “ we twa ha’e pu’ed the 
gowans fine,” he was cheered a little—the past re- 
collection was brighter than the present thought— 
but he was for a long time silent, and greatly 
moved :—at last he said, “ Take me forward, I 
entreat you, to the future—do not let me go back 
to the past—talk of something—find out something 
to remove my thoughts from the time of my youth.” 

“One day, when calling on Miss , at Little 
Holland House, on a Sunday, I found her and 
Miss on their way to church. We were 
joined by S. S——, and, when near the church, I 
said to him, from Horace— 








* Pareus Deorum cultor et infrequens ; 


and he answered, * I go because it is my trade.’ 


I talked to him, however, of | 





will think nothing of it.” The parties had become 
conscious of their ill behaviour. 

Bentham’s susceptibilities were always most 
acute ; and he was touched to the quick by what 
he considered a confederation of important person- 
ages to practice on these susceptibilities. 

Lord Camden was a hobbledy-hoy, and had no 
polish of manners, Pitt was cold ; showed little 
curiosity about, or complacency for other men ; 
and, on ordinary occasions was incapable of rude- 


ness. His manners had little grace or kindness, 


Once, when riding out with Bentham,who entreated 


“f went to Streatham at this time (1783.) | 


Lord Shelburne was then minister. There was the 
house which belonged to Mr. Thrale, which was 
hired by the minister to retire to. I remember 
there were pictures of all the wits of the age. Lord 
Fitzmaurice had a little turn of malignity—a sort 
of child in intellect. ' 
the Duchess of , Who was a sort of Messelina, 
There was, in the Shelburne family, a kind of di- 
Vision into factions—that of the child by the first 
bed, and the child by the second, Lord Shelburne 
Was a good-looking, on the whole, a handsome 
man, with a coarse skin. He had a little disposi- 
tion to be rather knock-kneed. 

“Lord Fitzmaurice once attempted to speak in 
the House of Commons: he was put down by 
Pitt. He married a widow who had a large family 
of children. He was a poor creature. He spent 
iInuch money at Southampton on a castle without 
any ground to it. In 1783, though of man’s sta- 
ture, he did not dine with the family. He used to 
put me in a cart, a large child’s cart, and drag me 


shout,” 
Yet even Bowood could have its annoyances, 





He told me of the amours of | 








him to slacken his pace, as he (Bentham) was 
mounted on a dangerous horse; he did soe, but with 
an unchanged countenance, and without dropping 
a word of interest or kindness. Of Banks, Ben- 
tham formed a low estimate. 

At Bowood, all the statesmen he met seemed 
wanting in the great elements of statesmanship : 
always engaged in discussion about what was, and 
seldom or never about what ought to be. 

“T have sent,” he said, “to the present Lord 


| Lansdowne, a history of my intercourse with his 


father and his family. He will have shown it to 
those who remain of that generation. He was in 
his nurse’s arms when Miss V—— was about 
twenty or twenty-one. She had the reputation of 
a great beauty, which [ could never discover, 
The Earl of P courted, and was refused, be- 
cause he had the scurvy ; and Lord E——, the 
son of the Duke of G q not allowed to 
marry her by his father, because she was not rich 
enough. She was a piece of aristocratical ice, 
The unmarried Miss V was a good, sociable 
kind of person, very good tempered, I went with 
Moore, Secretary to the Society of Arts, to War- 
wick castle with Bauber Smith. Miss V 
blushed ; but there had been no flirtation between 
her and me. Miss FE. V was not more than 
seven or eight years older than Miss F . 

“ Though Lord L—— has neither the wish nor 
the power to do much good, yet the other lords 
are as inuch below him, as he is below what he 
ought to be. He said to me, the lords were a wall 
against improvement. Only conceive his father, 
with a bad education, taking up ‘ Judicial Estab- 
lishment’ with the highest glee. There was much 
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180 MEMOIRS OF JEREMY BENTHAM. 


criticism that was amusing to him. He was 
‘ awe-struck,’ he said, with the “ Essay on Morals 
and Legislation,” which he read through. 

“JT am so much an animal mei generis, that 


people must bear from me what they would not — 


bear from others. I shall tell Lord Lansdowne 
that aristocracy is on the wane, and that things 
would have been borne in his father’s time, which 
would not be borne now.” 

Among the beauties of the day were Lady 


Pembroke, and her sister Lady Diana Beauclere. | 


They were daughters of the Duke of Marlborough. 
Lady Pembroke was somewhat short, but had still 
a handsome countenance, on which Bentham often 
looked with delight, charmed with being in the 
presence of one he had often heard called a 
goddess. He found that she was on bad terms 
with her lord; and no wonder: for Lord Pem- 
broke was a roué, and openly unfaithful. There 
was some management at Bowood, so to invite 
Lord and Lady Pembroke that they might not 
meet. Bentham visited Lord Pembroke, who 
showed him many curiosities: he was a great 
horse-breeder ; and, on exhibiting a fine Arabian 
steed, took some trouble to explain how the 
genuine race might be distinguished from the 


mixed or spurious. The thickness of the neck was | 


the only point that Bentham brought away from 
the lesson. Lord P.’s house was like a statuary’s 
shop—crowded with antiquities. He told many 
anecdotes ; among which was one of a serious dis- 
pute between two French naturalists, who had 


long vehemently discussed the existence or non- | 
Ss i 


existence of an animal between a horse and a mule, 


called a Jumard. One of them, Maupertuis (the | 


other was Beaugerard,) cried out, on his death- 
bed, “* Laissez mot mourir dans la douce persuasion 


quil wy a point de Jumard.” Lady Diana Beau- | 


clere was renowned for her limning productions, 
and was considered a most accomplished person. 
Her husband, though but a commoner, had ducal 
and royal blood in his veins. He studied chemis- 
try, and to much purpose, under the instructions 
of Dr. Fordyce, at a time when scarcely anybody 
but professional men condescended to pay atten- 
tion to the subject. “ One of the visiters at Lord 
Pembroke’s was Fonthill Beckford, who, as soon 
as he entered, sat down at the harpsichord, and 
played delightfully. The Bishop of Derry was 
another guest. He, with Flood, my old bed-fellow’s 
brother, had well-nigh republicanized [reland ; but 


they were put down by Lord Charlemont. The | 


bishop was a pleasant and a clever man. He did 


not believe in revealed religion : he was very tole- | 
rant in his judgment of others ; and, in political | 


opinions, most liberal. 
“ There were, Sir James Long; Mr. Bull, who 


managed, I think, the borough of Calne; Lord | 


Dartry, who loved the bottle so well, that Lord 
S used to complain of his passing it too briskly ; 
but Lord S—— owed him no small number of pe- 
cuniary favours ; there were Mr. Banks, Mr. Pratt, 
and Mr. Dunning, who shocked me by narrating 
one of his exploits at Bristol. He had been hang- 
ing two poor wretches there, and h» talked of it 
with consummate glee, There was then an odd 





sort of animal in the House of Lords, whom we 
sometimes saw,—one Lord Harborough, who was 
| not a bishop, but only a parson!” 

Bentham once met at Bowood, Edward Poore, 
whom I[ have mentioned among his fellow-students 
at Oxford. Edward was a very remarkable cha- 
-racter. He was of a considerable family in Wilt- 

shire, one of whom had been a Welsh judge. He 
_was two years older than Benthain, and joined 
him at Oxford, having got a five-guinea prize at 
Winchester. He was very precocious, but withal 
a cenceited chattering coxcomb, and remarkably 
ugly. But his head was full of ideas, as was Ben- 
tham’s, and so they became intimate friends. The 
friendship did not last. Poore came into possession 
of a large estate—went to Italy—fell into profligate 
_habits—came home, and went to Italy again. He 
' was a barrister on the Western Circuit. His lan- 
| guage was pompous and affected. On one occasion, 
in a case about rubbish, he called the rubbish in 
his opening, qguisquillious matter ; and Jekyll, on 
his cross-examination of the first witness, asked, 
* Did you ever see any quisquillious matter deposit- 
ed?” ** No, not I indeed,” was the reply. Harris, 
_who had patronized Poore was compelled to drop 
‘him. He fell into all sorts of misfortunes, and 
became the object of public indignation. Once, 
while Poore was in his opulent state, and during 
their greatest intimacy, Bentham had been robbed 
of all his money, and asked of Poore the loan of a 
guinea. He refused.—* Strange creature!” was 
Bentham’s ejaculation when speaking of him. 

** Lord L——, the son of the great Lord L——, 
was a tall, pale-faced lord, whose countenance in- 
dicated a bad disposition ; but for that unfortunate 
-expression of visage, he might have been deemed 


' 


| handsome. 
* Linguet wrote a book in defence of despotism. 
| He was the violent enemy of the democrats, and 
was the most celebrated orator of his time. He 
was clapped into the Bastille. He was the remark- 
able man of his day for the eloquence with which 
he justified despotism. He used to dress himself 
out very finely with sword and satin in all its 
glory. Lord Shelburne introduced him to my ac- 
| quaintance. He was obliged to expatriate himself. 
His plaidoyers are extant, and I made use of them. 
Ile speaks of the enormous expenses of the decrees 
of the judge. 
* When Sir Benjamin Hobhouse visited Bowood, 
/in 1781, he was put into my hands, to show him 
the lions. 
|“ Townsend, the Spanish traveller, was a favour- 
ite at Bowood. He married a person who was a 
| Lady Clark : she was the widow of a navy cap- 
tain; plain enough ; but she was a good cook, and 
Townsend liked good eating. She had something 
of a jointure too. When I visited them, the table 
_was distinguished for many delicacies and much 
variety. There were all sorts of powders, such a8 
hung beef to spread upon bread and butter. Some- 
| thing was wrong with the lady’s mouth ; I know 
not what ; but I know she wore what were called 
plumpers, or pieces of cork in her mouth, There 
was always a piece of work to manage the plum- 
pers so that the defects might not appear, 1 used 
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to be amused with the droll effects of her anxiety | saved my life. 
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We went to bathe at Leyton. I 


She spent the whole morn- | could not swim—not a single stroke. The tide was 


ing at her toilette, plumping and painting, and rapid. I walked on up to my neck. I thought 


never appeared till three o’clock in the afternoon. 


” | 


of turning back ; I turned round, but could not 


When the Treaty of Peace was negotiated in 1783, | resist the tide. I floundered about, my head some- 
M. Rayneval assisted the Count Choiseul in the ne- | times above, sometimes under the water. He was 


gotiations. 
brains. 


both dull and proud. 


. | . ° *. 
The count found rank,—the plebeian, | scampering about in the meadows; I cried out. 
Rayneval, though somewhat clever, was | He saw me, now up, now down; he plunged in 
He and the young Viscount and saved me. 


I was then thinking of my death, 


de Vergennes, son of the prince, then Prime Mi- | and the effect my death would have upon others. 
nister of France, were handed over by Lord Shel- | 1 thought of my brother, and that his affections 


burne to Bentham for the purpose of being escorted | were not as strong as mine. 
Bentham was struck with | me to be perfectly passive. 


tu the sights of London. 


George Wilson told 
I felt that I was a- 


the extraordinary ignorance of the viscount, who, | going, a-going; but he rescued me, and dragged 


though only from twenty to twenty-three years me to the shore. 
old, was married, and carried about his wife’s pic- | 


ture in his fob with his watch. 
some weeks. Lord Shelburne’s eldest son 
generally of the company. 
Boydell’s Print Shop, and Longman’s Musical 
Instrument Manufactory were, at that time, 
among the most interesting of the trading es- 
tablishments of the metropolis. At one of the 
dinners at Lord Shelburne’s, Gibraltar was the 
topic, and Rayneval was very desirous it should 
be given up by the English. There were among 
the guests those who thought Gibraltar was not 
worth keeping. 
credible want of knowledge, was this :—he said to 
Bentham, “ Are there any such people in England 
as authors?” ** Yes, truly,” was the answer; “there 
are—perhaps not so numerous nor so good as at 
Paris, but the race is not wholly unknown.” “ In- 
deed!” said he, “are there really?” He was a 
very child in information, yet was he the man sent 
to make peace between two great nations. His 


was 


iwnurance offended less than Rayneval’s morgue ; he | 


covered it over with no veil, however thin. Ihave 
heard Bentham mention his fright at having over- 
turned a screen upon Rayneval, who, however, did 
hot resent the misfortune. It was compensated by 
4 breakfast which Bentham gave him in Lincoln’s 
Inn, and by some lessons in the pronunciation of 
the English language. 

It was to George Wilson, of whom more anon, 
that most of the letters from Bowood were writ- 
ten, “He,” said Bentham, “was a follower of 
mine, but he always put himself at the door of 
“me aristocrat or other. He had a great deal of 
mauraise honte, and fear of ridicule. His ideas 
were clarified by my phraseology. I was blind in 
1781 for two or three months, and he was reading 


Coke upon Lyttleton. I wanted ideas, and asked | 


him to read aloud, for those ideas were better than 
tone, T made many observations, showing him 


This must have been in 1782.” 
At Bowood, Bentham was engaged in writing 


His visit lasted | his ** Introduction to Morals and Legislation.” It 


| : . 
| made progress by no means satisfactory to him. 


Sharp’s Lron Works, | 





“ | had got into a mizinaze,” he said ; “TI could 
not see my way clearly,—it was a dark forest,— 
for the vast field of law was around me, with all 
its labyrinths. Little by little, great principles 
threw their light upon the field, and the path be- 
came clear. At this period of my life, I was not 
proof against dogmatism. I was more willing to 
listen to the man who spoke of what ought to be, 


'than to him who described what was. Experience 


One instance of Vergennes’s in- | 








has given a different value to conversation,” 

Dr. Anderson* had written a pamphlet on 
the Value of the Western Fishery. Like most 
authors, exaggerating the importance of the mat- 
ter on which he was engaged, and anticipating 
most improbable results from the remedies he was 
suggesting for the redress of national grievances ; he 
was exceedingly desirous of obtaining Bentham’s 
approval of his plans, and his concurrence in the 
desirableness of their being communicated to the 
public. I find in his letters the expression of a 
strong desire that, when dead, he may be thought 
of, as having written something which the world 
would not willingly let die. In answer, Bentham 
sent him the following admirable letter :— 


Wednesday, May 28th, 1785. 


Dear Sir,—I am sincerely sorry you do not 
seem to acquiesce in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, which 
is entirely mine. I will own myself anxious that 
this pamphlet may never see the light, and that 
much more on account of your reputation than 
your purse, There is really a combination among 
your friends—who are indeed very much your 
friends, or they would never undertake so invidious 
a task—to strangle this unhappy bantling in its 


_ cradle, Without pretending to assign all their 


that these ideas were to be amended: he did not | 


ape them to be amended, but only to learn how 
© could make money out of them.* He once 


, 
* 


wean of our old Edinburgh readers require to be 
‘em by 10 this George Wilson was ; and many must know 
poe my the Memoirs of Romilly, of whom he was the 
ys ~ life-long friend. The Memoirs of Romilly give 
ee veh more favourable, and probably as accurate an 

Pression of a man, whom Bentham seems to have 


hown o1 ] > . - . 
acter — E. Aye lawyer and worldly side of his char- 


XO, LXXXVIIL—voL, Vill, 


reasons, to which I might not be able to do justice, 
I will take the liberty of giving you a few of mine. 
I say a few, for you will not expect that I should 
write a pamphlet, in order to prove that you ought 
not to publish another pamphlet. Why it is you 


should be so much attached to it, I cannot conceive; 
for I really do not see a syllable in it that is new. 





Whether the observations relative to the difficulty 


— ee _— — a) 


* A Scotch writer, familiarly known as the author of 
“The Bee,” though often confounded with Dr. Robert 
Anderson, author of Lives of the British Poets, ~~ &e. 
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of collecting a revenue in thinly-peopled countries, | 
are originally yours or not, I will not pretend to | 


say, though I confess I suspect the negative; but 
sure I am they are yours already: witness your 
last pamphlet. Those relative to the inefficacy of 
bounties, and the injudicious, or supposed injudi- 
cious, conditions annexed to them, I thought in- 
genious when I read them, and well worth more 


attention than it suited me to bestow; but they | 


too, are yours already: witness your observations 
on national industry, in which this very subject is 
treated more satisfactorily, as far as I can speak 
upon recollection, than in the very pamphlet which 
professes to treat of nothing else. What vou say 
of the difficulties attending infant manufactures, 
is there also anticipated. Whaat is there in all this 
that you should be so anxious to “ discover” and 
to “ preserve?” Look back to your own works and 
you will find it discovered and preserved already, 
as far as printing and publishing can discover and 
preserve it. Is it the idea of getting towns built 
on the spot in question? This has been suggested, 


and, you will excuse me for saying, suggested, I | 


think, in a more instructive manner, almost these 
twenty years, by Sir J. Stewart, in the concluding 
passage of book ii. chap. 30, which I have before 
me; and [ am told, over and over again, in Camp- 
bell’s Political Survey, which I have not seen. Is 
it the idea of engaging people at large to build, by 
grants of land? America, a country in much bet- 


ter repute, justly or unjustly, than the Scottish | 
tages of distance? Is that disadvantage more than 


Isles, gives land without stint, without such con- 


ditions, and with timber on it that cries, “ come | 
cut me,” as plain as ever a herring cried “come | 
Is it the idea of giving the son of | 
Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob, a place to rest | 
his head on?) America is large enough for him, | 
/made out, with at least some general show of pro- 
_bability,) why am I, who am carrying on a flourish- 


catch me.” 


and as open to him as to any disciple of Christ. I 
question whether you are aware that Jews, native 
Jews, are already, and have been for hundreds of 
years, upon just as good a footing, as to the aequir- 
ing of land, as native Christians: and that the ob- 
ject of the act (are you aware of that act’) which 
Was SO SOON repealed, in consequence of a tem po- 
rary and party clamour, was only to hold out na- 
turalization to foreign Jews. I speak from Black- 
stone and from the act itself. Is it the idea of 


getting Parliament to venture the sum required, | 
because that sum would not exceed, as you sup-_ 


pose without any calculation, the amount of one 
month's expense of the war, as you have written it 
in huge letters? My dear sir, do you consider 
that one month’s expense of the war is about @ mil- 
lion of money, more or less? that a work not of 
supererogation, but of pressing necessity, long ago 
begun, and far advanced in the building.—I mean 
a penitentiary house for the home circuit,—stands 
still for the want of a tenth or a twentieth of 
that sum? that a house somewhat upon that plan 


is wanted for Edinburgh, that £6000 would do the | 


business, and that this trifle, as it may seem to you, 
is more than Mr. Stewart, late Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh, the patron of the scheme, a most in- 
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Catching fish in the Western Isles might he 
made a very beneficial business—a business much 
more beneficial than it is,—a business more bene- 
ficial than any other that could be carried on with 


an equal capital; but not unless conducted }yy 
people, and they in considerable numbers, having 
‘fixed habitations in those isles, All this may be 
true; but what reason have you offered further 


than your own averment (repeated, and enforced 
in abundance of declamatory language,) for think- 
ing it so? What data have these twenty years’ 
reflection and experience of yours (experience of 
what?) furnished, upon which any, even a most 
superficial judgment of the matter, can be ground- 
ed? What are the trades and manufactures, the 
association of which would be necessary for carry- 
ing on this branch of industry?  Net-makers, 
hook-makers, and so forth. This might be known 
by surveying and analyzing the furniture of a 
fishing ship, &c., and considering whence it came. 


| What would be the capital necessary for the stock- 


ing of those trades and manufactures? How is 
that capital to be supplied? If too great for one 
private undertaker, would it be too great for a 
partnership? If too great for a partnership, would 
it for an incorporated company? If too great for 
/an incorporated company, who would be working 
for their own profit, is there any chance of its 
/being carried on by agents appointed by the 


| crown, working for the benefit of I don’t know 


who? What do the Dutch lose by the disadvan- 


equal to the habitual and inveterate difference 
between British and Dutch economy? Supposing 
a greater profit might be made by a given capital 
employed in this way, than by the same capital 
employed in any other (a point necessary to be 


ing manufacture at Manchester, to be taxed, to 
have money taken out of mv pocket, to be given 
to vou to catch fish with in the isles of Scotland! 
Certainly I ought not, unless with that money you 
could bring to market a great many more pounds 
worth of fish than I could of cloth. When you 
have given something of an answer to these ques- 
tions, I may perhaps be able to supply you with 
as many more ; and when vou have answered those, 
then perhaps your pamphlet may have some claim 
to the title it assumes : supposing all the while that 
I, who am a mere novice in political economy, can, 
in the course of a most hasty and superficial glance, 
have gone any part of the way towards exhausting 
the considerations necessary for founding a judg- 
ment upon this complicated question. When you 
have collected the matter above alluded to, you may 
then the better afford to leave out all general dis- 
quisitions about human nature, especially if they 
should have nothing either very new in the matter, 
or pointed inthe manner: all histories of the Euro- 
pean transactions in the East Indies: all contro- 
_versies founded on loose expressions of Mr. How- 

lett, or Mr. anybody else, relative to abstract pro- 


telligent and public spirited man, has any hopes | positions on the subject of population : all caveats 
of getting! so he told me himself within these three | against Dr. Tucker, or Dr. anybody else, about 
ithe property of supposed new ideas: all invectives 
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against ministers, in or out of place, on the score | quiry here reverted to, through the various states 
ef measures which have no other connexion with | of Europe. Compare the cost of religious instruc- 
that in question, than in so far as they relate to tion in different countries, and then compare 


money: all declamations founded on the supposi- , the state of crime. 


Let it be seen what effect 


tion that the ruin of a country, which is to be, money, as a means of procuring the discharge of 
starved this summer, is no otherwise to be pre- | ecclesiastical functions has upon the morals of a 
yented than by raising piles of brick and mortar, community ;—whether a richly endowed church is 
which may come to be lived in two or three years , productive of the riches of good works—whether 
hence; but of all things, all passages tending to the cheaper Presbyterianism of the north is more 
insinuate, in terms more or less explicit, that all | orless prolific of Christian excellence than the richer 
political men, if not all men whatever, are equally | Episcopacy of the south; in a word, whether the 
blind and profligate, and that the whole stock of | money disposed of by our opulent Establishment 


intelligence, as well as probity in the world, hap- | 


is well, or ill spent, with a view to the end pro- 


pens by some odd accident, to centre in a single | posed, namely, the increase of virtue and the 
person, whose censure, without the weight of proof, | diminution of crime. 


js to stamp indelible infamy on every head it lights 
on. It is now past one—I bega 


at past eleven ; | 
and these representations, I see, but too plainly | 


© June 27th, 1783. 


“Sir,—I take advantage of your very obliging 


are coloured by the impatience which late hours, | permission, to trouble you with a memorandum of 
and multiplied avocations, give to a sensible tem- | the documents I wish for, relative to the criminal 


perament and feeble constitution: but if you make 
the requisite abatements you may profit: and as 
you know the motive (for what motive but one 
could have induced me to give us both this plaguing- 
bout,) vou will forgive.” 

He proceeds on a second sheet :— 

“Inthe other sheet you have my opinion on your 
pamphlet ; if, notwithstanding, you persist in print- 
ing it, all I have to say to vou further is, that your 


orders will be obeyed. And yet, why in London? | 


—in Edinburgh, printing is not only cheaper, but 
better done. But that you must doubtless have 
made up vour mind about.” 

The answer to this letter is characteristic enough. 
It occupies nine closely written pages ; and is in- 
tended to show to Bentham, that if he had studied 
the subject as thoroughly as the author, he would 
have forined a higher estimate of the value of his 
labours. Reputation is less his end than useful- 
ness-—glory than truth ; yet he had read the letter 
three times over, on three several days, coolly and 


~~ oe ° . ° oa © | 
calmly, but still finds the knowledge it exhibits 


*s 


extremely crude and undigested, and the tone 


| 


| distributed among them in such a manner, )—has 


of the epistle peevish, petulant, sarcastic, fretful :” | 


“exhibiting qualities which self-knowledge would 


have taught him to avoid exhibiting,” and suggest- | 
jentham might “profit by’? Anderson’s 
is the inference I am disposed to draw from the 


ing that 
‘lessons.” He calls Bentham’s letter a “ humilia- 
ting inadvertency,’—“degrading him to an inferior 
level] ‘ss 
J 


and so forth—vyet expresses high admiration 
for hi r 
hi 


> talents and his virtues. It is to the credit 


' 
| 
} 
i 
| 


of both, that these sharp discussions did not inter- 


fere with friendly intercourse,—but it must not be 
forgotten, that the criticisms of Bentham were in- 
Vited—those of Anderson intruded. 

lv this correspondence Bentham made allusion 
When he had passed his eightieth vear. “I remem- 
ber a correspondence, with Dr. Anderson. She wenn 
“rlevously offended with one of mv letters. I did 
not, when young, show that attention to the feelings 
of others which I have learnt since: and I believe 
he had some reason for being offended.” 

A letter to Mr. Stewart of Edinburgh, exhibits 
the character of Bentham’s inquiries with reference 
to the effects of Scotch education upon the publie 
morals, It would be interesting to follow the in- 


| 


; 
| 








law of your part of the island. 

** By way of a clue, give me leave to mention the 
purpose, Upon the supposition that the influence 
of religious instruction is beneficial, upon the whole, 
to the temporal interests of society, and that the 
labours of the clergy do a certain degree of service 
by what they contribute towards turning this in- 
Huence to account ; I know of no observable stand- 
ard more exact for estimating the value of that 
service, than the comparative paucity of such mis- 
chievous acts, as the law has stigmatized under the 
denomination of crimes. England, which, contain- 
ing such a number of people, and such a quantity 
of wealth, pays to its clergy such a sum (which is 


in a given period, such a number of criminals: 
Scotland, which containing such a number of peo- 
ple, and such a quantity of wealth, pays to its 
clergy, so much less in proportion, and that distri- 
buted in a different manner—has in the same 
period, such or such another number of criminals, 
i am apt to think it would turn out that this latter 
number, instead of being greater than that in Eng- 
land, in proportion as the pay of the clergy in 
Scotland is less, is in fact less ; and that therefore, 
in Seotland, the clerical work is not only done for 
less money than in England, but better done. This 


| Table of Convictions in Scotland, already published 


by our excellent friend Mr. Howard. But, as that 
table extends to no other than capital crimes, the 
information it affords, can be, as you must perceive, 
but very unsatisfactory with a view to my purpose, 
It is the more so, inasmuch as the same crimes 
which are capital in England, are not so, in every 
instance, in Scotland, and vice versd. To be sure, 
in both countries the denominations of crimes, &c., 
are, in but too many instances, determined not so 
much by the real nature of the mischief, as by 
extraneous and accidental circumstances, such as 
the punishment or mode of prosecution—but this 
is an imperfection I cannot help. I must take the 
information, and be glad to get it too, as it stands. 
What I wish for is, therefore, a table of the crimes, 
that within a certain period (suppose from the be- 
ginning of the century,) have been dnotwn to be 
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committed in Scotland,—the more extensive as to 
the sorts of crimes, and the more minute the dis- 
tinctions, so much the better. As to the distinc- 
tions, those given in Mr. Howard’s table are, as 
far as that goes, sufficiently particular: the head 


of murder excepted, inasmuch as it makes no dis- | 
tinction between homicide in prosecution of rob-— 
bery, and the murder of a defenceless person | 


through particular enmity, fair duelling, and [ don’t 
know how many other species | could point out, 
but which are as different from one another as guilt 
from innocence. 

“I say, have been known to be committed ; and 


therefore, a table of the tria/s would be much more | 


satisfactory than a table of the bare conrictions,— 
and still more so, an account, which I suppose it is 
impossible to obtain, of informations lodged before a 
magistrate. You have a method, I have heard, of 
transporting suspected persons, with their consent, 
without a trial; of these, some, I presume, would, 
were it not for such provision, have gone into the 
class of those informed against, but discharged for 


want of sufficient evidence—vothers into the class | 


of convicts. 
“| dare say it is but a small part of all this in- 


formation that is attainable ; but any part that it | 
should be in your way to obtain for me, without | 


too much trouble, I should think myself infinitely 
obliged to you for. 


*“'l'o a man of Mr. Stewart’s turn of mind, the | 


various public uses which at any rate such a sort 
of document might be put to, and the credit which 
(if my conjecture be well grounded) the result 
would reflect upon his friend, must, if fame says 
true, hold out inducements infinitely more favour- 
able than any that could be presented by the ac- 
knowledgments of so insignificant an individual 
as myself. And that the information may receive 
a much greater degree of circulation than I could 
expect to give it, we will make Howard insert jt 
in his next publication, He will, [ dare say, be 
very glad of it, for he seemed to acquiesce in my 
remarks on the incompleteness of that printed in 
his own appendix. Be there more or less of it, 
the copying of it must necessarily be attended 
with some expense.—You will be kind enough to 
direct the copyist to make a memorandum of it, 
that | may pay the amount of it to your house in 
London. 

“ IT took the liberty, as you may perhaps remem- 


APROPOS TO THE 


| ber, of claiming kin to you and Mr. Howard as a 
| kind of brother of the trade; which I certainly am, 
| as far as endeavours go at least, however inferior 
in point of means. The only proof I can as yet 
| produce to you, in support of such a pretension, is 
contained in a little pamphlet, [the letter to Mr, 
Eden, ] a copy of which herewith sent, I hope you 
will do me the honour to accept.—I am, with great 
truth and regard, Sir, your most obedient humble 
servant. “J.B. 

| ©The expense and trouble it cost me, were not 
wholly thrown away; as the Bill, which was the 
subject of it, underwent a number of alterations, 
several of which, I understood by a note from Sir 
_W. Blackstone, were the consequence of my re- 
marks.” 

In a letter of George Wilson to Bentham, dated 
3d Nov., 1783, is the following passage :— 

“Wallace is gone down to Tinmouth in Devon- 
shire ; they*say it is the place where Dunning 
died, and in all probability Wallace goes on the 
same errand. Everybody says that Erskine will 
be Solicitor-general—and if he is, or indeed whether 
he is or not, he will have had the most rapid rise 
that has been known at the bar; it is four years 
and a half since he was called, and in that time 
he has cleared £8,000 or £9,000, besides paying 
| his debts, got a silk gown, and business of at least 
£3,000 a year—a seat in parliament,—-and ovei 
and above, has made his brother Lord Advocate. 
For my part, I have great doubts whether his 
coming into parliament was a wise thing; he 
sacrificed his House-of-Commons business, which 
was very profitable; and besides, his success seems 
to me very doubtful. He has several of Burke’s 
defects, and is not unlikely to have his fate; and 
the expectation from him will be too great to be 
satisfied. We expect a match between him and 
Pitt, and another between Fox and Flood. 

“The apprehensions about Ireland are not quite 
so great since the Leinster meeting, where there 
was not the same appearance of unanimity as at 
Dungannon. We have not yet heard of any meet- 
ing of the othertwo provinces ; and theirparliament 
has been adjourned for some time. The Bishop of 
Derry goes to the House of Peers attended by a 
troop of horse, who remain on duty during his stay 
there. He quite eclipses the Lord Lieutenant. 
What a pity he is not captain of a man of war, 


9? 


and his son a bishop ! 


ROYAL NURSERY! 


BY N. OR M, 


Tuere is an order of the day in even the chit- 
chat of society ; and, since the birth of the Princess- 
Royal, it is amazing how people have taken to 
thinking and talking about the pains and pleasures 
of the rising generation. Everybody is handling 
a coral,—all the world appears to be cutting its 
teeth. Little Bo-peep, Margery Dawe, and a great 
many more nursery canzonets, are actually set to 
music : harmonized for three voices, or arranged as 
duets, and dedicated to the Princess Royal. 





It is curious to observe how the graver interests 
of life fluctuate at the instigation of trivial influ- 
ences ; a breath more or less sufficing to agitate 
the vane of public opinion. An industrious flea, 
or a new air plant; will create a sect, or beget 4 
science. <A year or two ago, the corruptions en- 
gendered on the hot-bed of civilisation having 
created a new crime, by causing a poor little 
Italian boy to be Burked for dissection, as an 
| easier mode of plunder than robbing on the king’s 
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highway, Italian boys rose cent. per cent. in pub- 
lic estimation. Christian people who, for twenty 

revious years, had seen them, their white mice 
and marmots, freezing in the snow or pattering in 


the mud,—their sharp features gaunt with famine, | 


—_their naked feet gangrened with blains,—be- 
came suddenly touched with pity. Their tears 
eushed forth, like the waters of Horeb, because 
the Daily Advertiser assured them it was a mon- 


at Como, and sent to London, like Whittington’s 
cat upon a venture, to be starved, bullied, flogged, 
stupified with laudanum, and chopped into mince- 
meat, in order to meet the commercial exigencies 
of a nation the least scrupulous in matters of 
trafic of any that ever drove a bargain since 


— 
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We look upon this as one of the most urgent 
duties of our mission. CHitprReN were the first 
pledge committed to the charge of Adam, after his 
fall, to enable him to work back his way to the 
favour of the Maker he had offended. CHiLpRen 


_ are the holiest trust delegated to onr mortal hands ; 


—CHILDREN are the objects whereupon we are per- 


_ mitted to exercise an authority approaching nearest 
| to the power of the Creator over the created. Our 
strous thing for helpless infants to be kidnapped | 


Joseph’s brethren sold him into slavery. Nay, | 
an artist hitherto unnoticed, rose into fame from | 
adopting, as his school, the specific delineation of | 


monkey-boys. All the world grew tender as a 
chicken towards the little grinders of street-organs, | 


responsibility is nowhere greater than in our en- 
treatment of these hostages of God. 

Yet how audaciously do we abuse our power! 
—not as regards the children of cur own loins: 
for if they are flogged too hard, their roaring dis- 
turbs us; if they are starved, there is the under- 
taker’s bill! Seriously speaking, our personal 
comfort is too closely embarked in their well-doing 
to admit of closing our hearts against their claims. 
But, for at least one half of the human race, these 
helpless beings—these chartered victims of selfish- 
ness, carelessness, and cruelty—the children of the 


and the long-neglected itinerant Savoyvard. | poor, are of no more account than if they were so 


We would fain have the birth of the little 
Princess-Royal beget a similar feeling of sym- 
pathy with the juvenile classes of the community, 
in all situations of life. 

Among the gaudy blossoms of literature flowering 
annually on our library tables, there is one which 
purports to delineate the children of the British 
nobility, in their everyday attire—purple and fine 
linen—furbelows and foolscaps. Without entering 
into the good or bad taste which allows lords and 
ladies in their second childhood to make a show 
for money of lords and ladies in their first, we are 


many earthworms crawling forth to be trod on. 
The children of pride contemplate the children of 
the poor as Pharaoh regarded the plague of flies and 
other abominations infesting his kingly chamber. 
We confess there are more of them in the world 
than the world, as at present apportioned, can well 
provide for. The anti-population question we 
leave to the abler hands of Malthus and Miss 
Martineau. But from the moment the children 


encumber the earth, we hold them to be entitled 
| to our good offices. The cHi1tprex—the CHILDREN 


—we lift up our hands and voices in intercession 


inclined to agree with a merry fellow, named | for the cHitprex! The penal legislation of this 


Albany Poyntz, who proposes, in a contempor- | 
ary periodical, a crusade or war of liberation, to | 
enfranchise these unhappy victims of aristocratic | 
vanity and pride, from the torture of stocks and | 
backboards, curling irons, and tight shoes, | 

But with all due commiseration for that suf- | 
fering race, the children of the nobility, previous 
to rending asunder their chains of gold, we would 
fain strike off the iron fetters from the still more 
miserable children of the poor. Before we propose | 
a remedy for a surfeit of the milk and honey of | 
Canaan, we are in duty bound to alleviate the | 
tortures of the house of bondage. 

It is all very well for lachrymose travellers to 
zo and cry in the gallery at Munich over Rubens’ 
“ Massacre of the Innocents ;” or grow pensive at 
home over Lord Ashley’s speeches in favour of | 


moral realm is duly severe upon mothers found 
guilty of assisting out of a world of wo the infants 
they have assisted into it; and even to conceal the 
birth of a child of shame passes for an act of 
criminality still more shameful. When are we to 
direct our retribution against the authors of the 
death that “dies daily ?’’—against the concealers 
of the sufferings of the still unmurdered child? 
When shall we have to punish the parents who 
suffer their children’s features to sharpen with 
want, while they infest the gin-shop—their 
children’s frames to sicken in filth and squalor, 


| while they pursue the easy vocation of the street- 


beggar /—for there are two species of loungers on 


the pavement of every metropolis—the lounger 


who duns you for a glance, and the lounger who 
implores you for a halfpenny—both idle, thrift- 


factory children, or Mrs. Norton’s charming poem. | less, useless creatures, in their several generations. 


In all homes, in all places, infant martyrs are 


The lordly legislator who, as he is proceeding to 


lving within reach of the interference of the the House t» vote with or against Lord Ashley, 
humane, bound to the rack of persecution. If the | according to his political animosities, (as if Chris- 
maudlin philanthropists, who have instituted a tianity admitted the distinctions of Whig or Tory,) 





society for the suppression of cruelty to animals ; 


damns the troublesome little brutes who run under 


and who are incessantly besetting the magistrates | the wheels of his cabriolet-—giving them a cut with 
in behalf of some costermonger’s donkey or over- | his whip, to punish them for not having been run 
driven ox, would only direct their attention to the | over; is, ten to one, a man who indulges in 


or St. Giles’s, or any other refuge of the poor, they 
would show a finer sense of humanity than by pro- 


tecting the tougher skins of the beasts that perish. 





thumpings and bumpings, starvation and flagel- | vagaries about Prison Discipline, and gets up 
ation, of the juvenile generation in Spittalfelds | crack speeches once a session upon the Penitentiary 


System, Why not rather direct his tender mercies 
towards this troublesome seed-crop for the gallows 
and the solitary cell—this well-cultivated field of 
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vice and crime? While, on one hand, we hang (to | 


get him out of the way) some troublesome burglar, 
or a cut-throat, who will not allow elderly lords to 
sleep comfortably in their beds, we are rearing up 
thousands of Greenacres and Courvoisiers, and pa- 
tronising normal schools for the diffusion of crime. 
Your Corn-law supporter will scarcely pass a 
thistle on the king’s highway without switching 
off its head, in the interest of agriculture, for the 
benefit and security of his land. Will he do 
nothing toward the extirpation of the human weeds 
of the soil? Will he not so much as uplift his 
hand in behalf of the “ little children?” 

Searcely a week but brings to light, before the 
tribunals of the land, some act of heinous barbarity 
committed upon the persons of children. Charles 
Lamb, in one of his admirable essays, bewails the 
fate of the poor, who have to “drag up” instead of 
“bringing up” their offspring ; and talks of the 
careworn features of the needy child, and its talk 
of the price of coals, or the repayment of clear- 
starching. Why, this is the very luxuriousness of 
pauperism! Blessed those who are even acquainted 
with the value of coals, or who can produce clear- 
starching to be paid for! The starveling, whose 
blood stagnates in its blue veins, or the little 
wretch who fights with the cat for the bone it has 
pilfered, looks with envy upon the thrifty young 
clearstarcher. The damp sack or dirty shavings 
it has to sleep upon—the cuffs and imprecations 


NEW N 


Mrs. GORE’S GREVILLE ; 
BULWER’S NIGH 


THE novel season of 1841 has opened brilliantly. | 


Sir Kdward Bulwer makes his bow to the public, 
after an absence of three years; Mrs. Gore her 
curtsy, after about the same number of months. 
The former occupies his original English ground, 
with no diminution of force and vigour, and with 
ripened experience of men and manners; the lady 
has changed the scene, with evident advantage to 
her readers, both as recards their amusement and 
information. Mrs. Gore, who has been domiciled 
in Paris for a good many vears, now that she has 
left that gay capital for London, is exactly in the 
hest imaginable position for painting Parisian so- 
ciety ; while remoteness allows freedom of handling, 
and the original impressions remain fresh and sharp. 
Whatever the English may think of this new 
fiction, the French, and especially the Parisians, 
must be enchanted with her flattering and deli- 
cately discriminative portraiture. In taste, in 
manners, and even in truly refined epicureanisin ; 
in the genuine philosophy of luxurious enjoyment, 
Mrs. Gore places the nodlesse and fashionables of 
Paris by many degrees above those of the same 
rank in London ; and if we are to admit her pre- 
mises, and receive her report implicitly,and without 
modification or abatement, her estimate is just. 
Those of the French who live but for theinselves, 





ROYAL NURSERY! 


wherewith it is roused before daybreak from even 
that uneasy couch—the miserable yearnings after 
food, which it wants only courage to pick and 
steal—are bitterer evidences of the hardness of jts 
destinies, and of our hearts, than the longings after 
bats and balls, and hawthorn bushes, imagined by 
the tender instincts of Elia! 

From this matter-of-fact consideration of the 
children of the mobility, iow are we to find courage 
for the consideration of the elegancies of a royal 
nursery, or the fair features displayed in the 
“ Juvenile Annual?” ‘The pearly skins and tlaxen 
curls of these favourites of fortune—their joyous 
looks and guileless smiles, basking in the sunshine 
of prosperity and love, oppress us with too painvul 
a sense of sympathy with those into whose souls 
the iron of destinv hath entered! They are as 
angels before the fall: their ragged rivals, the 
howling imps, whom the wrath of the Alnighty 
hath overtaken! 

But a dawning hope persuades us that these 
evils are about to experience a partial remedy, 
Our young QvEEN has become a Mornin !—her 
feelings are daily and hourly intcrested in the 
condition of a frail and tender being, in’ whose 
behalf the prayers of her kingdom are offered up 
to heaven. In the name of this young child, we 
earnestly entreat of her to take into her gracious 
consideration the wants and woes, and consequent 
vices, of the CHILDREN oF THE Poor, 


OVELS. 


or, A SEASON IN PARIS. 


T AND MORNING. 


and their own little circle, scarcely taking the 
rest of mankind at all into account, and never but 
as subordinate existences, are not only nore good- 
natured than their proud, fastidious, and super- 
cilious insular neighbours, but they better under- 
stand the secret of enjoyment, and obtain a vast 
deal more pleasure for their time and money. Their 
frivolity is not really greater than that of their 
English compeers, though it may wear a gayer 
aspect; and if their selfishness is equally intense, 


the 


development of their egotism, in social inter- 
course, is more craceful, animated, and amiable, 
and much less offensive to the more important 
classes of society. In points involving the higher 
interests of morality, there may be little essential 
difference between the idle and dissipated portion 
of the French and English aristocracy ; but in the 
minor humanities, in courtesy, considerateness for 
the feelings of others, general suniability of deport- 
ment, and diens‘ance, the French of the higher 
ordersare superior to thecold-mannered and haughty 
insular slavi ~ of 4 conventional code, which they 
have formed to he their own torment, and to which 
they would subjugate all around them. 

To point out those differences of opinion and 
circumstance which regulate or modify the manners 
and habits of the French nodlessc, and which mark 
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a quite distinct race, if not rather the social anti- | de Rostanges,—a polished specimen of the old 
odes of the English nobility, is one main object | school, and the tender and indulgent partner of a 
singularly amiable and affectionate young wife. 


°° 


of “GrevILLE;” which is to be viewed as an 
animated and faithful representation of the French 
character, and of existing Parisian customs and 
modes, as well as an entertaining novel. In 
respect of invention and_ plot, 
little to boast. It is a mere shifting of the old 
ground from Mayfair to the Faubourg St. Germain. 
The incidents are still balls, fetes, dinners, and 
operas ; but they are Parisian ; and if the charac- 
ters are of the same class as those that figure in 
ali Mrs. Gore’s romances, they are at least French 
marquises, and dowagers, and demoiselles, instead of 
English. ‘This change is a relief ; 
to perceive symptoms of the stanchest romance- 
reading milliners’ apprentices becoming heart-sick 
of the weary inanity of English high life, and 
seeking relief in ** Jack Shepherd.” The vehement 


popularity of the Beggars’ Opera must, we sus- | 


pect, have been in part attributable to the sickening 
and mawkish sentimental dramas, and unnatural 
and vapid operatic pieces of that period. In 
“ Greville” we have not even those reflexes of the 


“Greville” has | 


Madame de Rostanges has a younger orphan sister, 
Eugenie, of a higher and more classic style of 
beauty than her lovely self, and of superior intel- 
lect and noble character; who gradually becomes 


attached to the manly, accomplished, and ingra- 


for we are glad | 


tiating young Englishman, with whom her ac- 
quaintance had commenced in those romantic cir- 
cumstances which gave him a powerful hold upon 
the warm gratitude and affection of the Rostanges 
family. ‘The innocent anxiety of Sophie, the 
inarchioness, to promote the happiness of her beloved 
Kuyenie, leads to endless misunderstandings and 


/embarrassments, which, in Greville’s ignorance of 
'the true relations of French society, betray him 


into a rash declaration of love to the married 


sister; while he is almost equally in love with 


great, the toadies, hangers-on, roguish valets, and | 
fostered by Sophie’s original belief that the atten- 
tions shown to herself by Greville, arose from the 


adroit ladies’-maids, which Mrs. Gore often intro- 
duces ; but, in compensation, we have whatever of 
variety the fashionable society of Paris affords, 
and a few admirable specimens of the pure old 
school of the Faubourg, deriving its lustre from 
the age of Louis XIV., but softened and purified by 
adverse fortune. 

Lord Greville, the only child of a mother who 
loves him better than anything in the world, save 
power, is, with every advantage of mind and per- 
son, the heir of forty thousand a-year. 
tract the period of pupilage, the countess educates 
her son in strict seclusion from society, and gives 
up the world to devote herself wholly to the single 
object of her love and her ambition. She has 
other motives for her conduct, but it is long before 
these transpire; and hence the actions of Lady 
Greville often appear as inconsistent as if she were a 
real persun 3; a license, we believe, not permitted 
by the critics. 


maternal vigilance is, that, in trying to save the 


Eugenie, and only attracted to Sophie by the 
remarkable sweetness of her manners, and that 
frankness and ease of intercourse, which French 
usages permit to the youngest matron, but forbid to 
the unmarried girl, When he learns the secret of 
Kugeénie’s attachment to himself,—an attachment 


desire of recommending himself to her sister, his 
vagrant fancy vanishes like the distempered dream 
which gave it birth. But, to say the truth, the 
plot is not very skilfully or carefully constructed. 
It is enough that the flimsy texture is able to sus- 
tain the brilliant and shifting scenes and charac- 


ters, the many just and piquant remarks with 


| which it is embossed : 
To pro- 


One consequence of the excess of | 


young Earl from being sn: ipped up the moment of | 
his appearance, by some mancuvring dowager of | 


Almack’ s, he is, by a train of trivial incidents, 
charmingly narrated, 
society of Paris, before he has seen anything of 
the London world, 

IIe is sent yachting to the Mediterranean and 
evant, and travels in Greece and other eastern 
countries, until his return to England becomes 
- vitable. lis mother then inte ‘rcepts him at 
Naples, whither the family physician had sent her, 


at her Own su; grestion, for the benefit of her 


health, 
Greville from England had failed. The same 
motherly over-care precipitates Greville on Paris, 
and, in escaping one imagined danger for her hei ir, 
the Coui “8 eXposes him lo real peril ; : for, by the 
Way, Greville nearly falls a sacrifice to the blue 
tyes of a lovely and charming French girl, united, 


launched into the highest 


when — other scheme of keeping | 


and those nice traits of dif- 
ference in national aristocratic manners, which it 
has been Mrs. Crore’s especial object to paint. 
With the exception of Fred Massingberd, an inso- 
lent, supercilious, and thoroughly selfish London 
dandy, and his caustic old father, an Oxfordshire 
squire, the few English personages are cut on 
Mrs. Gore’s ordinary patterns, of courtiers, rouecs, 
fashionable mothers and daughters, surly John- 
Bull Baronets, and their pretty and insipid over- 
dressed wives. It is into the French characters, 
and the scenes and incidents in Paris, that her 
strength is thrown. 

It is worthy of remark, that it is generally the well- 
informed and well-bred English themselves who are 
the most apt to observe and censure the absurdities, 
conceit, ignorance, insolence, and purse-pride dis- 
played by their dear country-people when on the 
continent. Upon our table, at this moment, lie 
together the united testimonies of Mrs. Gore in 
“ Greville,’ Mrs. Bray in her “ Mountains of 
Switzerland,” Captain Basil Hall in “ Patchwork,” 
and Miss Pigott, in her amusing work, reviewed in 
the present number of this Magazine; all alike 
condemnatory of the foibles and follies which make 


so many of the travelling English ridiculous in the 


eyes of Europe Nor is this censure confined by 


these writers to the mere dandies, who, like Gre- 


by a marriage of convenience, toan ancient Marquis luxuries of his travelling establishment, and to 


ville’s friend, Massingberd, overtop their parts. 
This superlative gentleman, an old schoolfellow 
of the young earl, fastens upon him to enjoy the 
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initiate him into what Fred considers the world of 
fashion jn Paris, in its different spheres. The 
companions arrive in the capital, at what is in 
Paris the most delightful season of the year—early 
in May—Greville preoccupied by the cordial invi- 
tation he had got to the Hotel de Rostanges, at 
which the inmates were daily expected. After 
the accident—a fire—which had thrown them to- 
gether, he had left them on the road in his car- 
riage. The acquaintance he had formed with 
this charming family had been greatly to the dis- 
content and annoyance of the supercilious dandy, 
who plays off all manner of insolent airs to prove 
his superior acquaintance with the great world and 
with Paris ; while his untractable pupil runs care- 
lessly about enjoying himself, and feeling delight- 
fully amused in a scene where all is novel and 
enchanting ; quite indifferent to his fashionable 
reputation, or want of bon ton. 
imminent jeopardy. It was necessary, among many 
other important nothings, for Massingberd first to 
ascertain, “ifthese De Rostanges were people with 
whom one can associate.” The Englishmen went 
to dine at Véry’s ; and Fred breaks out :— 


“Not here—we are not going to dine in the salon !”— 
cried Massingberd, in a rage, as the gar¢on, with his 
skirtless jacket and white apron, showed the way into a 
spacious saloon, whose widely-open windows overlooked 
the green alleys of the gardens of the Palais Royal, in 
which at that hour hundreds of persons were enjoying 
their newspaper and their demic tausse. “ The dinner was 
ordered by my courrier. Show us into our cabinet.” 

It was in vain the civil waiter assured the indignant 
Massingberd that “the courier had said nothing of a 
cabinet particulier ;—that the courier had probably sup- 
posed ces messieurs would find it more cheerful in the 
public room than in a close little chamber.” — The dandy 


answered by a torrent of hybrid oaths, half English, | 


half French ; insisting that a cabinet should be instantly 
prepared to receive them. After a moment’s anxious 
colloquy with the dame du comptoir, to whom the inso- 
lent irritability of English exquisitism was probably 
familiar, they were entreated to wait a moment, while 
a lady and gentleman who were paying their bill made 
a hasty exit ; and, instead of sitting down to the com- 
fortable table prepared for them beside the open window, 
were shown into a little stuffy closet looking towards 
the dirty, noisy street, strongly perfumed by the pommes 
de terre a la Lyonnaise and other savoury p/ats enjoyed 
by their predecessors. 

“ Here, we shall be completely to ourselves,—here, we 
shall be comfortable !’—cried Massingberd, as the yar- 
con proceeded to disencumber a chamber, the size of a 
four-post bedstead, of the dirty plates and dirty table- 
cloth. “One could not possibly dine in that horrible 


His fame was in | 


“Will you allow me some seltzer water, then, and 
some hock !” 

“Vin du Rhin, and welcome,” replied the gastronome. 
And Greville found that, to lead a quiet life with his 
friend, he must eat, drink, and sleep only according to 
his discretion. . 

The dinner, though sworn at dish by dish by Massing. 
berd, proved its own excellence by putting him into high 
good humour. ‘ ° ; , ° : 

“ After such a dinner, and so many mouths’ abstinence 
from viands fit to be placed before a Christian,” cried 
Fred, as they re-entered their cabriolet, “ one feels as if 
existence were not quite so great a bore ;—one feels as 
if there were still something worth living for.” 

“Lord Greville, who was of opinion that this world 

contains a variety of things worth living for, even with- 
out reference to the épigramme Magneau and méringu: 
glacé he was digesting, ventured to inquire of his com- 
panion in what manner he intended to dispose of their 
evening. 
“La belle Wilmen is no longer here, and Dejazet’s 
' name is not in the afiche to-night, or I should have pro- 
posed remaining where we are,” said he, as they passed 
| that dirty, but amusing little temple of ungodliness,— 
| the Theatre of the Palais Royal. “To say the truth,” 
he continued mysteriously, “1 have a word or two to 
say to St. George, at the club. You shall drop me near 
the Rue de Grammont. I recommend you to try the 
Vaudeville. One is always amused at the Vaudeville ; 
or, at worst, made to forget that one is bored.” 





Enough of the English dandy. In spite of him, 
the young and unsophisticated earl makes his way 
to the Hotelde Rostanges in the Rue St. Dominique, 
which hotel is in itself a picture and a history :— 

The Hotel de Rostanges, which, seen by the dim light 
| of a rérerbere slung across the centre of the street, pro- 
| duced this unfavourable impression, was, nevertheless, 
' a residence such as the Parisiaus of high caste delight in ; 
| —entre cour et jardin,—that is, having an ill-paved 
courtyard in front, rendered unsightly by the stables 
| and their appendages ; and in the rear, a small garden, 
surrounded by lofty walls, obscuring the inner apart- 
ments of the rez de chausée, and securing dulness and 
dampness for the whole house. Still, it was the Hote! 
de Rostanges ; the self-same house in which, a century 
before, the Marchionesses of Rostanges had smiled upon 
| the gallantries of the Richelieus and Boufflers of their 
day ; the self-same house in which bigotry, ignorance, 





| vanity, and pride, had united to create a race tending 


silon,—fall of English—English of all sorts and condi- | 


tions of vulgarity.” 


from their dinners, surprised and disturbed by our sud- 
den entrance and exit,” said Greville, taking up the 
Charivari while waiting for his bisque d’ecre risses. 

“ Cheraliers d'industrie, most likely,” 
ingberd, in his usual tone of disparagement. “ What 
wine shall we have —some Cométe Chablis !—No!—it 
is the Rocher which is famous for that. We will try 
the Condriac with our fish,—then, some light claret.” 


to engender the madness of the first revolution and the 
folly of the second. 

At thisvenerable aristocratic residence, the young 
Englishman is frankly and most cordially wel- 
comed ; and his natural and national shyness vanish 
at once :— 

“It is strange enough,” said he, in describing the 
scene afterwards to Frederick Massingberd, “that I, 
whom you accuse of being reserved, and who feel myself 
to be the shyest dog on earth, am never géné among 


French people !”— 
“I saw several gentlemanly old Frenchmen look up | 


retorted Mass- | 


“I suppose their cursed impudence serves to put you 
at your ease,” replied the most modest of dandies. 

“No,—I know many impudent people who nerer put 
me at my ease,” replied Greville drily. “I believe it 
to arise from their great simplicity of manners. The 
English are always pretending to be something beyond 


_ their reality ; the French are content to appear what 


“I condition only for champagne, and well iced,” said | 


Greville, oppressed by his hot and dusty walk of the 
morning. 

“ Not till the dessert, I entreat !” cried Massingberd ; 
“unless you wish to be set down as an unsophisticated 


table !” 





John Bull. It is so thoroughly English to come toa. 
café and call for champagne before the soup is off the | 


they are. Our country-people, with great affectation of 


| sincerity, are the least genuine of created beings. An 


Englishman situated with respect to me as the Marquis 
de Rostanges is, would have sent me a dinner invitation 
at a fortnight’s notice, and got up a gorgeous entertain- 
ment. The old gentleman on finding me alone here this 
morning, carried me off to his home, which I found in all! 
the confusion incident on their recent arrival ; presented 
me sans facon to his friends; and would fain have 


| me share what he called his soupe and bouilli to-day, had 
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not pleaded my engagement with you and St. George | 
r.”” 

a tan - escape !—you have no conception of the 
ordinaire of an ordinary French family !” cried Mass- 

ingberd, with an air of nausea. 
“I am no great gourmand. 1 should have been quite 
satisfied to pass the day and dine with them, as they | 
wished,” replied Greville ; “but I knew that you and | 
st. George would make an outery. However, I have 
promised that we will both dine there to-morrow | | 
«Thanks !—-I hope I know better !—St. George and | 
I dine at the club.” — 
* You must write your own excuse, then !” 


“Not I. I have not French enough for any such 
undertaking. You may tell them that I had another 
engagement.” 


* But you would not be guilty of such rudeness to any 
Englishman of Monsieur de Rostanges’s age and rank ! 
—Why give him such an opinion of our ill-breeding as 
must arise from such marked disrespect ! ’ cried the | 
earl. 

* Disrespect !—Why, who on earth ever heard of the 
Marquis de Rostanges !”’ exclaimed Massingberd. 

“Who on earth, out of England, ever heard of half 
our own nobility!’ argued Greville. “ The marquis 
seems to hold an excellent position here.” 

“My dear fellow, remember the brown Noah’s-ark ! 
the marquis’s travelling carriage. Recollect the snob- 
bish country-cousin who burnt down his house, toasting 
cakes for their supper !”— 

“ Recollect the equipages of some of the eminentissimi 
of Italy,” replied Greville. “ And what great family in 
England but has some small squire of a country cousin, 
among its junior branches?” Then, hastily resuming, 
lest Massingberd might see in this remark a sarcasin | 
levelled at himself, he added, “ We must not measure 
everything by the narrow scale of our English experience. | 
Iam convinced that the Rostanges family is one of high | 
account ; and whether it be so or not, it is one from 
whose society I expect to derive my chief enjoyment | 
during my stay in Paris.” 

“Je rous en fais mon compliment !—All I entreat is, | 
that you will allow me to look for my amusements else- | 
where !” rejoined Fred Massingberd, with unfeigned | 

| 





contempt. 

“By the way,” added the earl, “the Princesse de 
Chaulieu, to whom you were mentioned by her friends 
the Rostanges, desired me to tell you that she was at 
home every Tuesday evening ; and the Duchesse de St. | 
Pierre, that she receives every Thursday. You will, | 
of course, call on both as an acknowledgment of their | 
civility.” 

“ My fellow shall leave a card for me ; but as te those | 
cursed evening visits of the Faubourg, all I have heard 
from St. George determines me not to waste my time | 
in any such corrée,” replied Fred. 

Greville was soon almost domesticated in the 
house of the kind and courteous old marquis ; and, 
in a few weeks, we find him thus attacked by his 
English friends :-— 

“Invited to the Princesse de Montfaucon’s déjeuner, | 
tothe Russian Ambassadress’s morning concert, to the | 
Duchesse de Monthémont’s soirées dansantes!” cried | 
Lord St. George, casting his eyes over the billets d’inri- | 
tation, lying on Greville’s table. “ Upon my soul, Gre- 





ville, for a shy fellow (as you say you are) you manage 
to get on wonderfully !—Why, these are the fixed stars | 
of the Faubourg !—I flatter myself I stand pretty well | 
in Paris. I flatter myself 1 am pretty well received at | 
the embassy, and on a tolerably good footing with | 
Orleans and Nemours. But I never so much as saw the | 
interior of one of those Faubourg houses !” 

“ You have perhaps assigned the reason,” said Greville, 
Willing to spare his self-love, “in your intimacy with 
the princes.” 

“No,no—my dear fellow. Many men of the Faubourg 
have been drawn into an acquaintance with the Duke of 
Urieans, through the interests of the Turf. The Jockey 
Club, like misery, makes a man acquainted with strange 





_ people to thrust their civilities upon a stranger. 


| by a pack of useless servants. 


or, A SEASON IN PARIS. 
bedfellows. 
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No !—it is not politics that have caused my 


_ ostracism ; for, sooth to say, I never was at the trouble 


of setting foot in the Tuileries.” 

“ Perhaps equally you avoided the trouble of seeking 
an introduction to the Carlist circles! They are not 
Their 
habits of life are simple,—their fétes unostentatious : 
and unless certain that foreigners really desire to be 


acquainted with them, and to accept their hospitalities 
_ inthe same frank spirit they are offered, they would rather 


not see fussy, sneering Englishwomen, or cold super- 


_cilious Englishmen, encumbering the doorways of their 


salons.” 
“ J am never likely to encumber their doorways !” cried 
Lord St. George, reddening. “I hate all that sort of 


'thing. Twopenny whist, (the everlasting French game, 


too!) eau sucrée and a couple of quinguets, do not enter 
into my conceptions of amusement Ten to one rather 
stick to my club !” 

“There ! you have exemplified my meaning at once. 


|The old French society is afraid of inviting us, because 


they know we don’t like modest svirées, and would rather 
stick to our club. You have completely justified them. 
They measure our desires by the splendid hospitalities 
of our embassy, where everything is conducted on a scale 
which three of their fortunes united could not compass ; 
and which, even if they could, would be incompatible 
with the general simplicity of their modes of life.” 

** Simplicity !—shabbiness, you mean !" cried St. George. 
“The French are naturally addicted to paltry pitiful 
ways. They talk about the excellent arrangement of our 
establishments, and the admirable order of our household 
service. By Jove! a Monsieur le Comte would die of 
fright at a single day’s expenses of one of our steward’s 
rooms, servants’ halls, or hunting stables !” 

“ And well he might,—since it would probably inelude 
his quarter’s income !” replied Greville, seriously. “ That 
which you call shabbiness / call order. The French are 
prudent people ; they seldom run out. It is rare, I find, 
for one of their great families to be in embarrassed cir- 
cumstances. I will not ask you to look at home.” 

“They can’t run out if they would,” sneered Lord St. 
George. “Credit is unknown in Paris ; and how can 
people be ruined who are required to pay ready money !” 

“ You are offering an unanswerable argument in 
favour of short payments,” cried Greville, laughing. 
“ However, | must still maintain that the French pos- 
sess more than ourselves a tendency to regulate their 
expenses by theirmeans. Their fortunes are inconsider- 
able compared with those of England ; yet, the prudence 
of their domestic arrangements enables them to do twice 
as much with their money.” 

“ They are not eaten out of house and home, I admit, 
They don’t keep a hall 
full of powdered footmen for mere show. They have 
only the men they require, each of whom costs them, 
from first to last, fifty pounds a-year, the mere wages of 
an English butler,’ observed St. George. “ But then 
these brutes are kept in the rough, in the way that no 
English fellow would support.” 

“They at least do not appear dissatisfied. What 
attached servants! Admire the length of time they 
remain in families, and with what respectful affection 
their duty is performed! The Marquis de Rostanges 
has barely four thousand a year, and lives within his 
fortune. Yet I declare to you I never saw an English 
intérieur more unexceptionable.” 

“I dare say he takes care that everything shall be 
tolerably well got up for you /”—observed St. George, 
with a significant smile. 

“ On the contrary, the great charm of the thing consists 
in the fact that nothing #* got up. A French house does 
not admit of the superficial ostentation practised in 
England. Everything passes under one’s eyes,—every- 
thing is canvassed. It is not an article of good ing, 
as with us, to be ignorant of all that is going on in your 
establishment.” 

“ Thank Heaven, we have better things to amuse us 
than such dirty details !” exclaimed St. George, warming. 
“Our women boast accomplishments that afford eccupa- 
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tion for their time ; our men, their political pursuits, 
which—” 


“Do not altogether detach us from the stable, or pre- | 


vent our better halves from wasting their mornings in 
shopping, or gossiping with their attendants,” replied 
Greville. 

“With respect to our countrywomen, at least,” 
observed Lord St. George, “it behoves us to speak feel- 
ingly. An Englishwoman with her half dozen, dozen, or 
dozen and a half of children, passes her best days as a 
nurse, and consequently as the companion of nurses. 
Two or three olive branches at the utmost, form the stint 
here, where the property must be equally divided ; and 
your Frenchwoman, married at seventeen, turns over 
her two little ugly monkeys to the care of a /onne, and 


returns at twenty, unencumbered to the pleasures of | 


society.” 
“| have reason, nevertheless, to believe them tender 
and attentive mothers,” remonstrated Greville, angrily. 


“ Because the meagreness of their establishments com- | 


pels them to have their children always in the way !"— 
retorted St. George, with a smile. 
at least, Madame la Comtesse will acquire habits more 
suitable !” 

“Of whom, and what, are you talking !’—cried Lord 
Greville, in utter amazement. 

“Of Engénie, Countess of Greville,—with whom, I 
trust, my friend Lady Greville may be as much enchanted 
as yourself,” replied St. George, settling his cravat at the 
glass. 

In the meanwhile, Greville’s heart, as we hinted 
above, is divided between the soft blue eyes of the 
ventle marchioness, and the brilliant dark orbs of 
her high-spirited and high-minded sister, whose 
character is cast in a deeper mould than that of an 
ordinary French demoiselle, usually a puppet in the 
hands of the friends who are to marry her. Eugénie 
is every day more and more captivated by the 
refinement, spirit, and solid understanding of the 


English earl : he becomes, in short, the Oswald of | 


a new and more natural Corinne. 

A ball given by the Duchess de St. Pierre,a cousin 
of Sophie and Eugénie, a beauty and a finished 
coquette, yet a good wife and mother—for that 
character is possible in France which could hardly 
exist in England—throws the manners of the two 


countries into amusing contrast, and exhibits, with | 


every advantage, a Parisian interior of the most 
distinguished kind. The Lady Cobham, who re- 
presents the beauty and fashion of England, is the 
pretty and silly sister of Fred Massingberd, with 
whom, by a strange crotchet, Lady Greville fancies 
hersoninlove. That pattern inatron, who followed 


her son to Paris, had not been at a ball for twenty 
years; but, to restrain “these iinprudent young | 
people,” she subjected herself to the annoyance, | 


and accepted the invitation of the duchess. 
And to the amazement of her son, she persevered In 


the intention. 
“She will certainly be the belle of the ball,” mused 
her ladyship, when, on the eventful evening of the fete, 


Lady Cobham, covered with diamonds, in a white satin | 


dress trimmed with a profusion of artificial flowers, 
entered the room. ® How richly and elegantly dressed ! 

what Instre diamonds impart to the countenance = 
And she scarcely wondered at Lord fireville’s desire to 
exhibit so favourable a specimen of English beauty in 
that brilliant assemblage. 

The Hétel de St. Pierre, enclosed within a spacious 
courtyard in the Rane de Varennes,and containing on the 
ground-floor a suite of magnificent apartments, was 
admirably calculated for a fete. To a vestibule full of 
antique furniture of richly-carved ebony, succeeded 
several rooms fitted up in a fantastic style, with old 
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| china, paintings, cabinets, and sculpture ; ending jn a 
| saloon of princely dimensions, the gorgeous gilding of 
which, intermingled with rich hangings of yellow damask 
_was lighted on every side by multitndes of candles te 
_lustres of ormoulu, profusely interspersed with crystal 
drops. “a 
To this stately chamber, on whose fauteuils and otto. 
mans were crowded all the fair and fashionable of Paris 
succeeded a dancing gallery of fine dimensions, opening 
to illuminated gardens ;—the parquet being composed of 
_arich mosaic of foreign woods beautifully inlaid, while 
the orchestra was half hidden in a fanciful recess, om 
ail directions, draperies of the lightest muslin, or are. 
besques of the most delicate tracery, ornamented the 
walls. Lights, innumerable lights, filled up the spaces 
between. It was,in short, a Parisian mansion in the 
| richest style of modern decoration. 
| With the exception of the attachés of the embassy, the 
| Grevilles and Cobhams were the only English present ; 
and nothing could be more studiously courteous than the 
| mode of their reception. Scarcely, however, had Lady 
Cobham made her appearance in the ball-room, when a 
/murmur of mingled approval and condemnation greeted 
the party. 

“What a pretty woman,—but how outrageously 
attired !” cried Albert de La Roche Aymar, attracted 
by a new face. 

§ (harmante!—il est a parier que c'est une Analeise!” 
cried the Comte de St. Sévron, one of the sommités of the 
Faubourg. 

“ Plutot une commédienne de province ! retorted Achille 
de Cerny. “But no!—she is accompanied by Lord 
Greville,—she is accompanied by Masanbert !—('e# 
quelqwune de la société.” 

“ But what a toilette !” remonstrated one of the /ionnes 
most in vogue. 

“A satin gown in the month of May !” cried another, 

“ Diamonds at this time of the year !” added a third. 

“ And artificial flowers at a summer ball !” exclaimed 
a fourth. 

“Sins of ignorance are always deserving mercy !"— 
pleaded the Comte de St. Sévron ; “ d’autant plus that 
this milédi is really a woman of rare loveliness.” 

_“The more the pity that she should be so horribly 
Jagottée /? murmured a chorus of lionnes. 

There was not leisure, however, for circumstantial 
criticism. Waltzing was the order of the night, for Strauss 
eouducted the orchestra ; and searcelya single contredanse 
_was allowed to give breathing time between the real 
business of the ball. 

Lady Cobham, meanwhile, stood leaning on her hus- 
band’s arm, a l’Anglaise, as near the door as possible, 
wondering at the rapidity of the ra/se and the gay aspect 
| of the scene ; and more particularly at finding the French 
ladies, of whose taste and elegance she had heard so 
| much, so miserably underdressed. 

“ Nothing but muslin dresses and natural flowers !”"— 
Whispered she to Lady Greville, as /es lionnes, in thei 
coiffures of roses, pinks, geraniums, Judea blossoms, or 





amaryilises, were whirled past them rapidly in the dance, 
/ emitting all the fragrance of a moving flower-garden. 
|“ Not a single jewel,—not a single ornament !” 

“ They look like so many school-misses ata daneing- 
master’s ball!” sneered Sir James Cobham. “ How 
different from our Englishwomen of rank and fashion!” 


“fur ladies are not foreed to trust entirely to their 
mantuamakers and hairdressers for attraction !” again 
growled Sir James Cobham: and again the country 
baronet was honoured with a bow of affable amazement. 

_ The arts of lighting and ventilation, in short, are im 
their infancy,” resumed Achille de Cerny, addressing 
himself pointedly to Lady Cobham. “] doubt whether 
the whole London season affords a ball so light, so gay; 
so airy, so well imagined, as this,—unless indeed in one 
or two of your great houses, whose proprietors have 
adopted the habits of the continent !” 

“ Est il impayalte !” exclaimed the Prince de Chauliet 
addressing Madame de Rostanges, whom he was leading 
towards a set that was forming. “Is there any man it 
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Paris, saving Cerny the Anglomane, capable of uttering 
gach a speech as that to an A nplaise ? Cerny, too, who 
to us is always bepraising the fetes of London ! 

* Let us conclude that he has imported the brusquerie 
of the English dandies with his grooms and horses, 
observed the marchioness, gaily. 

“ Traitress !’—whispered Chaulieu ;—* do you dare to 
breathe a word against England,—you, the last conquet 
won from us by our national foe ?” 

The observation was fortunately lost upon Madame de 
Rostanges ; who, being one of the most exquisite dancers 
of the Faubourg, was more interested in ascertaining that 


hey had secured a satisfactory ris-a-ris for the contre- | 


dapse, than in listening to the whispers of the Prince de 
Chanlieu. 

“Ah! we have got Claire de St. Pierre and La Roche 
Aymar !’—said she, eagerly taking her place ; “and 
year an open window too. Quel bouheur !” 

Greville, meanwhile, who had never in his life been 
prevailed upon to dance a step, could find no better 
which Madame de St. Pierre, who had been doing the 
honours of her ball to the pretty foreigner, had just 
quitied for the dance. ‘ , - 

“Who is that pretty delicate girl, with white ger- 
auiums in her hair ?”’—asked Lady Cobham. 

“The Marchioness de Rostanges,—a cousin of the 
duchess, 2ud the person through whom we were invited 
here to-night,” replied the earl. 

“A marchioness /—a married woman,—and yet so 
light and lively !—Madame de St. Pierre, too, dances 
with all the spirit ofa girl !”—sighed poor Lady Cobham ; 
“and yet she assures me that she is the mother of two 
children !” 

“And why not?”’—cried Greville, laughing; “a 
Frenchwoman would never have oceasion to dance at 
all, unless she danced after her marriage. In this room, 
there are not a dozen unmarried girls, and those chiefly 
the danghters of diplomatists and foreigners. All the 
young and gay creatures around us are meres de famille.” 

“How happy they all look !—What spirits !’’ said 
Julia, wistfully, while Sir James Cobham shrugged his 
shoulders with an air of compassion. 

We have seen the pleasures and amusements of 
the young, and of those not too old for gay society, 
in one of the first houses in Paris; but the aged 
have also their appropriate and tranquil social 
njovments. The dowager Marchioness de Ros- 
tanges, the aunt of the marquis, was the mother of 


the Duchess St. Pierre. Ona particular evening, | 
Greville returning unexpectedly from the Chantilly | 
races, found the charming sisters going eut, and | 


invited himself to accompany them. 


“You ouvht to apprize Lord Greville, said Mademoi- 


‘elle de Nangis, “ that he will have to support the cnaut | 
dowager party,—the Saturday Loston of old Madame 


dt ht lanyves, 
“The marchioness resides, then, with her daughter !” 
tired Greville, intent only upon the beautiful face on 
Whieh his eyes were riveted ; while Sophie proceeded to 
plain, that the marquis, being one of the habitucs of 
his kinswoman, had repaired to her soirée at the time 
trey had set forth for their evening drive. 
“It would have amazed Fred Massingberd and Lord 
- George, who were at that moment quaffing Lord 
Or ville’s Chambertin to his health, amid shouts of 
‘agiter and piquant allusions, to have witnessed with 
‘oatdelight he was proceeding to a dowager party in 
tie Faubourg ; composed, according to Lord St. George’s 
‘ormer description, of two quinquets, a few glasses of 
(te euerce, and old women, male and female, a diserétion. 
The Marquise de Rostanges, a woman venerable alike 
from age and character, occupied an eatresol over the 
illiant res de chaussée of the Hotel St. Pierre. Accord- 
“gt the French custom which unites the mother and 
ony child till death does them part, this distribution had 
veea made on the marriage of Claire de Rostanges with 


™ 


upation than to assume beside Lady Cobham the place | 
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| the Due de St. Pierre ; and, unsatisfactory as such 
arrangements prove in England, in France they are felt 
_to contribute to the happiness and respectability of all 
| parties. 

| The marchioness, a woman of serious habits, was never 
Seen in the gay assemblies of her daughter ; nor was the 
| duchess invariably present at the sober parties, uniting 
| weekly round the old lady persons of her own age and 
opinions. But there never passed a day of which some 
portion was not devoted by Claire to her mother. Amid 
all her gaieties, all her dissipations, that duty was never 
neglected ; and it was perhaps owing to the restraining 
influence of that grave mother’s precepts and example, 
that, notwithstanding the coquetry of Madame de St. 
Pierre, and the dangers to which it exposed her, she was 
still worthy the praise lavished on her by her cousin 
Sophie, as the best of wives and mothers. 

The dowager, on the other hand, obtaining from her 
daughter's society the enlivenment of which she stood in 
| need, experienced no temptation to intrude into gayer 
scenes unsuitable to her age. Nothing more rare, in- 
deed, than to see a Parisian fete disfigured by the 
presence of a woman advanced in years. No palsied 
| dowagers, as in London, dishonouring the name they 
bear by the exhibition of their wrinkles, their rouge, and 
their unreverend weakness for the things of this world ! 
Satisfied that every age has its appointed pleasures, and 
reconciled by the deference of their families to resign the 
frivolous dissipations of the world, they retire with 
decency from the stage, to make way for a younger 
| generation. 


The amusement of this high-bred ancient party of 
friends is whist,and the lively and polished, if not the 
witty conversation of the salons of the old requne. 
But the polish appears somewhat dimmed ; and 
the subtle essence has evaporated. We should 
have liked to display something of the “gay, out- 
door Paris of May,” but must here leave to the 
reader’s leisure the lively and brilliant work, whose 
beauties we have very faintly indicated. 





Nigut anp Morning; Day anp Nicut, Licurs 
AND Suapows, GLIMMER AND GLoom,—there is not 
much in a name after the first five minutes ; but 
the author of “ Pelham” has prudently chosen one 
which may catch the ear, and which besides furnishes 
opportunities of rounding off a few resonant periods, 
and indulging in a vein of moralizing and reflective 
sentiment. “ Night and Morning” is composed of 
sterner stuff than the light and graceful fiction 
which we have been describing above: it probes 
social ills more deeply, and takes a larger and bolder 
survey of life, and all that it inherits of good and 
of evil. It must be confessed, that great latitude 
of exaggeration, and an overstrained energy, are 
_ too often employed to bring out the intended effects ; 
but then they are brought out. It is the triumph of 
genius, that those creations which, critically, may be 
pronounced the most improbable, forced, unnatural, 
and monstrous, are precisely those which, under 
its plastic hands, become the most effective: like 

Fanny, the half-idiot girl, the female Cymon, of 
| this novel; whom physiologists and all scientific 
and sober-minded persons would at once denounce, 
but in whom the imaginative will but the more 
delight. In judging of works of imagination, the 
degree in which they arrest and conquer the educated, 
ordinary reader is, after all, the final standard of 
popular criticism. No great portion of the world 
ever went long astray in admiration of any one 











book, or style of composition, which was not pos- 
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sessed of some enduring quality that appeals to 
universal nature; from Ossian’s air-woven ghosts 
to the modern “ thieves’ literature.” The critics 
have been as severe in judging “* Werther,” and 
“The Robbers,” as the moralists; and yet both 
proscribed productions continue to enjoy a tolerably 
extensive popularity. Commend us then to those 
writers who, boldly infringing, or, haply, despising, 
every rule of Art, contrive, notwithstanding, to 
impress and fascinate the great body of readers ; 
charming by the very hardihood and daring that 
intimates the consciousness of undisciplined power, 
The reading public begin—and, as we conceive, 
wisely and most legitimately—to consider those 
who interpose between them and the free, unbiassed 
enjoyment of their author, as not a little impertinent 
and officious; and to claim the great Protestant 
privilege of private judgment—the literary fran- 
chise—at least in works intended for their enter- 
tainment. With a more modest sense of the 
limitations of our province than some of our learned 
contemporaries, and at all times a strong disposition 
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/seem incompatible with the genial nature of Gaw- 


trey, we fear that he is far from being a characte; 
out of nature, in a polished and corrupt society, 
where, in a mind originally of warm and generous 
impulses, the kindly and tender affections will often 


_ survive moral principle, never healthfully devel. ped, 


or stunted and perverted by nearly every circum- 
stance in an untoward career. The object of 
Gawtrey’s hate, loathing, and justifiable scorn, js 


one of those characters which can only be found 


in the higher classes of society, and which Bul- 


| wer delights to vibbet—a cold-blox nled, selfish \ olup- 


tuary—a callous, conscienceless wretch, incapable 


of remorse, and capable of any villanyv, which « 


NESS 


to be pleased with whatever shape in which we 
! . . . . 
trev’s early history, in which the peer figures. 


tind literature ministering to harmless and refined 
enjoyment, and as great a disgust to the idle and 


Inglorious task of * breaking a butterfly upon the | 
‘young hero of the tale, Philip Beaufort, whom, 
from no bad motive, he tried to attach to his own 


wheel,” as if it were spinning a cockchaffer, 
we flatter ourselves that we perform our function 


with sufficient good-nature, and have our reward 


in often finding ourselves, like the admirers of 
the irregular and intractable authors to whom 
we have alluded, pleased and delighted in spite 
of every good reason the critics can allege why 
we should be just the reverse: with the extrava- 
gances of “ Night and Morning,” for example, 
which displays all its author's ordinary faults— 
we call them idiosyneracies, characteristics, indi- 
vidualities—but makes rich amends by the liberal 
exhibition of the power and beauty which distin- 
cuish the fictions of its author. Sir E. Bulwer 
has now a ripened knowledge of the principles of 
his art, and great facility in the practice of its 
resources ; but these he holds subordinate to that 
which is greater than art. 

As the production of a new unknown author, 
* Night and Morning” 
reputation. Itis,taken by itself, a popular addition to 
a series of popular fictions. Possessing all the char- 
acteristics of the author, and even a larger infusion 
of the purely melodramatic, the “elevating and 
surprising,” than any of Bulwer’s former works, it 
has many scenes of genuine passion, and some new 
modifications of character, especially of the comic 
kind, such asthe country bookseller who fancied that 
he resembled Napoleon. Oneof the most original and 
powerful of the personaces is Gawtrey, a raurien, 
represented as the victim of circumstances and 
temperament ; a character to which those critics 
who look strictly to moral tendencies, may take 
exception, though he is, at least, a fine new variety 


peer of the realm may practise with impunity from 
the clutches of the law, and that code of honour 
which strictly prohibits a gentleman from being 
detected in cheating at the gaming-table or on the 
turf, or in telling a lie, save to betray a woman, 
But we shall meet Lord Lilburne ; for, as it is im- 
possible to convey any adequate notion of the 
work without longer and more varied extracts than 
our space admits, our single sample shall be Gaw- 


At an early period in the story, this reckless but 


generous person had accidentally befriended the 


desperate fortunes. The friendless and unhappy boy, 
though grateful for Gawtrey’s kindness, and even 


cherishing a warm affection for the only individual 


who, since the death of his parents, had shown 
him disinterested regard, shrunk from = intimate 


contact with a stranger of dubious pursuits and 


would have obtained a hich | 


of the species. Gawtrey is the Bethlem Gabor of | 


ordinary life ; a man of colossal proportions, robust 
animal spirits, generous feelings, and warm affec- 
tions. Save that his intense, perennial and una- 
hating hatred of his first undoer, his dark and 


' 
{ 
| 
i 


character, until, in despair, he is driven from Lon- 
don to Paris, to solicit the protection and friend- 
ship which he had formerly rejected. Here he found 
Gawtrey, under the appropriate naine of Monsieur 
Lore, flourishing at the head of a bureau de ma- 
riage, Which he called the Temple of Hymen, and 
which affords some amusing scenes of broad farce. 
This trade of bringing the amorous and the over- 
reaching together for lucre’s sake, is but a paltry 
office for the huge and jovial Gawtrey, who after- 
wards plays the rogue, or the law-defier, on amore 
inanly and magnificent scale ; but he is satisfied; 
amusing himself, and indulging his shrewd humour 
with the follies and knavery of his clients, and 
making money by the undertaking. 

Philip Beaufort, the proud, passionate hoy, kept 
out of his inheritance, and branded with illegiti- 
macy by the uncle he defies; reduced to rags and 
heggary, with a blasted character, and the wrongs 
of his dead mother burning at his heart, tells 
Gawtrey the story of his sufferings, before he had 
been forced to seek a perilous refuge with him in 
Paris :-— 


“Poor boy ! your story interests me. The events are 
romantic, but the moral is practical, old, everlasting— 
life, boy, life. Poverty by itself is no such great curse ; 
that is, if it stops short of starving. And passion by 
itself is a noble thing, sir; but poverty and passion te 
gether—poverty and feeling—poverty and pride—the 
poverty, not of birth, but reverse; and the man whe 
ousts you out of your easy-chair, kicking you with every 


: ; , turn he takes, as he settles himself more comfortably— 
revengeful feelings, cherished for so many years, | 


why, there’s no romance in that—hard every-day life, 
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sir! Well, well; so after your brother's letter you re- 
signed yourself to that fellow Smith. 
“No; I gave him my money, not my soul. 
is door, 
a = hand, and walked on—I cared not whither— 
out of the town, into the fields—till night came ; and 
then, just as I suddenly entered on the highroad, many 
miles away, the moon rose; and I saw, by the hedge- 
side, something that seemed like a corpse : it was an old 
beggar, in the last state of raggeduess, disease, and 
famine. He had lain himself down to die. — 
with him what I had, and helped him to a little inn. 
As ie crossed the threshold, he turned round and blessed 


I turned 


agen seemed rolled away from my heart. I said to 
myself-— What, then! even / can be of use to some 
gue ; and I am better off than that old man, for | have 
youth and health.’ 


BULWER’S NIGHT AND MORNING. 
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and called it honour !—I never seduced my friend's wife, 
and called it gallantry !’"—As Gawtrey said this, he 


drew the words out, one by one, through his grinded 


with a few shillings that he himself thrust | 


| 


] sha red | 


Do you know, the moment I heard that blessing, | 


teeth, paused, and resumed more gaily—*“1 struggle 
with Fortune ; riofa towt! I am not what you seem to 
suppose—exactly a swindler, certainly not a robber ! 
But, as I before told you, | am a charlatan ; so is every 
man who strives to be richer or greater than he is. I, 
too, want kindness as much as you do. My bread and 
my cup are at your service. I will try and keep you 
unsullied, even by the clean dirt that now and then 
sticks to me. On the other hand, youth, my young 
friend, has no right to play the censor; and you must 
take me as you take the world, without being over- 


' scrupulous and dainty.” 


As these thoughts stirred in me,my | 


limbs, before heavy with fatigue, grew light ; a strange | 


kind of excitement seized me. 
the moonlight, that smiled over the crisp, broad road. 1 
felt as if no house, not even a palace, were large enough 
for me that night. And when, at last, wearied out, | 


I ran on gaily, beneath | 


erept into a wood, and laid myself down to sleep, I still | 


wurmured to myself, ‘1 have youth and health.’ 
in the morning, When | rose, 1 stretched out my arms, 
and missed my brother ! In two or three 
days 1 found employment with a farmer; but we 
quarreled after a few weeks; for once he wished to 


. 
5] 


strike me; and, somehow or other, I could work, but not | 


serve. Winter had begun when we parted. Oh, such 
a winter ! 
How | lived for some months—if to live it can be 
called—it would pain you to hear, and humble me to 
speak. At last, 1 found myself again in London ; and 
one evening, not many days since, I resolved at last— 
fur nothing else seemed left, and I had not touched food 
for two days—to come to you.” 

“And why did that never occur to you before !” 

“Because,” said Philip, with a deep blush—* because 
I trembled at the power over my actions and my future 
life that | was to give to one, whom I was to bless as a 
benefactor, yet distrust as a guide.” 

“And it was hunger, then, that terrified you at last, 
even more than I ?” 

“Perhaps hunger—or perhaps rather the reasoning 
that comes from hunger. I had not, I say, touched food 
fortwo days; and I was standing on that bridge, from 


less. 


But, | 


Then, then 1 knew what it was to be house- | 


ee 


which on one side you see the palace of a head of the | 


charch, on the other the towers of the abbey, within 
which the men I have read of in history lie buried. It 
Was a cold, frosty evening, and the river below looked 
bright with the lamps and stars. I leaned, weak and 
‘ickening, against the wall of the bridge ; and in one of 
the arched recesses beside me a cripple held out his hat 
for pence. 4 envied him !— he had a livelihood—he was 
iaured to it, perhaps bred to it—he had no shame. By 
a sudden impulse, IL tvo turned abruptly round— held out 
my hand to the first passenger, and started at the shrill 
less of my own voice, as it cried * Charity.’ ” 

Gawtrey threw another log on the fire, looked com- 
placently round the comfortable room, and rubbed his 
is. The young man continued- 
You should be ashamed of yourself. I’ve a great 
mind to give you to the police,’ was the answer, ina pert 
and sharp tone. L looked up, and saw the livery my 
fathers menials had worn. I had been begging my 
bread from Robert Beaufort’s laquey! I said nothing ; 
the man went on his business on tiptoe, that the mud 
might not splash above the soles of his shoes. Then, | 
thoughts so black that they seemed to blot out every 
‘ar from the sky—thoughts I had often wrestled 
against, but to which I now gave myself up with a sort 
of mad joy—-seized me, and I remembered you. I had 
‘till preserved the address you gave me.” 

“Yet, you would know more of me. Faith, my boy, 
Il eannot tell you more at this moment. I believe, to 
*peak fairly, 1 don’t live exactly within the pale of the 
law. But I'm not a villain!—I never plundered my 
frend, aud called it play !—I never murdered my friend, , 


tT 
Hale 


se. 


It is Gawtrey’s early story at which we are 
aiming :— 
THE HISTORY OF A GOOD-FOR-NOTHING., 


“ My grandfather sold walking-sticks and umbrellas 
in the little passage by Exeter “Change ; he was a man 
of yenlus and speculation. As soon as he had scraped 
together a little money, he lent it to some poor devil 
with a hard landlord at twenty per cent., and made him 
take half the loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By these 
means he got his foot into the ladder, and climbed up- 
ward and upward, till, at the age of forty, he had 
amassed £5000. He then Jooked about for a wife. An 
honest trader in the Strand, who dealt largely in cotton 
prints, possessed an only daughter ; this young lady had 
a legacy, from a great aunt, of £5220, with a small 
street in St. Giles’s, where the tenants paid weekly (all 
thieves or rogues—all, so their rents were sure.) Now 
my grandfather conceived a great friendship for the 
father of this young lady; gave him a hint as to a new 
pattern in spotted cottons ; enticed him to take out a 
patent, and lent him £700 for the speculation ; applied 
for the money at the very moment cottons were at their 
worst, and got the daughter instead of the money; by 
which exchange, you see, he won £2520, to say nothing 
of the young lady. My grandfather then entered into 
partnership with the worthy trader, carried on the 
patent with spirit, and begat two sons. As he grew older, 
ambition seized him; his sons should be gentlemen. 
One was sent to college, the other put into a march- 
ing regiment. My grandfather meant to die worth a 
plum; but a fever he caught, in visiting his tenants in 
St. Giles’s,prevented him, and he only left £20,000 equally 
divided between the sons. My father, the college man,” 
(here Gawtrey paused a moment, took a large draught 
of the punch, and resumed with a visible etfort,) “my 
father, the college man, was a person of rigid principles 

bore an excellent character —had a great regard for 
the world. He married early and respectably. 1 am 
the sole fruit of that union; he lived soberly ; his 
temper was harsh and morose ; his home gloomy. He 
was a very severe father, and my mother died before | 
was ten years old. When I was fourteen, a little old 


| Frenchman came to lodge with us ; he had been perse- 


| cuted under the old régime for being a philosopher ; he 


filled my head with odd crotchets, which, more or less, 
have stuck there ever since. At eighteen I was sent to 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. My father was rich 
enough to have let me go up in the higher rank of a 


pensioner; but he had lately grown avaricious; he 


thought that I was extravagant ; he made me a sizar, 
perhaps to spite me. Then, for the first time, those 
inequalities in life, which the Frenchman had dinned 
into my ears, met me practically. A sizar! another 
name for a dog! I had such strength, health, and 
spirits, that I had more life in my little finger than 
half the fellow-commoners genteel, spindle-shanked 
striplings, who might have passed for a collection of my 
grandfather's walking-canes—had in their whole bodies. 
And | often think,” continued Gawtrey, “that health 
and spirits have a great deal to answer for! When we 
are young we so far resemble savages—who are Nature's 
young people—that we attach prodigious value to 
physical advantages. My feats of strength and activity 
—the clods I thrashed, and the rajlings I leaped, and 
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194 NEW NOVELS. 


the boat-races I won—are they not written in the 
chronicle of St. John’s? These achievements inspired 
me with an extravagant sense of my own superiority ; 
I could not but despise the rich fellows whom I could 
have blown down with a sneeze. Nevertheless, there 
was an impassable barrier between me and them—a 
sizar was not a proper associate for the favourites of 
fortune! But there was one young man, a year 
younger than myself, of high birth, and the heir to con- 
siderable wealth, who did not regard me with the same 
supercilious insolence as the rest; his very rank, per- 
haps, made him indifferent to the little conventional 
formalities which influence persons who cannot play at 
fuotball with this round world; he was the wildest 
youngster in the university—lamp-breaker—tandem- 
driver—mob-fighter—a very devil in short—clever, but 
not in the reading line—small and slight, but brave asa 
lion. Congenial habits made us intimate, and I loved 
him like a brother—better than a brother—as a dog loves 
his master. In all our rows I covered him with my 
body. He had but to say to me, ‘ Leap into the water,’ 
and f would not have stopped to pull off my coat. In 
short, | loved him as a proud man loves one who stands 
betwixt him and contempt—as an affectionate man loves 
oue who stands between him and solitude. To cut short 
a long story: my friend, one dark night, committed an 
outrage against discipline of the most unpardonable 
character. 

The college incident is not important. It is 
enough that Gawtrey is ignominiously expelled, to 
save the reputation of the young lord, and to prove 
his devoted friendship. He continues :— 

“1 went home in disgrace: I need not tell you what 
my father said to me; 1 do not think he ever loved me 
from that hour. Shortly after this my uncle, George 


Gawtrey, the captain, returned from abroad ; he took 
a great faney to me, and I left my father’s house 








i 


(which had grown insufferable) to live with him. He | 


had been a very handsome man—a gay spendthrift ; 
he had got through his fortune, and now lived on his 
wits—he was a professed gambler. 
his lively humour, fascinated me ; he knew the world 
well: and, like all gamblers was generous when the 
dice were lucky, which, to tell you the truth, they gene- 
rally were, with aman who had no seruples. Though 
his practices were a little suspected, they had never 
been discovered. We lived in an elegant apartment, 
mixed familiarly with men of various ranks, and enjoyed 
lifeextremely. | brushed off my college rust, and con- 
ceived a taste for expense: | knew not why it was, but 
in my new existence every one was kind to me; to be 
sure they were all we raut riens, and I had spirits that 
made me welcome everywhere. | was a scamp, but a 
frolicksome scamp, and that is always a popular charae- 
ter. As yet I was not dishonest, but saw dishonesty 
round me; and it seemed a very pleasant, Jolly mode 
of making money; and now I again fell into contact 
with the young heir. My college friend was as wild in 
London as he had been at Cambridge ; but the boy- 
ruffian, thongh not then twenty years of age, had grown 
into the man-villain.” 
Here Gawtrey paused, and frowned darkly. 


His easy temper, | 


| catches vice from the breath upon which she ha 


“He had yreat natural parts, this young man ; much | 


Wit, readiness, and cunning, and he became very intimate 
with my uncle. He learned of him how to play the 
dice, and to pack the cards—he paid him £1000 for the 
knowledge {” 

“Ilow! a cheat?) You said he was rich.” 

“ Hlis father was very rich, and he had a liberal allow- 
ance, but he was very extravagant ; and rich men love 
gain as well as poor men do! He had no excuse but the 
grand excuse for all vice--Sec_risuness. Young as he 
was he became the fashion, and he fattened upon the 
plunder of his equals, who desired the honour of his 
acquaintance. Now, I had seen my uncle cheat, but | 
had never imitated his example ; when the man of 
fashion cheated, and made a jest of his earnings and my 
seruples—when I saw him courted, flattered, honoured, 


example. I was fool enough to speak to him of Mary— + 


and his acts unsuspected, because his connexions em. 
braced half the peerage, the temptation grew strong, but 
I still resisted it. However, my father always sajy 
was born to be a good-for-nothing, and I could y+ 
escape my destiny. And now I suddeniy fell in love — 
you don’t know what that is yet—so much the hetter 
for you. The girl was beautiful, and I thought je 
loved me— perhaps she did—but 1 was too poor, so joy 
friends said, for marriage. We courted, a the saying jx. 
in the meanwhile. It was my love for her, my wi-l 1, 
deserve her, that made me iron against my friegid. 
’ 
present him to her: this endedin her seduction.” (Again 
Gawtrey paused, and breathed hard.) “1 discovers 
the treachery—I called out the seducer—he snecred,an 
refused to fight the low-burn adventurer. I struck him 
to the earth, and then we fought ; I was satisfied by 4 
ball through my side ! but he,” added Gawtrey, ru! bing 
his hands, and with a vindictive chuckle, “/e was 4 
cripple for life! When | recovered, | found that my 
foe, whose sick chamber was crowded with friends and 
comforters, had taken advantage of my illness to ruiy 
my reputation. He,the swindler, accused me of his own 
crime : the equivocal character of my uncle confirmed 
the charge. //im, his own high-born pupil was enabled 
to unmask, and his disgrace was visited on me. | left 
my bed, to find my uncle (all disguise over) an avowed 
partner in a hell, and myself, blasted alike in name, love, 
past andfuture. And then, Philip, then I recommenced 
that career which I have trodden since, the prince of 
good-fellows and good-for-nothings, with ten thousand 
aliases, and as many strings to my bow. Society cast 
me off when I was innocent. Egad, I have had my re- 
venge on society since !—Ho! ho! ho!” 

The laugh of this man had in it a moral infection. 
There was a sort of glorying in its deep tone ; it was not 
the hollow hysteric of shame and despair —it spoke a 
sanguine joyousness! William Gawtrey was a man 
whose animal constitution had led him to take animal 
pleasure in all things : he had enjoyed the poisons he had 
lived on. 

“ But your father—surely your father-——” 

“* My futher,” interrupted Gawtrey, “ refused me the 
money—(but a small sum)—that, once struck with the 
strong impulse of a sincere penitence, | begged of him, 
to enable me to get an honest living in an humble trade: 
his refusal soured the penitence—it gave me an excuse 
for my career —and conscience grapples tou an excure as 
a drowning wretch to a straw.” 


* And your friend,” said Philip, after a pause in wht 
his young syinpathies went dangerously with the excuses 
for his benefactor ; “ what has become of him, and the 
poor girl ?” 

“ My friend became a great man ; he 
father’s peerage a very ancient one — and to a splendid 
income. He is living still. Well, you shall hear about 
the poor girl ! We are told of victims of seduction 
dying in a workhouse, or on a dunghill, penitent, broken- 
hearted, and uncommonly ragged and sentimental ; may 
be a frequent case, but it is not the worst. It is worse, 
I think, when the fair, penitent, innocent, eredulous 


dupe, becomes in her turn the deceiver 


succeeded ti hi 


when 
hung 
When she ripens, and mellows, and rots away inte 
painted, blazing, staring, wholesale harlotry —when, in 
her turn, she ruins warm youth with false smiles and 
long bills—-and when worse—-worse than all, when she 
has children, daughters, perhaps, brought up to the same 
trade, cooped, plumped, for some hoary lecher, without 4 


| heart in their bosoms, unless a balance for weighing 


i 





money may be called a heart. Mary became this ; and 
[ wish to heaven she had rather died in an hospital! 
Her lover polluted her soul as well as her beauty: he 
found her another lover when he was tired of her. When 
she was at the age of thirty-six, I met her in Paris, with 
a daughter of sixteen. I was then flush with money, 
frequenting sa/ons, and playing the part of a fine gentle- 
man. She did not know me at first ; and she souglit my 
acquaintance: for you must kuow, my young friend,” 















ssid Gawtrey, abruptly breaking off the thread of his 
narrative, “ that | am not altogether the low dog you 
might suppose in seeing me here. At Paris—ah ! you 

': know Paris—there is a glorious ferment in society, 
gd toes the dregs are often uppermost. I came here 
at the Peace ; and here I have resided the greater part 


of each year ever since. The vast masses of energy and 


life, broken up by the great thaw of the Imperial system, | 


floating along the tide, are terrible ic ebergs for the vessel 
of the state. Some think Napoleonism over: its effects 
are only begun. Society is shattered from one end to 
the other: and I laugh at the little rivets by which they 
think to keep it together. But to return: Paris, l say, 
js the atmosphere for adventurers. . . . : Here I 
met Mary, and her daughter by my old friend: the 
daughter, still innocent, but, saeré! in what an element 
of vice! We knew each other’s secrets, Mary and I, 
and kept them : she thought me a greater knave than | 
was, and she intrusted to me her intention of selling her 
child to a rich English marquis. On the other hand, the 
poor girl confided to me her horror of the scenes she 
witnessed and the snares that surrounded her. What 
do you think preserved her pure from all danger? Bah! 
you will never guess !—it was partly because, if example 
corrupts, it as often deters ; but principally because she 
joved. A girl who loves one man purely has about her 
an amulet which defies the advances of ‘the profligate. 


There was a handsome young Italian, an artist, who fre- | 


quented the house: he was the man. I had to choose, 
then, between mother and daughter: I chose the last.” 


BULWER’S NIGHT 
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Philip seized hold of Gawtrey’s hand, grasped it 
warmly, and the Good-for-nothing continued— 

“ Do you know that I loved that girl as well as I had 
ever loved the mother, though in another way ; she was 
what I had fancied the mother to he; still more fair, 
more graceful, more winning, with a heart as full of love 
as her mother’s had been of vanity. I loved that child 
as if she had been my own daughter. I induced her to 
leave her mother’s house—I secreted her—I saw her 

married to the man she loved—I gave her away, and 
saw no more of her for several months.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I spent them in prison! The young people 
could not live upon air: I gave them what I had; and, 
in order to do more, I did something which displeased 
the police.” 

lanny, the unfortunate child, of hazy intellect, 
is the orphan of this pair, the idol of Gawtry, and 
the heroine of * Night and Morning ;” the Undine 
Whose slumbering soul love gradually awakes, and 
endows with a beautiful intellizence—the love of 
the child, of the maiden, the mother. 

We might easily have found more. startling 
incidents, and a more passionate and dramatic illus- 
trative extract than the above, but upon the whole 
none more significant of the strength and charm of 
the work, 





TOO FUNNY BY HUALF! 


bY N. 


Marrers are getting beyond a joke! The aspect 


of affairs in England exceeds even our most pain- | 


ful anticipations. Rumours of wars in’ Kam- 
schatka, or Japan, must certainly be brewing, or 


new failures of old banks impend over the Ga- | 
zette; for nothing but the blackest and most pro- 


found national hypochondriacism can excuse the 
strenuous determination to be funny, manifested 
on all sides this winter by the literary world.— 
“The Comic English Grammar,’—* The Comic 
Latin Grammar !”’—Why not a funny condemned 
ermon /—why not an edition, illustrated by Cruik- 
shank, of the Seven Penitential Psalms (—whiv not 
adroll treatise upon pulmonary consumption /— 
why not a humorous description of a dissecting- 
rooin,—charnel-house,—the Polytechnic Institu- 
tion !— 

From respect towards Shakspeare’s gravediggers, 
we bore and forbore with “ The Comic Almanac” 


—wvhich affected to make a jest of so vrave a! 


matter as the weather—labouring earnestly to dis- 
tort the world into a grin between the sun’s rising 
and the sun’s setting. We were leniently disposed 
even towards recent pseudo-funny diocesan charges, 
—addressesto juries, —Government circulars,—and 
hotes from the Home or Foreign offices. It com- 
forted us to find that there was food for mirth 
in such grave quarters. But certain tingling re- 
iiniscences of our minds and bodies, attest that 
there is sacrilege in trifling with topics so awful as 
the conjugation of verbs, and declension of nouns, 
It is like exchanging the wand of an undertaker’s 
ute, for a fool’s bauble ; it is like replacing i 


judge’s wig with a cap and bells. If any thing in 





OR M. 


| this miserable world still deserves to he respected, 


it is Lindley Murray ; and the wisdom of our an 
cestors knew better than to crack jokes with the 
head of Priscian. 

It is true the most popular puns current in 
fashionable society last season, in London, arose 
from the midnight assassination of an infirm noble- 
nan. Itistrue the clubs are ready to split their sides 
every Sabbath morning, with laughing at the funny 
accounts given in John Bul/, of the railwayaccidents 
of the week—particularly when death has been 
caused, or defeature secured, by any very original 
process of steam-engineering. But what is the 
cravity of human life to the gravity of grammar! 
—rramimar which causes our earliest tears to flow, 


'and our first penance to tinge the fascicular bireh 


of our first enemy—the Schoolmaster!—We really 


cannot encourage the desecration of a thing so 


sacred, Grammar must be tabooed !— 


Truly the Great British are a nation most spas- 
modic in their affections! A poet appears before 
the public, whose muse and countenance lend them- 
selves to the lugubrious, like the muse and profile 
of Byron; and straightway Old England puts 
on weepers, and invests herself in crape and bom- 
hazine. Anguishand despair,—terrorand remorse,— 
excruciate the bosoms of the innocent linendrapers’ 
apprentices, from Oxford Street to Cornhill. How- 
beit their blackest crimes have consisted inthe covet- 
ing of raspberry tarts in the confectioners’ windows, 
or a supposititious flirtation with their laundress, 
they begin to smite their bosoms like Lara, or tear 


| their hair like Manfred, simply because the popu- 


lar writer of the day has indited “ The Giaour” 
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and other lord-like despondencies! For many suc- 
ceeding years, not a poet presumes to depict him- 
self otherwise than on the verge of felo de se ; 
while every countenance of consideration assumes 
an expression of nausea, as if turning away from 
that great black dose, called human life !—Parnas- 


i 
| 


other in their drolleries!—We seem to hear the 
voices of Liston, John Reeve, or Keeley, chuckling 


-inall their pages; and before we open the volume, 


sus becomes a church-yard,—cypress replaces | 


the laurel,—every muse of the sacred nine assumes 
a garland of “ funereal yew, slivered in the moon’s 
eclipse.” The republic of letters, instead of writ- 
ing itself down in black and white, enters itself 
as “ black and all black,’—a genteel melancholy 
being the order of the day. 

Anon, comes the merry peal of some joyous fel- 
low of a scribbler, rousing the world into a horse- 
laugh,—who throws the sops into the sexton’s 
face, and changes the aspect of the three king- 
doms !—Every body knows the story of the country 
curate, who offered a volume of sermons to a Lon- 
don publisher, just when the success of Tristram 
Shandy had comicalized the country ; and was 
gravely asked, “ Whether they had a touch of the 
humorous, as nothing now went down but humour.” 
So, since the triumph of Marryat’s * Peter Simple” 
and “ Jacob Faithful’ succeeded to that of the 
Scotch novels, every blotter of foolscap has grown 
facetious,—every body pretends to a touch of hum- 
our, The Dickenses, Trollopes, Peter Priggenses, 
Yellow Plushes, Hoods, Hooks, Pooles, Gores, 
Chamiers, Ingoldsbys, Quiz, Phiz,—all the suc- 
cessful writers of fiction of the day, vie with each 


prepare our handkerchiefs, that we may laugh til] 
we cry again! Comic annuals, comic all sorts of 
things, make us wonder how we could have existed 
before this deluge of deadly liveliness poured its 


vials of wrath upon the land. 


But again, we say,—GramMar !—Who can con- 
vert a passing bell into a chime,—an anthem into 
a carol’—Who would violate the distinctions be- 
tween a mourning coach and that of the Lord 
Mayor ;—between a private box in a fashionable 
cemetery, and a private box at the opera /—Shades 
of Parr, Busby, Johnson,—put forth your buzzwigs, 
and forbid that your ingenuous disciples should re- 
ply to us with a foolborn jest, when we require of 
them their Propria que maribus! It were just as 
becoming that her Majesty should deliver her next 
speech from the throne in the strain of Hudibras, 
or that the ensuing ode of the laureate should he 
in the style of John Gilpin, as for syntax to le 
made a joke of !— 

We really cannot go on laughing at this rate. 
At any rate, we beg we may not be required to 
shake our sides where, to the end of time, heads 
only should be shaken. 

We appeal toChurch and State ;—to the Speakers 
of both their Houses, and the talkers of all,—to up- 
lift their voices, staves, and maces, in behalf of the 
injured gravities of GRAMMAR !— 


RITYMES FOR THE CORN KINGS. 


Yrtyrants ! would ye chain the winds, 
And check even nature's laws ? 

Would ye with your fetters bind 
The Universal Cause ? 

Ye revel ‘midst a nation’s wreck— 
Wax wanton “midst its wail ; 

And will that all should bow the neck 
Before your idol, Baal. 

The mammon god, whose priests ye are, 
Too long has borne the sway ; 

And in his blood-stained, tear-washed ear, 
Too far hath held his way. 

"Neath gorgeous fanes, proud Pharisees, 
kor ” daily bread” ye ask : 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Yet from your starving fellow seize 
The meed of labour’s task. 

Ye hypocrites ! who proudly dare 
To doom the poor to death ; 

How may ye use the lowly prayer 
Of him of Nazareth ? 

Man’s cup is filled by tinselled drones, 
With trembling, to its brim ; 

For want the widowed mother groans— 
The orphan’s eye is dim. 

God said of old, * Let there be light ”— 
And light her wing unfurled ; 

When, when, shall Truth dispel the night 
That wraps our moral world. E. 


LINES.—By a Lapy. 


SUGGESTED BY THE DIVISIONS IN THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


IN vain contending parties fight, 

And proudly call their darkness light, 

Can man the law of God improve! 

Christ's * Vetu” was for mutual love. 

For this His “new command” was given, 
That would have made our earth a heaven ; 
But men cling to their fallen state, 

Still cherishing revenge and hate. 


Unholy discord ! from its influence fly 

All social love and Christian charity ; 

While infidels rejoice to see 

The Kirk approached with levity. 

Men sheath the sword, but now the pen employ, 
And spare the life, but character destroy. 

“ Union is strength,” yet churchmen disagree, 
All Christian love lost in wild anarchy. 

Contests on creeds our fire-side pleasures mar, 
Aud (without bloodshed) there’s perpetual war ! 


| 
| 


ee ee 


When will these weary disputations cease ? 
Men of the altar! oh! be men of peace ! 


Happy the hearths, (and they seem holy ground,) 
Where peace and true religion yet are found ; 
There do the sick and poor (whate’er their creed) 
Find aid and comfort in the hour of need ; 

There Christian hearts are in each other blest, 
And home’s their haven of repose and rest. 

No censures harsh on others they advance 

Who love a song, or join the merry dance ; 

Or blame the young, who, innocent and gay, 
Pluck the bright flowerets scattered in their way. 
They know right judgments but by God are made, 
And that He sunshine grants, as well as shade: 
Retir'd they pray, nor to the public view 
Parade hysterics, and religion too! 

But Christian hopes and pious thoughts impart 

A blest * rerira/,” to the chastened heart. 


Asekpesn, Jan. 26, 41 
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LITERARY 


Mrs. Bray’s Mountains and Lakes of Switzerland. 
3 vols. Longman & Co. 

Tue narrative of this lady's travels is given in a series 
of letters extended from her notes, anda journal kept by 
her husband, “ a Sexagenarian” and a clergyman, making 
his first appearance on the continent after the time of life 
‘ndicated by the title he assumes. Mrs. Bray is already 
known as an authoress of “* Travels in Normandy,” 
“Descriptions of the Local Scenery of Devonshire,” 
and several novels. She possesses some knowledge and 
accomplishments, and a taste for the Fine Arts, thorough 
High Church principles, and a becoming degree of con- 
gdence in her own powers. Save for this last distinction 
che might naturally have felt some distrust of being able 
to tell English readers much that was new of the thread- 
bare scenes which she visited, so far in the wake of so 


many otherclever publishing ladies and gentlemen. The | 
truth is, that there is not a little of her book which | 
might, with great propriety, have been confined to the | 
family circle to which the letters are ostensibly ad- 


dressed ; not a little «6f what the impatient will call 
tiresome, and the irreverent twaddle. How could it 
be otherwise with a party, so late in the day, upon 


ground so often trodden, and who did not cross the | 


threshold of one private dwelling in Holland, Germany, 
or Switzerland?) The Journal of the Sexagenarian and 


Churchman, who, for the first time, ventured abroad, | 


carrying with him his fagot of opinions as tightly bundled 


up as his portmanteau, whose impressions were all fresh, | 
and to whom many things, become common-place enough, | 


were each small wonders, forms the most racy por- 
tion of the joint work. There is occasionally a touch 


of something like quiet humour about Mr. Bray ; and his | 


dislike of German beds and German cookery, smoking, 
moustaches, and the exhibitions of the mummeries of 
papistry, Is genuine and natural. 
ouserver; the only doubt being, if the things he noted 
were always worthy of observation, or novel to any one 


He is a most minute 


~ave himself. A nephew of the lady accompanied this 


respectable couple on their grand and long-talked-of 
tour, and left them safely at Geneva to make their way 
home at their leisure. Bitterly dues Mrs. Bray, and with 
reason good, complain of the faithless and flattering 
“Handbook ” of Mr. Murray, which so often promised, 
not only splendid and beautiful scenery where no such 
thing appeared to their unanointed eyes, but good eating, 
comfortable lodgings, good tea, and fair wine, where 
ucthing of the sort was to be obtained by the weary and 
hengry travellers. The castles and cathedrals, and 
tver the Rhine itself, were disappointing. After being 
krievously disappointed in the far-famed Cathedral of 


“trasburg, Mrs. Bray was farther disappointed in her | 


“upper ; and this not for the first time, for she had scarcely 
found anything fit to eat since she had landed at Ostend. 
She “ays 
It was at Strasburg I first began seriously to appre- 
hend being half starved before we might find our way 
back to England; not, however, from any want of pro- 
‘ision, but from the mode and manner of preparing it. 
We had here a regular sample of German cookery: to 
my mind it was detestable; and I should fear for any 
oue who, like myself, happens to have a weak digestion : 
the viands thus cooked must be anything but healthful. 
All meats and poultry were generally so tough, that 
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they were scarcely eatable ; and even had they been less 
so, from the circumstance of their being not roasted, but 
baked, or rather soddened, in the oven, and still half 
raw, they would be totally unpalatable. Ham is often 
sliced off the joint, and brought at once to table, with- 
out any kind of cookery whatsoever; and to eat it in 
this state is deemed luxurious : it certainly would be so 
to a North American Indian. And then we were served 
with such an appearance of a dinner—such a number 
and variety of miserable dishes that one could nut touch ; 
such messes of vegetables, stewed till they had literally 
lost all colour and all taste, excepting that of the grease 
with which they were saturated; and when they were 
only boiled, they were generally almost green,—scarcely 
cooked at all. And then everything Was so spiced, that 
more than once, when attempting to dine off a half-raw 
| chicken, as tough as a halter, | could taste nothing but 
spice ; whilst the bread in all the German inns was so 
unlike itself, that I fancied at first the people had given 
us something resembling a disagreeably-flavoured tea- 
cake in mistake for it. But | found we were served 
with the best sort. 


The following is very English :— 

The different way in which a dinner is served here, to 
the fashion of our own country, is not unworthy notice. 
| The fish never comes first, and sometimes it is eaten 
cold! Indeed, even the difference existing between the 
most common utensils of household convenience is not a 
little amusing. Instead of a tureen, they frequently 
| bring in their soup in a round vessel (and this I have 
lately observed in England also, from our too great 
affection for foreign fashions ;) and if you ask for a slop- 
basin at breakfast, they bring you one four times as 

large as the teapot and all the cups besides. . . . . 
| On the other hand, the wash-hand-basin is seldom larger 
than a pie-dish, and their water-vessel little other than 
| a cream-jug. 
| ‘The “ Hand-book”’ was appealed to in all cases of 
difficulty ; but it seemed to have no more efficacy with 
extortionate landlords and cheating rvituriers than a 
reference to the regulations of fares by the magistrates, 
ona London, or any other, porter or cabman. Some- 


times the travellers did see fine scenery ; but one de- 
sirable feature of a new country was ever wanting : the 
women were nearly all ugly. Even Rhine wine was 
only “not bad,” upon the Rhine. Mrs. Bray is a better 
judge of manners than of wines: of the Rhine wine she 
honestly says— 


I do confess that I have such a distaste for acids, that 
I should very much prefer a cup of good English small 
beer to most of the so-vaunted wines of the Rhine, that 
the English swallow with such avidity; admiring, be- 
cause they think they oayht to admire, whatever is 
| recommended by the fashion of being foreign, in spite 
of the grievous stomach-aches often inflicted upon them 
by such acid potations, for which they are neither pre- 
pared by custom nor constitution, But in this, and 
in many other respects, it is really wonderful to see how 
soon the English get through their stock of common 
sense, and squander it away, as fast as they do their 
money, upon the continent. I never like to meet an 
Englishman abroad, unless he is a man of good sense 
enough to continue to shave himself, (not to let his 
beard and whiskers grow in imitation of foreign fop- 
| peries,) and does not smoke till he makes his mouth and 
nose like an ill-swept chimney, and, in short, has mind 
and originality enough to remain a thorough John Bull, 
go where he may among strangers. An English cox- 
comb, turned into a foreign one, is, in my estimation, 
the most disgusting of all the monkey tribe, be they 
blue-faced, or white-faced, or short-tailed, or long- 
_ tailed, or of any other grade of the species. 
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In another place she remarks—“ Some of the English, 
even at this fine hotel at Lucerne, were very sorry per- 
sonages, poor examples of our country; and these, I 
remarked, gave themselves so many airs that | suspected 
some of them to be of no higher grades than wealthy 
tailors and mantua-makers whenathome.” Mr. Bray is 
equally severe on the English they encountered. 

In another place Mrs. Bray gives us a glimpse of the 
freedom and independence enjoyed abroad by the hopeful 
youth and boyhood of England, as well as of their manner 
ofthinking. And Mrs. Bray does not confine her censures 
tothe puppyism and yourmandise of the boys of her owt 
country. At the Lake of Geneva, or in sight of t} 
Rocks of Mellerie, she feels herself in duty I 
up her testimony against the Wer //¢é/oise, which © ought 
to have been burnt,” “the infidel Gibbon, and the not 


very moral Madame de Statl ;’ remarking, in conclu- 


sion, “It is singular enough that the writers who have 
given the greatest celebrity to L l-anne = suld a}] 


be persons whose works are of an immoral, irreligious, 
or, at least, an objectionable nature.” 

Geneva does not escape. Mrs. Bray is “ no admirer 
of Calvin, nor of his doctrines ;’ and Geneva has yet 
greater sins to expiate, in her eyes, than being the scen 
of Calvin’s career. We could scarce have imagined any 
educated English person still entertaining such ¢ruy- 
Favkes notions in the present day, who had not been 
at Oxford some time far back in the la-t century. Alas 
for poor Geneva! “the seed-plot of all the rebellions, 
revolutions, and heresies of Europe,” which many per- 
sons make a stir about, “ and which has sect up a statue 


to Rousseau on the spot which gave him birth ;° which 
statue Mrs. Bray seems to have pointedly cuf, feeling 


no more interest about it “than if the memorial of 
man that had been hanged.” We are glad to get her 
away to the Vale of Chamouny, and into a more ehari- 
table temper. Had her uncharitablenes< been confined to 
such utter abominations as the English ogres she en- 
countered at (rhent, we could have sympathized in her 
indignation ; but mercilessly to pelt not only R 
Gibbon, and De Staél, but the ve thle Calvin, is more 
than Presbyterian patience ean endure. We 

bit these Ghent ogres. The -cen quite what 


Americans term a regular Tro//.y 

We returned a good deal fatigued to « 
in time for the ta// hote, p red tour the E 
Some part of the fare was very good; | 
it was insufficient for so large a company: and it wa 
made less by the conduet of cert ! nd vid , too 
amusing to be passed in silence. When we entered the 
room all the seats were filled, excepting t we 
and fire chairs set apart for “a very yvreat fF, 
family,” who were in the ho / and Kpected « 
moment to join the party at dinner. “ Th ! 
family” kept all the company waiting, and the dishes 
eooling ; at last, in walked a v: ry fat and most vulgar 
looking man, dressed in mourning. Then followed | 
spouse and three misses, also in mourning. ‘| 
wife looked proud and cross, and glanced reve roun 
the table, as if she disdained to sit down with the per 
about it. The misses had a very bearding-<chool air: 
all pert, and talking loud and forw irdly to eas 
with a good deal of the haughty airs of mamma abou 
them : and this was the way in which they beha id at 
dianer. Being at the head of the table ,all t} 
that were carried round, according to eustom on t 
Continent, were first handed to them. Mama ’ 
herself and her chickens to everything that was the best 
and most eatable: in the rudest manner, she nearly 
cleared each of the | >t dishes, leaving bothing but the ir 
aCTaps for the rest of the Culnpany. Mr. Bray 


Mise 


self could not eat the foreign messes : and since on 
ness on the Rhine, we had been cautioned by the os 


doctor, from whom we parted at Manheim, to be pare. 
cularly careful as to diet. Dish after dish, th valine 
passed me; and, when I cast my eyes on one that I 
hoped might reach me to satisfy my hunger, the she-woj 
in black and her three cubs divided it among them. 
sentit round with only scrapsinthe sauce. At last thers 
appeared three plump roasted partridges on one dish, | 
thought to myself those women } 1 they 
must let me have a chance now,and Mr. Bray also: by: 
I was never more mistaken in all my life. The lady jy 


black took the very dish out of the garcon’s hand : and 


lave eaten so muc} 


calling to her brats, as the hen does to her chicks, wiz} 


; “ee Oe ‘ ° a Mi a ae oe 
i . ) %,. Ny mear?r,. OT a ‘ ry hiifa > e nrst 
} } ‘ . } ‘ } 
i ilt R i 1 ¢ nmed each of their ] 
, + . ’ 
} rial 
4 hg ‘ i a i br ad‘i i a4 ) =~ & Tr vy 
= 
} } } ’ 
] cers- In } yA +, thi di a 
| } | ‘ 
ind rvthing of the best at table. Mr. Bras 
, " } } 
Was so disgus (i, U! t he id, i i he been A ) to 
: ry . 
rt nin Tt, \ i not have alin d 4 l t % 
j -<(f +! 1 t u ¥ ] i 


This family-party will, we hope, be recognised by 
some of their good-natured friends at home. Mr. and 
Mrs. Bray were not singular in such misfortunes. Among 
the nobility and aristocracy returning home inthe Batarie: 


steamer, was an unfortunate little fat man, who 


! 


Spoke the mos 
} } » } ° b | re 13 
iine—could find nothing that he could 


Cockney English—had beea to Germany 
and down t] hi 


ce = oat , ‘ 
eCuk to Witli any Comfort 5 


j 
et and nal {7 } > mnie ' 
hig chi lth LPOG Y it COULG a | 
) 


ingly going home with a meinory stuffed 
with recollected miseries, and nothing else. He wae 
very angry, too; fer some Germans had, on the previous 
day, he told me, insulted him at t) le Whote, at Rot- 
iam, by eating up all the pudding (the only thing he 
the table,) and sending the empty dish, 


With the sauce im it, round to him. 


we fe 


+ 
~~ 
~ 


te 
ot 


. kal . ) are. - } ” 
Lo ve catalogues of tue pallitingss seen il the churches 


and galleries of Dutch and Flemish towns are given, with 
solne, We presume, just’ criticism; but we prefer the 
b | 


few originals introduced, and like the honesty and frank- 


> * , : . « + . } ) 
Hess of such contessions aud strictures as the following 


My criticism on the Rhine will be given in a few 


First, tl t} nks are in many places ¢ 
hety ' erally too slop to pr 
{ st! f I ire very few precipitous 
r ( of fine furms and colour 
\lorw hare not half so high 
vreat ithe re y of the Rhine 
i ! Ther in it little of 
tna or rie ow nis ith sid 
of the emimences above the mighty river, but a never- 
ending snee nm of low, stunted, unpieturesque vine- 
d=; andthe-e rendered more disagreeable to the eye 
te] lL form ‘ 41 t of : to di 1 or 
rt ! med, having 1 
| iar ii? ft af po .~ <0 mak 1 
hed of ifort Vil trds, needs such support, or it 
would fall d vn tl pes ol th eminen eg, 

Then the castles so much talked of :— with a few 
Koeptions, they are generally nothing more than pla 
Walis, and ; Piaih towers, Many have not even 4 
hattlement upon them: vet To am perf ‘tly willing to 
imit that some few of these buildings have great 
tnd that. standing aloft on he ulits and crown- 
biape pron tories, t yyive an importance to the rocks 


ts they are seen trom the river beneath, which they 

without them. ‘The Gothic walled 
ves, that stand low on the banks of the 
Kline, are, generally speaking, of much greater interest 


mad beauty than most ot the old casties., One solitary 


emented tower, sts nding near a most picturesque 


town of this ription (which tower, | think, has bees 


irawnh by Stanheid, and published in one of the Aunuals,) 


. ihougit Live, bea itigul iu itself aud in its puri ter, 
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Another castle, peering aloft on a portion of prejecting 
rock, was (though a miniatur blai | 

ike Falkenstein: this we also greatly admired. ‘Bat 
the finest of the whole, and by far the most sirtking 
on the Rhint a is Where thi lofty i} ‘Mghts and the 


. ic’ . ‘ " . e - . } se 
castie ot the Drac iif niels ‘ ilit lito View. rh > Goes, 
ast: 
ndeed, de rve lts fame. 

We can give but one specimen of Mr. Bray's Journa 


1: 


° . " ~ ew snfour 
The scene 1s quite a subject for a picture: tie unior- 


) 
' 4 4) 
runat ind too iscepul ire eman, & ved and 
. 3 : 
ra rec t by the t t Ol i e, CUriOUs, and 
_ P 
vas 3 ..adc\ i rh Lntw 
] } 
WI church I felt a p ‘bling 
ey ¢ , } , . t! | 
; : } } ¢ 4 ‘ 1 1 
Sect to t 
} ’ ) 4 
I ri na Vv i nu i ‘ 
} i] 
i Piby7 t t I d | " | tdi] [ I i 
’ } } ri 
Was UPICAPO t = i 1 = 1 | i! 1 oT | ‘ 
i : 
‘ . ; L : 
ts ort = «| ? ho ! COT ‘ lered 
my < ia j ’ } )y 
. . ‘ : , 
rats i} Ith it ri nO } r° fo ¢ t ); s}u , 4 t 
ceremony. Afterwards, however, I discovere hat my 
ee . : “¥) , : } ; + : 
suspicions were not i!l founded ; for T lost my silk hand- 


k rehi f,, 
by Eliza’s shawl ; for, owing to its having a long fringe, 


| Was doomed also to be SO what ann ved 


! was continually catching it, whilst pushed by the crowd, 
either in mv button er in the kuobs of my umbrella, and 
was drawn, sometimes rather unwillingly, whithersoever 


er curiosity chanced to lead her. 


Inconclusion,we must hint our suspicion that the travel- 


lers were a few vears too late in life of undertaking so 


Sn, ea ene oe : oe ’ 
fatig ne a tour gy and prob ipDly hnaye veen ha! if ite 1 to 
enjoy ten times too much Envlishcomfurt intheir Devon 
shire Vicarage, to be indulgeit or impartial Judyes o1 

] ; 
foreign customs and inanners. Such travellers shouia not 
et | In the expectation, wallantly re liated by th 
- ‘ ] ’ } ‘ , 
gnanin Bailie Jarvie, in his journey to K 
. . a 2 Son? 
ae a aidl -« UI ( > " sale 4 }! 4a Oo tne Sau 
‘ -. ) 
Warnet at t! { 


i vi t | be | 
» app theroug'! \ 
ractice , j ie. Whit ‘ t | \y » Ll 
rout most | 1p i if ¢ prare ty of ar iL} a a? 
ree. We have en no work of the kind of whi 


per 1 of the wor tnd, ! reover, as peneraily user 
nh. W hall t SCT i part of the aire ns 
I { t T e t ‘ { i | Lil‘i t iThi 
After not eing the old remedies of earron oil hd Cotton 
Wool, it is said of the forme) specine, °° That dirty plau 
ort i ht @ hi pee vet il lounge hi ‘ at | sluice th 
‘ excluded more « tuall ind h yreater 
‘ » thie pa Se V4 ny e buy i ¢ lded 
| wit! our, o1 veloping vith cot ool, 
i th poy wr? dies, and t latte is lony 
! { ~ f Arm tland 
ypot i } ' ! ’ ' i ‘ 
‘ ’ . i } ‘ 4? } ’ , 
‘ v ‘ | ’ ! teu 
fro wD » «af / | IM, 00 
Eeherai, ad ily | ! ! U t ther to 
the part iw f their tion wil 
’ fthist y aon iT tot ! es of 
i 1} i water, or vinegar | water, and 


orif they bring on shiver 
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Lhea But when the burned sur- 
face is extensive, there is always a sensation of chill- 
uerally accompanied with cold shiver- 
lugs. in this case, cold applications would do harm 3 
iid they ought not to be employed, even when the burn 
is slight, if there be a tendency to shivering ; nor should 


a 


‘they be continued if the patient be not relieved by them, 


\ ny; and they are always im- 
proper when the burn is situated on the breast or the 
rauy other part of the trunk of the body. When 
‘cs und feet are scalded, they should be plunged as 


} 


kly as possible into cold water, and kept immersed 


'“ 
- 


it lerable tin bef the st nos are re mored, 
By this often prevented frem rising. 
+ 6 » See tion of flour to burned 

r sealded par emedy very ext vely used at 
» t,and is now preferred in some of the London 
Hospitals to any other plan of treatment. .  .  . . 
he best way of applying the flour is to sprinkle it over 


} } } ’ 


burned parts With a Kite! dredger, until they are 


completely excluded from the atmospherie air, and then 


cloths over it. Thus the burned surface 
protected by cool and soft covering, 
patient. When the pain re- 


' ‘el Us Be 
turns, the flour is to be renewed without disturbing what 


wheres t rjuce, When matter begius to be thrown 
it it mixes with the flour, and forms, over the injured 
part, a thick paste or crust similar to that formed by 


the cotton, which is not to be removed until new skin 
forms. It may, however, be easily removed at any time 
when circumstances require It, by covering it with a 
large Warm poultice, which softens and allows it to come 


away easly 


This extract may be enough for the treatment of slight 
bor cases of a more serious nature we 


burns and sealds, 


refer to the original work, of which we beg to reiterate 


’y © a i eo a | 
Prada ppt Aus hae 


rh. > ’ , r) -_ 


~~ 


Re Sources of India. 


European science is at length beginning to atone to 
l. European ambition and 
pidity have inflicted ou her tribe The attention of 
men, but especially that ot gentle- 
Men of the mead ij proles lon Livin ih budia, has been, for 
vears, turned to that fair, fertile, and exhaustless 

pla comparative ly newies ted and 
ts powers of production 

ider and impertect results. The present 


j hy iv devoted to riving an account of the 


x ts. s lor otherw which have already 
made in different parts of India, either to improve 

ple productions of the soil, or to introduce new 

ones. Tifty years since, attempts were made, by different 


physicians in the Company's service, to introduce the 
cultivation of pepper, cochineal, and various other pro- 
ductions, suited to th il and climate so early as 
ANE). ait potatoes were brought from St. Helena to 
Bangalore, and supplied to the natives, who now culti- 
vate and sell them ; from their superior quality even find- 
ing a market in Madras. During the early part of the 
present century, the mahogany tree was brought from 
Jamaican to Pengal, where it thrives so luxuriantly, that 
already articles of furniture have been made of the 
wood. Pimento and cofiee have also been introduced. 
Mace, cloves, and nutmegs thrive; and the cinnamon 
try has hee hronght from Ceylon, and the camphor- 
« of Good Hope, to the Botanic Garden 
of Calcutta. Though cotton has been raised in India 
from time immemorial, ite proper cultivation is still is 

fancy. though there can be no doubt of ultimate suc- 
gar, another ancient produc- 
aleo capable of being carried to much 


The cultivation of 
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greater extent and perfection than at present. The | portant branch of the national commerce ; the quantity 


details given of its recent revival, and the introduction 
of the Otaheite cane, are curious, though less important 
than the account of the culture of the poppy, of silk, 
and, above all, of the tea-plant ; of the success of which, 
the author, who has made this a particular study, augurs 
very favourably. He considers the British territory, in 
the Himalaya, as equally favourable to the cultivation 
of the tea-plant with Assam, and points out sites for 
experimenting, in the immediate vicinity of the British 
hill stations. But the principal value of the volume is, 
that it gives a condensed view of the labours and experi- 


ments of scientific men, in different parts of India, to | 


improve or develop the productive resources of that 
vast country ; and finally showing that, even in the most 
favoured climes, “ All is the gift of industry.” 


As a specimen of the work, we subjoin an extract on | 


the means adopted for the culture of sugar in India; a 
subject to which the present state of the sugar market, 
and other causes, concur to give great temporary interest. 


In the year 1792, sugar rose by degrees to an enor- 
mous price, in consequence, it was supposed, of the 
annual importation being very unequal to the increased 
consumption of Great Britain, combined with the demand 
for exportation. The East India Company were called 
upon, at a general meeting of the public, to lend their 
assistance towards effecting a reduction of the price of 
sugar, by encouraging importations of it from the East 
Indies. A general court of proprietors was held, on the 
15th of March 1792, for the purpose of considering an 
application intended tobe made to his Majesty’s Ministers 
or to Parliament, for lowering the duties then payable 
on East India sugar. Upon this occasion, a report by 
the committee of warehouses, dated the 29th February 
1792, relative to the culture and produce of sugar in 
British India, was read. As further authentic informa- 
tion appeared still indispensable, the court of directors 
ordered, agreeably to a suggestion in this report, that 
the collectors of the Indian revenues should be called 
upon “to ascertain various particulars relative to the 
existing state of the sugar cultivation, its increase or 
decrease ; whether it laboured under any peculiar disad- 
vantages which could be removed by proper encourage- 
ment.” 

It had, however, been directed in the year 1789, that 
a quantity of sugar and some other articles should be 
sent for trial. In the year 1790 a quantity of Benares 
sugar, With samples of other sugars, and of tobacco in 
the leaf, the produce of Bengal and Behar, were trans- 
mitted to England. In February 1791, Lieutenant J. 
Paterson, of the Bengal establishment, addressed a me- 
morial to the court of directors, stating that sugar could 
be cultivated in Bengal with many superior advantages, 
and at less expense than in the West Indies; though, 
after making his contracts, and returning to India, he 
does not seem to have found the facilities so great as he 
expected. 

The result of the above orders was a series of valuable 
reports by the collectors of revenue upon the culture of 
sugar in India. Among these, that of the political resi- 


dent at Benares is the most full and comprehensive in | 


its views; and it may be profitably referred to, even 
now, for the improvement of the culture of sugar in 
India. With these were obtained a few essays on the 
subject by scientific persons in India—as those drawn 
up by order of the supreme government, by Drs. Rox- 
burgh and Buchanan Hamilton. Large quantities of 
sugar were also imported, as is fully related in the 
“ Papers respecting the Culture and Manufacture of 
Sugar in British India.” The result may be briefly 
summed up, as is done in the above report of the com- 
mittee of buying and warehouses, 11th December 1822: 
“In the course of the thirty years which have elapsed 
since the former proceedings of the general court of pro- 
prietors relative to East India sugar took place, this 
article has risen, by a regular gradation, to be an im- 


of East India sugar imported in the year ending the 5t) 
of January 1821, having amounted to about fourteen 
thousand tons, and in the year ending the 5th of January 
1822, to thirteen thousand five hundred tons.” : 

The great extent of the Indian territories in which 
sugar may be grown, the quantities which were imported, 
and the cheapness with which it can be manufactured, 
had, no doubt, considerable influence in reducing the 
price of sugar, and would perhaps have injured the com. 
merce of the West Indies, had not this been prevented 
by the great distance, high freights, and the very un- 
reasonable duties, amounting to £37 16s. 3d. per cent. 
| charged on this country on East India sugar. At this 
time English metals were. admitted free of duty, and 





| English manufactured goods, cottons even, entered India 
on paying only two-and-a-half per cent. The continued 
| demand for sugar, of which the consumption seemed to 
| mans in proportion to the extent of its production, 
' had also its influence in preventing any very great re- 
| duction of price taking place. 

But at the very time that these efforts were making 
in India, the West Indians were assisted by the intro- 
duction of a new kind of sugar-cane, which far surpassed 
that originally introduced from the Canaries, in size and 
in productiveness of juice. This was the Otaheite cane, 
of which Captain Bligh says, “Some very fine sugar- 
cane was brought to me, each of the pieces was six inches 
round.” The French, about the year 1794, introauced 
three new kinds of sugar-cane into Martinique, and into 
their other West India colonies ; one from the island 
of Bourbon, another from Otaheite, and a third from 
Batavia. The Bourbon and Otaheite canes were found 
to be nearly of the same nature, both being much larger 
than the old West India cane; many of their joints 
measuring nine inches in length, and six in circumference. 
When trimmed and fit for grinding, some of the canes 
weighed seven pounds, being about two pounds heavier 
than the largest picked canes of the old kind. They 
ripened quicker, and were fit for cutting in ten months; 
| their juice also granulated sooner, and threw up less 
| Scum in the boiling than that of the old canes. They 
_also resisted the injuries of excessive dry weather, and 
_ the ravages of that destructive insect, called the borer in 
the sugar islands. So that in one season—in a year 
wherein the dry weather and the borer were particularly 

fatal to the other canes—a proprietor estimated the 
| produce at 3500 pounds of sugar from an acre. Ina 
subsequent season, however, 5700 pounds an acre are 
recorded as having been produced. Macpherson, in his 
“ Annals of Commerce,” says, “ After such proofs of their 
superiority, the new canes, generally under the name of 
the Bourbon canes, were soon spread over all the British 
West Indies, where they very quickly superseded the 
old canes, and with such advantage to the proprietors of 
sugar plantations, whom they have inspired with the 
most splendid hopes, that the introduction of them will 
undoubtedly constitute an important era in the history 
| of the West Indies.””* 
|  Itis a curious coincidence that the Otaheite cane should 
have been introduced into the West Indies at the very 
| time that vigorous efforts were making for establishing 
' the sugar trade of the East Indies. It is remarkable 
| also, that among the numbers who at that time paid 
_ attention to the subject, so few should have thought of 
| improvements in the culture of the cane in India, or even 
in the manufacture of the sugar, and still fewer of the 
introduction of new kinds of sugar-cane from other coun- 
tries. Some, however, acquainted with the West India 
method, forcibly called attention to the unthrifty manu- 








* A proprietor of the greatest respectability in the Island 
of Tobago, writes on the 20th September, 1797,—“* My pro- 
perties here, since we were restored to the British govern- 
| ment, have become very valuable. I have for three years 
averaged five hundred hogsheads of sugar, and a large propor- 
tion of rum; and the Bourbon canes are so wonderful, that 
expect from six to seven hundred hogsheads next year if I can 
make them. This cane passes wonder, and renders the appear- 
ance of the old canes unpleasant. I would not as a planter 


have credited a report of what I have witnessed of it.” 
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in India, where, from delays in the processes, 
much of the saccharine principle was destroyed before 


the juice was boiled down into sugar. The Bourbon, | 


or Otaheite sugar-cane, was at that time probably little 
known: but Dr. Roxburgh was well aware of the im- 


ce of this subject, as at the beginning of the year | 


1796, he applied to the government to write to the 
Supercargoes at Canton for the seeds of all vegetables 
that yield flax and hemp, or that produce substances 
employed in their stead, as well as for the various sorts 
of swyar-cane. 

We cannot go farther. The West India monopoly, 
of which the present high price of sugar is rendering the 


country doubly impatient, and the want of a large free | 
market, have no doubt greatly retarded the advance of | 


sugar cultivation in India ; but to this it lay out of the 
author’s way to advert. 
An Essay on a Congress of Nations. By William 
Ladd, Esq. of Boston. 
The American “ Peace Society,’ some time since, 
offered a prize for the best essay on this subject. Many 


were presented ; and five of them were approved and | 


ordered to be printed in a volume for general diffusion. 
This done, Mr. Ladd was requested to give the substance 
of the approved essays in one, and with his own additions ; 
and this forms the pamphlet before us—-A Scheme for a 


Congress of Nations for the Adjustment of International | 


Disputes, without resort to Arms. Dare we hope that 


the world will ever see this magnificent idea realized, in | 


the spirit of that purely"Christian feeling which has sug- 
gested it? If ever there was a time that called for 


promptitude in exposing the evils, the miseries, the | 


improvement-preventing, the crime-begetting character 
of war, this is it; and we therefore hope that this well- 
timed essay will obtain extensive circulation in Britain, 
and do its own part as an enlightener and peace-pre- 
server. 
Guizot’s Essayon Washington. Translated by Paul 
Parnell, Esq. 

The work of the distinguished French statesman is 

perhaps less important for what it can tell the English 


reader of Washington, than for the light which it reflects | 


upon the views of the writer. From the present position 
which M. Guizot occupies in European politics, and the 
influence which he may yet exercise upon the destinies 
of the human race, the tone of his essay is to be apprecia- 
ted, and thence valued and admired. While so many vain- 
glorious Frenchmen are running crazy about the bones 
of Napoleon, it is no small thing to find one of the best 
thinkers of France, making, though not a Republican, a 
just and warm appreciation of the character, genius, and 
career of Washington. 


Edinburgh Cabinet Library, vol. xxviii., Iceland, 
Greenland, and the Faroe Islands. With Maps, 
Engravings, &c. &e. 

This volume forms a valuable addition to the series, 
and a desirable portion of the history of the great human 
family. Ourselves a northern people, and descended 
from a common stock with the inhabitants of Iceland, 
curiosity or interest is more excited by their history 
and present condition, than by that of most other im- 
perfectly civilized nations; and in their desolate wilds, 
foaming cataracts, volcanoes, and glaciers ; their sunless 
clime, interminable day, and 

“ Long night of revelry and ease ;” 


more is found to stimulate and affect the imagination. 
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The author of the account of this family group of 
| northern tribes has well fulfilled his duty, by compress- 
| ing a vast mass of information within narrow bounds, 

and placing this information collected and arranged in 
a clear light. The far largest division of the volume is, 
of course, devoted to Iceland ; but all that is necessary 


_to be known of the other countries described, finds a 
| place. 


| The Student's Cabinet Library of useful Tracts.— 
No. 38., “On the Life, Character and Style, 
of the Apostle Paul, by Professor Tholuck.”— 
No. 40, “On the Nature and Moral Influences 
of Heathenism,” 
Thomas Clark. 


Mr. Clark’s efforts to popularize, among our British 
_ readers, the profound learning and comprehensive philo- 
sophy of the German thinkers cannot be sufficiently 
lauded. At an uncommonly cheap rate studious indivi- 
duals, or popular libraries, may now supply themselves 
_ with the ripest results of continental scholarship as ap- 
plied to the most interesting of all subjects. Professor 
Tholuck’s two Essays, which Mr. Clark has here reprinted, 
require no recommendation from us. We may content 
ourselves with testifying to the pleasure we have had in 
perusing them. Neander, Gesenius, and the first names 
| in Germany and America, testify to their merit. 


by the same. Edinburgh : 


Alda, the British Captive. By Agnes Strickland ; 
author of “ Lives of the Queens of England ;” 
&e. &e. 

| This is a tale illustrative of the benign and saving in- 

fluences of the Christian religion. Alda,a young maiden 

of the blood-royal of Britain, is carried a captive to 

Rome, after the last fatal battle of her relative, the war- 

rior-queen Boadicea. Fierce, haughty, and high-spirited 

herself, Alda becomes the slave of a haughty Roman 
| lady, Lelia, the daughter of her captor, In the service 
of the same lady there is also a Jewish captive maiden, 

Susanna, who has embraced the faith of Christ, and who 

becomes the affectionate friend, and sympathizing com- 

forter of the British Princess, whom she converts from 

Druidism to Christianity ; though it is long before the 

proud and revengeful spirit of Alda can be subdued 

to the meek, forgiving, and loving precepts of the gospel. 
| The tender friendship of the captive maidens, fellow-suf- 
ferers, fellow-believers, fellow-worshippers, is terminated 

_ by the death of the meek Susanna ; after which Alda is 

no longer able to submit to the tyranny and cruelty of 

her mistress,and the Roman superior slaves who exercise 
their malice upon the “barbarian girl.” She flies from 
| Rome, and is protected by a Briton, the leader of a party 
| of banditti, who had been a general under her father. 
| Her lonely life in that mountain-wilderness where the 
| flock of ewes and goats which she tends forms her sub- 
| sistence, and her endeavours to win her rude but gener- 
ous benefactor from their native idolatry to the faith of 
the Christians, is very sweetly described. Alda, in her 

solitary wanderings, discovers a Christian colony of new 
| converts driven to seek a refuge in the mountains ; but, 
though enjoying occasional religious communion with 
them, she refuses to join their community, and is still 
alone in her solitude when the caprice of Nero and the 
arts of enemies drive from the capital, to this wilderness, 
the Roman general who had made her a prisoner, and his 
haughty daughter, her late mistress and oppressor, fugi- 
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tives and helpless. Lelia, the Roman lady, believes that 
now the season for revenge has arrived,and that she and her 
father wil] be at once betrayed to their enemies, who set 
a rich reward upon their heads, by her former ill-treated 
slave. But Alda is now a Christian, whose duty is for- 
giveness, and whose law is love. 
Roman general and his daughter from their enemies in 
her grotto, comforts and cherishes them ; and when the 
father sinks and dies, the slave-girl becomesthe sole friend 
and stay of the noble Romanlady. The latteris slowly won 
to Christianity by her own afflictions, and by witnessing its 
blessed fruits in the heart and life of the British Princess, 
her friend and instructress. ‘Together they nobly suffer, 
willing martyrs for the divine faith, which had changed, 
purified, and exalted their natures. Alda, in brief, is an 
exceedingly well-written and beautiful story ofa pure 
and ennobling tendency. 

The South Sea Islanders, a Christian Tale; and 
Moraigq, or the Seeker tor G xl, a Metrical Tale. 
By John Dunlop, Esq., author of * The Philo- 
sophy of Drinking Usages,” &e. &c. 


She conceals the | 


In general character, this dramatic story closely re- | 
tembles the above work. The actuating principle is the | 


Christian religion, ax new and strange to the idolaters of 
the South Sea Islands, when the first missionaries arrived 
among them, as to the civilized Romans and savage 


Britons eighteen centuries before. A wide field is 


opened to the dramatist in the lovely scenery and deli- | 


cious climate, the rich productions, strange customs, and | 


wild and singular manuers of the natives. The principal 
personages are, the Christian missionary, Annesley, and 


his enthusiastic disciple, the native Princess Metabora, | 


r 
' 


the daughter of the King of Utonga ; which island, before 
the drama opens, has been invaded and conquered by 


the king of another island. Lockhart, a shipwrecked 


British officer, is the only other European: not yet coming | 


up to Metabora’s exalted ideal of a Christian, though he 
becomes one; and after doing gallant service in the 
wars of the king, he, of cou 
tian daughter. We fear the eomposition of this dramatic 
tale will not satisfy the critics : 
easily-pleased readers, which we think is probable, that 


is betterfame. The same remark willapply to’ Moraig,” 


Which contains a good deal of fresh and vigorous, if | 


somewhat unpolished, description of every-day Celtic man- 
ners and the rude modes of life and wild scenery of the He- 
brides. The story is very simple ; and is said to be 
founded on a fact which occurred in the latter end of the 
last century ; when a little Hebridean girl, who had 
heard of God, set about questioning all who fell in her 
way about how she was to seek and find the chief good, 
and was naturally supposed to be a lunatic. She questions 
first a gay Hebridean maiden, going off to the Sacra- 
ment, hoping to meet her lover at the “ [holy Fair 3° an 
‘ 


angler, deeply engaged in his favourite recreation ; a 


hunter, a shepherd, and the ferryman,unsuecesstully; and 


Moraig reaches the mainland, and is not informed by a 
minister, who is not a tee-totaler. Not oneof these satisfy 
Moraig’s passionate desire to know conce rning God 

but the satisfactory reply is at last obtained from the 


rank, whom littl Moraig 


Sai, an aged lady of hi 
accosts in the streets of a « ty to which she had wandered, 
and who first shows her truth and good—* the way and 
the life.” As a spectinen of the poem, we choose the 
opening description of the spot which is Moraig’s He- 
bridean home :; 


In this recess of nature dwelt a race 
Alert aud hardy, brave ; where we might trace 
Courteous demeanour bland, gestures that preach 
Jn unison with words of ancient speech ; 
A ready native promptness, though a want 
Of learned nurture, such as is the vaunt 
Of their compeers amid the Lowland plains, 
Supplied with lettered lore and book-taught swains, 
And yet sublime tradition came, instead 
Of erudition, to inform the head ; 
And wild and stinted nature’s scarce supplies 
For human sustenance, were met by wise 
Address and art. ° ° ° . . 

On banks of a deep stream that did convey 
Unmeasured erysta! currents to the sea, 
Some hovel cots, unstable, might be seen : 
The abodes of Moraig’s sire and all her kin ;- 
A refuge from the long, wild winter's ire—- 
In summer scarce a shelter they require. 
The mountain breeze freshens the scene ; and usance 
Makes peat-smoke and front dunghill searce a nuisance, 
Young Moraig’s sire was, on the Hebridean plan, 
A shepherd, fisher, and a husbandman. 
The mother severed still her cares between 
Her kilted boys and cow, halt-starved and lean, 
That shared the family harbour, in her stall, 
Bedded with breckans, by the inner wall. 
The elder youth succoured their father’s hand, 
Accomplished his behests by sea or land: 
They clamb the steepy mountain’s giddy height, 
To turn the goats when wandered out of sight ; 
Or on the deep, mindful of family wants, 
They hooked the turbot* from his hidden haunts. 
Upon the river’s brink, the infants stand, 
In emulation keen, with hazel wand 
And crooked pin, and thread ; and, with a shout, 
Whisk forth, adroit, the struggling, precious trout. 
The bank and lucent stream had just before 
Served as the general table and boudoir ; 
Beside, a summer-house of turf they share ; 
Make dinner-sets of fractured earthen ware. 
With Celtic courtesy and mock parade, 
The honours of the rustic feast are made : 
Well stored with bilberries from the purple moor, 
And dulse and tangle from the briny shore 3 
But tempting cherry tree, with ruddy smile, 
And upples—all are strangers to the isle. 

Of the wide distriet, scarce a denizen 
Could speli a syllable or handle pen ; 
from house of God they most part were exiles: 
Distant more than a score of Highland miles, 
No child had ever held the church in sight 
But once, as offered to baptismal rite 
A sermon some had heard from the Stag’s Pale, 
A huge rock in the midst of a deep vale, 
Where drowsy dulness, in five tedious years, 
Preached once to ignorant and wondering ears. 
This is a not unfavourable specimen of a poem, 

which will be valued more for its purpose than the 
author's ace omplishment in verse. 


Chapters on the Poets of Ancient Greece. By Henry 
Alford, M.A.. Vicar of W vmeswold, Leicester- 
shire, &c. &e, 

This is a series of e SAYS, written by a scholar, and @ 
man of fine literary and poetical taste. The description 
of the works of each poet or dramatist is illustrated by 
specimens, which are original translations. Besides being 
an agreeable work to the scholar, this volume will afford 
ladies, and merely English readers—all those who have 
“little Latin and less Greek”—the means of obtaining 
& competent knowledge of those great works, whieb, 
for a series of ages, have obtained the admiration of 
every civilized people, 


* Quare—Cuddus VRInTER’sS Devin. 
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Statistical Exercises on the Maps of Great Britain 
and Ireland. By E. C. Nanni. 


We can safely recommend this as a most useful 
auxiliary, in schools and families, to a thorough know- 
ledge of the most important part of geography—that 
of our own country. The exercises may be easily turned 
jnto questions by the teacher,—thus beth testing the 
solidity of the pupil’s knowledge, and extending it. 


NEW POEMS AND DRAMAS. 


Tae Morea, and Orner Poems. By Alex. Baillie 
Cochrane. Second Edition. 

Tue Corsair’s Bripat, Scio, and Orner Poems. By 
W. M. Henry, Esq. 

RECOLLECTIONS, and MuIscELLANEOUS Poems. 
Jonas Johnson. 

Tue Kentish Coronat. Edited by H. G. 
[ This neat volume nay be described as a provincial or 


Adams. 
county annual. The idea is good; the contents are 
varied ; and not the worse that a small portion of the 
whole consists of well selected extracts, though the 
greater number of pieces are original contributions. J 

ErnerstaN; a Dramatic Curonicte, By George 
Darley. 

Conrap WaLLexrop; an Historica, Porm, TRrans- 
LATED FROM THE Pouisu or Avam Mickiewicz. By 
Leon Jablonski, Captain in the late Polish Army. 

Poland, unlike Russia, has long had a literature, 
though it is little known in England ; and has hitherto 
been rather classical than national; Polish authors, 
until of late, having either written in Latin, or employing 
But latterly they 
have began to use the mother-tongue of Poland, without 


the French or German languages. 
which there can be no national literature. Among the 
most celebrated of the modern Polish writers, is the 
poet Mickiewicz, of whom the account given by his 
‘aptain Jablonski, is full of interest. Of 
him, it is said 


translator, ¢ 


Mickiewiez, we may say, is the founder of a new school 
in the national literature. In Poland,as well asin other 
countries, men of letters used to imitate the ancients : 
the more they approached the old models, the greater 
but Mickiewicz, like Schiller, broke 
the barrier of imitation, and went on a vast and unex- 
plored field, following but the inspiration of his genius. 
He revived the ancient reminiscences, the primitive 
legends, and the popular traditions of Poland, and formed 
a new poetry, with all the boldness and suecess of a 
Master. He admired Goethe and Byron; but he knew 
that, in order to be admired in his turn, he should imi- 
tate none. To attain this 


“ Mie) ee 


was their SUCCESS : 


end he had but one maxim: 
rce j patrzaj w serce,”” 


. ‘ . | . ° a) 
“Have a he art and look into it. 


Early in life did he begin to feel the extent of his 
country’s misfortunes, and to acknowledge the duties 
Which its situation imposed on every true Pole ; but he 
800n also felt the weight of the cruel persecution with 
Which the Russian government visited all those who 
Manifested patriotic sentiments, 

Born in Lithuania, at the beginning of this century, 
Mickiewicz completed his studies in the University of 
Wilna. At the age of nineteen he had already made 
himself known as a poet, by publishing his ballads. A 
short time afterwards, his poems “ Dziady,” or the feast 
“7 me dead ; and “Grazyna,” an affecting episode of 
his hame celebrated. There existed then among the 
ftudents of Wilna an association, called “ The Society of 
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the Philaretes,” the object of which was to excite ema- 
lation in study, to encourage science and letters, and to 
cherish the love of liberty and of fatherland. This 
society was therefore considered by the Russian govern- 
ment as a focus of rebel/ion, and punished as such. In 
1824, many of the students were imprisoned, exiled, or 
condemned to labour in mines. Mickiewicz was sent off 
to the Crimea. There he composed his admirable and 
inimitable “Sonnets on the Crimea.” Some time after- 
wards he was sent to Moscow, where he wrete the 
historical poem of “Conrad Wallenred.” In 1829, he 
left Russia for Italy, and, since 1831, has shared the fate 
of the Polish emigration. During his stay in Paris, he 
added the third part to his “ Driady,” and wrote “ The 
Book of the Polish Pilgrims ;’ “Sir Thaddeus,” @ 
national poem, dc. France has lately acknowledged the 
merit of Mickiewicz in the most flattering manner. The 
Chamber of Deputies, in the last session, on the motion 
of the minister of Public Instruction, instituted, at the 
“College de France,” a chair for the Polish language 
and Slavonic literature, the professorship of which was 
offered to this celebrated poet of Poland. 


This account of Mickiewicz may give the reader an 
idea of the mastery over the English language which 
the translator has acquired. With equal judgment and 
good taste, he has not attempted to render his author in 
English metre, which, besides presenting great difficul- 
ties, would, we are persuaded, have given a much less 
perfect idea of the original. But quite apart from the 
merits of the poem, and the translation, every person of 
liberal opinions, and patriotic feelings, must take warm 
interest in the attempt made by a Polish exile, to intro- 
duce the best literature of his unfortunate country to the 
notice of English readers. We cordially wish the trans- 
lation of “ Conrad Wallenrod” the success which it 
deserves. 


PAMPHLETS. 


Sanxatory Inquirny—Towns 1n Scottanp.—[This is 
the Report made to the Poor-Law Commissioners by Dr. 


|S. Scott Alison, of the sanatory condition of a particular 


| The picture is, in every view, deplorable. 


Scottish parish and small town in the colliery districts. 
Many excel- 


| lent hints for reform and improvement follow the details 


of disease, immorality, crime, and misery. ] 


Ture British GoveERNMENT AND THE IDOLATRY OF 


Cryton. By R. Spence Hardy, Wesleyan Missionary. 


[This pamphlet exhibits a curious picture of superstition, 


| besides enforcing those duties on the mother country in 


Uanian history in the fourteenth century ; re ndered | 


relation to the important colony of ( eylon, which indivi- 
duals seem to have more at heart than governments. } 
Report or THE COMMITTEE OF THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
OBTAINING AN OrvictaL [ngurry INTO THE PaurEeRism or 
ScoTtanp.—-[ We have here many new and painful facts 
in support of that inquiry which cannot be much longer 
delayed, concluded by a Memorial of the Magistrates 
and Town Council of Glasgow, addressed to the Marquis 
of Normanby as Home Secretary, urging immediate 
inquiry. We shall cite two clauses of this important 
“That your memorialists have observed, 
with deep concern, the recent increase in the numbers 
and destitution of the poor in this part of the country, 
and are anxious that measures should be adopted for the 
improvement of their condition. ...... That your 
memorialists are informed that the parochial and volun- 


memorial : 


_ tary assistance afforded to the poor of Scotland is in- 


adequate to procure for them the necessary supply of 
food, clothing, and lodging ; and that the poor have 
sutfered severely from diseases occasioned by the want 
of such supply.” For these and other reasons, the me- 
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morialists urge an inquiry, which, to be impartial and 
effectual, must, they argue, be conducted by strangers. } 

A Snort StaTEMENT OF FACTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
Proposep Cuances IN ouR CommeRciAL Tarirr. By the 


Rev. Thomas Farr.—[{A valuable pamphlet, costing | 


only a groat, and containing a digest of facts which ought 





manity, and the finest religious spirit. How we wish 
that many of our religious tract writers would Study the 
character of these tales, and improve by the example, so 
as to write for the young and the ignorant in a Way to 
awaken their attention, and impress their hearts '] 
Rurat Scenes ; on, A PEEP INTO THE COUNTRY.—[ A 


to be worth pounds to those who have at heart the pro- | new edition of a charming little book, with many pretty 
| rural pictures. ] 


sperity and happiness of their country. ] 


A late SuPPLEMENT TO THE SPECTATOR ON THE IMPORT | 


Duttes, is, on the same subject, still more valuable, as it | 
is more full, and may be had (we presume) for sixpence, | 
as it is only threepence to the readers of The Spectator. | 
_Clergyman’s Widow.—[This is a series of conversations 


We hope that hundreds of thousands of both pamphlets 
may be circulated, to which the cheap postage gives 
great facility. 


SERIAL WORKS. 


CuamBers’s INrorMATION for the Peopte. Improved 
Series. Part I. [This is a revised re-issue, in a good 


form—(about the size of Tuit’s Magazine)—of those | 


brief and comprehensive treatises which the Messrs. 
Chambers published some time since. It is, in short, 
a Cyclopedia not alphabetically arranged. The First 
Part comprehends an outline of Astronomy, Geology, 


Taxes or TraveL. By F. B. Miller.—[The Tales are 
of many lands ; the pictures illustrative of the countries 
described. ] 

Summer Ramsies and WINTER AMUSEMENTS. By a 


intended to instruct and amuse young people. They are 
principally about memorable natural productions, or 
notices of remarkable facts in English history. ] 

A Present from GERMANY ; or, the Christmas Tree. 
Translated by Emily Perry. [A charming little book of 
those fairy tales, which none now can teli save the Ger- 
mans. A few scraps of natural history are interspersed 
to give variety. ] 

CHILDHOOD ILLUSTRATED by a SELECTION from the Porn, 
[A series of tender and elegant poems are here collected, 
not so much illustrative of childhood, however, as of the 


Geography, and the Physical History of Man. In the | feelings with which childhood is regarded by grown people. 
age of cheap publications, this is about the cheapest | The poems are nearly all such as modern readers may be 


work we have yet seen, independently of its other | 


merits. | 

PicrortaL SuHakspearRe. Part XVIII. As You Like 
It. {This number of the series, besides the usual anno- 
tations on the play, contains an ingenious defence of the 
character of Shakspeare, as a husband, against the 
air-woven theories of those who, upon the slenderest, if 
not imaginary, grounds, try to make out that he lived 
on bad terms with his wife all his life, and insulted her 
in his will at the close of it. This Part, the play of As 
You Like It, which holds the place among the dramas 
of Shakspeare, that the Lady of the Lake does among 
the poems of Scott—not, perhaps, the best, but yet the 
best beloved—is richly illustrated ; and, as a new feature, 
contains the music of one of those old melodies, to which 
Shakspeare so often felicitously alludes. | 

Butwer’s Novets. Volume VI. The Disowned. 

Virtue has issued Part I. of “ Fox’s Book op 
Martyrs,” which, if not too high-priced, is likely to 
be a successful work, as it has always been popular in 
England. 

Macuttocn’s GroGRAPHICAL AND Sratisticat Dic- 
TrioNary. Part IX.—[This Part progresses from a gene- 
ral description of the kingdom of Hungary to the length 
of Cutch in Hindostan, and includes [ndia, Ire/and, and 
Italy. It is, therefore, as interesting as valuable in 
information. The Part also contains a large coloured 
map of Asia. 

Manon Lescaut. Parts V. and VI. 

Savace’s History of Printinc. Part X. 

Puitosopuic Nuts, on THE Puivosopny or THINGs. 
Part II. 


JUVENILE BOOKS. 
Miss Sepvowick’s Stories ror Younca PeErsons.— 
(Charming little stories, breathing the tenderest hu- 





presumed to be familiar with, but here they are found 
gracefully grouped, which heightens the general effect 
of their beauty, whether of form or colouring. ] 

Stories of the AnimaL Wor.tp. By the Rev. H. B. 
Drarver. [This Juventte Zootocy will, from its plan 
and style, be found an exceedingly pleasant as well as 
instructive little compendium ; and the cuts of animals 
and birds with which it is illustrated, are so lively, ac- 
curate, and beautiful, that they might alone give value 
to the work, without the descriptions. ] 





FINE ARTS. 


Scenery and Antiquities of IRELAND ILLUsTRaTeD. 
Part I. [The drawings of this pictorial work are by 
Bartlett, the letter-press by N. P. Willis. Those who 
have seen the Canada of the same co-partnery, will 
have a perfect idea of Jreland. The views are well 
selected, well drawn, and neatly engraved. The letter- 
press is lively and entertaining, carrying the reader from 
Donaghadee to Drogheda. The Part is ornamented with 
a portrait of Mr. Willis—not Yankee-like—seeming 
youthful, for a man so long before the world ; and exhi- 
biting one of those preposterous piles of forehead, above 
a boyish face, with which artists have for some years 
back complimented authors, Sir Walter Scott included. 
Scott’s head, by Raeburn, before this fashion came in, 
looks absolutely flat, compared with that given him by 
other painters, and by Chantrey ; yet, Scott had really 
an unusually lofty forehead. ] 

Tue Firoricutturat MaGazine. 

CaNaDIAN Scenery. Part XII. 


No. LVI. 





*,* A number of Serial Works are sent to us, either 
irregularly, or in odd numbers; which must be our 
apology for not announcing them in our usual list of 
publications. 
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